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GENERAL VIEW OF VINCENNES, FKOM THE WOOD, 


You had best sit quietly down here while 
the glittering lines of carriages, crowded with 
the poor puppets of this Parisian Vanity Fair, 
toil along the heated and dusty way. Much, 
indeed, they know of the shade and grateful 
refuge of this antique forest of Rouveray. 
They do not even condescend to pass the 
cascade at a moderate pace, but, after they 
have cast a glance at the green expanse of 
Longchamps, they whip up their beasts and 
whirl away as swiftly as the poor horses’ 
swollen joints will permit. Give me a quiet 
ramble in the wood near the grand cascade, 
and I will forego your promenades amid the 
glitter. 

Parbleu/ 1 was indeed dreaming, for the 
good Bois de Boulogne is no longer as of yore. 
Where once stately trees waved their boughs 
one only sees fresh stumps; where the pale 
moonlight in the odorous evening once made 
a4 promenade by the lake and lakelets so de- 
licious, the hand of war has been at work and 
ravaged rudely. Ah, my Lutetia! was it 
worth the while to wear the gaud and pay the 
heavy price ? 

Vor. IV.—33 
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Yet am I glad to see that even the Prus- 
sians reverenced the cascade. They could 
hardly dare to trample roughly on ground 
where Art had taught Nature some of its 
profoundest secrets. See how the sparkling 
water leaps down over the rocks—the minia- 
ture cliffs beneath which are caves into 
which the curious may penetrate and gaze 
through the spray-veil! Here is the rugged- 
ness and grandeur.of.a mountain torrent ; yet 
it is only a few Steps from the noise and 
crowding of the city. 

Some good Paris burghers; toward the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, made a pil- 
grimage to Boulogne by the sea. Returning, 
they received permission from King Philip to 
build a church like the one they had seen at 
Boulogne in a little village near the then for- 
est of Rouveray. Our Lady of Boulogne 
on the Seine soon gave her name to the ad- 
jacent wood: hence the Bois de Boulogne of 
to-day. 

No one knows when the old wood was 
first named, or what monarch first made it 
his pleasure resort. A great forest spread its 
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somber shade over all the territory from the 
tower of the Louvre to the hills of Meudon, 
and, descending into the plain of St. Denis, 
overhung the banks of the winding Seine. 
From Mount Valerien’s wind-swept height 
the pilgrim could see only an ocean of foli- 
age where now Paris rears its glittering ave- 
nues. As far away as the eye could reach, a 
few black towers nestled on a little island, 
and -along the river were scattered a few 
antique piles of stone. Where now stand the 
great suburban cities of Passy, Auteuil, and 
Boulogne, were a few miserable hamlets, in- 
habited by a wretched peasantry. The wood 
was dreaded, for banditti made it their home, 
and cut a throat readily for the sake of a few 
pence, or the garments the traveler wore. 
Later, Louis XI. dispelled much of the mys- 
tery by hunting in the forest and opening 
up avenues right and left. Rouveray forest 
was filled with wild beasts in those days, and 
the good wives of Paris frightened their 
children into proper behavior by saying, “A 
Rouveray welf will get thee.” Talbot's Eng- 
lish archers, the Spaniards of the Duke of 
Parma, the lansquenets of Germany, and the 
Russian dragoons overran the forést from 
time totime. The great Revolution wreaked 
its malice on the vast expanse of park 


which belonged to the royal domain; and 
now the Bois de Boulogne, crowded away to 
the Seine bank by constantly encroaching 
Paris, and forced outside the fortifications, 
submits in tamest silence to the honors due 
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THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE CASCADE. 





its venerable remains. Francis I. came to 
the forest to build himself a pleasure-house, 
and enjoy a sylvan retreat after his release 
from captivity. He built a vast chateau, 
which Louis XIV. razed to the ground long 
afterwards. That great windmill, not far 
away, whence the gay aristocrats used to look 
down on the race-course in those happy days 
before the siege, is the only relic of the fa- 
mous Abbey of Longchamps, which Isabelle 
of France built on the ground her pious 
brother gave her in his “good forest.” One 
day there came a great lightning flash! It 
was the Revolution, and the Abbey walls 
were leveled. 

No! even though I may lounge by the 
cascade and conjure up most venerable and 
enchanting legends, I must fly. Where is all 
the mad whirlwind of carriages which on the 
festal day of the Grand Prize, when “ Gladia- 
teur” shook the turf from his heels and 
leaped like new-come Pegasus, filled every 
square-inch of space from the entrance of the 
Champs Elysées to the Lake in the wood? 
Where is all that wild mob of bedizened 
coachmen driving spirited horses in landaus, 
victorias, dog-carts, breaks, britzskas, and 
coupés, crowded with the rich and gilded of 
all the earth? Where is the sallow Emper- 
or, wrapped in his hunting-cloak, rattling 
along the avenue, surrounded by his police? 
Where is the little group of three horsemen, 
sitting motionless upon their steeds as the 
creat army of Paris defiles past them? One 

might almost imagine it 1867 once more, 
and that Napoleon sits by Bismarck and 
King William again, little fancying that 
they are laughing in their sleeves at his 
coming disgrace ! 

Delicious avenues in summer—vast 

» and ample enough for all the queen 

| city’s two millions of inhabitants—has 

the Bois de Boulogne. Even after it 
has broken its denseness, the old wood is 
fretted into little oases which run away 

f through all the suburbs on its side of 

the city. It breaks into lovely nooks 
and corners at Passy, and glorious walks 
like the Rond des Chénes near Auteuil. 
One can hardly help strolling to the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, one of the great 
institutions of the Bois de Boulogne, not 
far from the Maillot Gate, which was 
the scene of such dreadful slaughter 
| during the recent Commune. Only the 

; modern Parisian could have invented 

this singular garden. Its foundation 
was due to individual initiative—some- 


. + the 
thing very rare for France, where ‘” 
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THE KOND DES CHENES AT AUTEUIL. 


sustom is to demand government interven- 
tion in all matters of more than ordinary im- 
portance. The Imperial Society for accli- 
mation was founded in 1854, with the express 
purpose of providing grounds where animals 


and plants of all climates could be reared and | 


accustomed gradually to new atmospheres 
and weathers. It is sheltered in a gentle val- 
ley traversed by a brooklet, and is provided 


with every condition of temperature which | 
-ven the most exacting animals could de- | 
mand, and every variety of soil which the | 


tenderest plant could desire. Here the 
Frenchmen flatter themselves that they have 
achieved a triumph over Nature: but the 
poor pelicans shiver by the fountains, and 
regret their African streams where the fish 
jump up so abuadantly; the kangaroo al- 
ternately leaps and mourns with savage 
mien; and the plants have a delicate air of 
malice, as if they disdained to give any trib- 
ute to the enterprise and science of /a delle 
France. Thousands of Parisians visit this 
charming garden weekly, and utter their 


‘quaint comments on the singular animals 


come from afar. 

A long avenue leads from the most fre- 
quented gate of the Bois de Boulogne to the 
grand Triumphal Arch, which stands, tre- 
mendous, exultant, at the center of the ra- 
dius of superb avenues created by the Impe- 
rial Prefect, Baron Haussmann. Scarred and 
blackened by the shells of the Versailles 
Army, with its glorious bas-reliefs but re- 
cently released from the wooden shrouds in 





which the Government of National Defense 
had enveloped them during the Prussian 
siege, it towers up, “an outlook,” as the 
Parisian loves to say, “ over the universe.” 
When the Prussians threw their shells i: 
its direction, as it rose superbly in the crys 
tal air, miles away, the Parisians were seized 
with a sudden love for the Arch which, 
for many years, they had professed to call a 
monument to crime, and did their best to 
protect it. ‘They remembered that although 
Napoleon First began it, Louis Philippe, the 
monarch par excellence of peace, completed 
it, and they cherished it anew. Let us climb 
to its breezy top, giving the quiet old guar- 
dian at the foot of the stairs the regulation 
fee, and receiving his respectful salute in re- 
turn. The top gained, we are 162 feet above 
the grounds at the summit of the avenue 
which, bordered by the immemorial horse 
chestnuts, leads in a straight line to the place 
where once stood the clock-tower of the Tui- 
leries, but where one now finds only crumbling 
walls and blackened facades. Each of the ten 
streets radiating from the Arch have some 
marks of ruin upon them. Here a grandiose 
mansion has been dismantled; there a statue 
swept from its pedestal and broken into un- 
recognizable fragments. Under the vast cen- 
tral archway, on either side of which are in 
scribed the names of nearly four hundred tri- 
umphant generals and an hundred Victories, 
the Prussian troops strolled laughingly in 
March of the dread last year, and paused to 
read and scoff at the names of the heroes now 








THE LARGE HOT-HOUSE OF THE JARDIN D’ ACCLIMATATION. 


passed away. Where shall one find to-day such 
figures as those in Rude’s colossal sculptures 
on the Arch—those sculptures which repre- 
sent the departure of the republican armies 
of 1792 to conquer Europe? ‘The great 


country is indeed fallen! and all the apos- 


trophes of Victor Hugo cannot raise it quick- 
ly. Looking westward, the eye follows the 
grand avenue of the Empress,—now renamed 
after the valiant general who held Strasbourg 
against the enemy as long as Fate would al- 
low,—and all the 300 feet wide space is radi- 
ant with carriages loaded with gayly attired 
people, and with the blue-bloused pedestri- 
ans, taking an airing with their families. Vil- 
las and superb mansions of the real Parisian 
type are crowded upon each side of the ave- 
nue ; an estafette, spurring his jaded horse, 
occasionally gallops by, reminding one that 
France is still under military rule. 

A little over a year ago, on one of those 
bright days which March accords to Paris, 
the Arch of Triumph was surrounded by a 
laughing, joking crowd of ten thousand peo- 
ple. In the distance arose the smoke of 
battle, and down by the Maillot Gate hovered 
some haggard and blear-eyed wretches, re- 
building the barricades, which were every few 
minutes torn down by shot and shell. Away 
on the hill at Courbevoie, the troops of the 
Versailles government were massing for a 
grand attack. Inside the city everything 
bore the aspect of siege. Thousands of hy- 
brid soldiers swarmed towards the fortifica- 
tions, with the pallor of uncertain courage 
on their features, and great artillery trains 





went rumbling down to the Maillot Gate 
It was the angry struggling of thoroughly 
desperate men caught into the deadly issue 
of civil war, which the Parisians applauded 
ever so daintily with their kid-gloved hands, 
and strained their eyes through their lor- 
gnettes to see. Now and then a shell came 
thundering into the very thick of the crowd, 
and some one was picked up and carried 
away, bleeding and maimed; but the mass 
did not disperse for that reason. “If it were 
not for the danger, looking at a battle would 
be really tame work,” said a gilded Parisian 
beauty, who was standing on a carriage-seat, 
with two effeminate fops sitting half timor- 
ously behind her. And while their brethren 
slew each other, urged by a madness which 
they could not define, these Parisians looked 
on and applauded the winner. The satiric 
spirit of an artilleryman, who kissed his hand 
to the ladies in a gilded carriage as his bat- 
tery passed through the puppet-headed throng, 
and cried out, “ Morituri te salutant,” was 
refreshing. ' 

The Prado of Madrid, the Prater of Vi- 
enna, the Thiergarten of Berlin, the glorious 
parks of Dresden, the Rotten Row of London, 
all these shrink into insignificance when 
compared with the Champs Elysées, the 
“Elysian Fields” of Paris. From the door 
of the clock-tower of the Tuileries to the 
central arch of the grand triumphal memorial 
of France’s victories, the distance is exactly 
three miles. On each side open out immense 
streets, which are always span clean; anc 
the shade-trees are so perfectly disposed that 
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even at noontide the Champs Elysées proper 
afford a refreshing promenade. If you de- 
sire absolute quiet and an opportunity te ac- 
quaint yourself thoroughly with the beauties 
of this famous promenade, go there at early 
morn, before lazy Paris is astir—before the 
bilious foreigners and the effete natives have 
begun to roll up and down the noiseless 
street in the small carriages drawn by jaded 
horses. Sit you down lazily upon a bench 
near the Rond Point, on a glorious summer 
morning, when the birds are going wild with 
joy in the bosquets ; when the perfume from 
the thickly-sown parterres of flowers surround- 
ing the fountains drifts with ravishing effect 
to your nostrils ; when the golden sun slowly 
and lazily throws his rays upon the fronts of 
the great silent stone palaces, as if fearful of 
awakening too rudely the jaded sleepers. 
Once upon a time the Champs Elysées was 
the only promenade possessed by the Paris- 
ians. In 1616 Marie de Medicis had great 
avenues, tree-bordered, constructed along the 
Quai de Billy between the Tuileries garden 
and the “ Widow’s Alley,” which latter, in its 
time, was the favorite resort of all the cour- 
tiers and great ladies of the court. The 





name of the “ Elysian Fields” was not given, 
however, until 1670, when Louis . XIV. 


transformed into a garden the naked 
space which stretched from the Faubourg 
Saint Honoré to the banks of the Seine. 
From that moment the Champs Elysées 
became the favorite. rendezvous of all 


= 


pleasure-seekers. Governments, stable 
and unstable, celebrated their accessions 
to power there, and there the mobs as- 
sembled to hoot at and exult over their 
downfall. Twice the victorious Prus- 
sians have trailed their cannon down the 
great triple avenue; and, one rigorous 
winter day, the body of the great Napo- 
leon was escorted in solemn procession 
along this cosmopolitan way. ‘There the 
battalions of the National Guard gave 
their oath of allegiance to the Republic 
nearly a quarter of a century ago; and 
there clangorously rode the stately cui- 
rassiers of Napoleon III. when he went 
to take possession of the Tuileries after 
the violation of his “sacred honor.” The 
manner in which the gardens are laid out 
is rather English than French. The two 
superb sculptures of restive horses which 
adorn the pillars on each side of the en- 
trance from the Place de la Concorde 
are almost the only remains of the lux- 
‘lous palace which Louis XIV. built, 
in his declining years, in the vale of 


Marly, and whose walls are now level with 
the ground. For miles in and around the 
Champs Elysées all the streets are crowded 
with expensive restaurants, with panoramas, 
with gay theaters, and with the unending 
series of cafés, their weather-stained awnings, 
with the immense black letters upon them, 
stretched above the long rows of yellow- 
painted iron chairs and the little round white- 
topped tables where the Parisians sip the 
savory vermuth at noon and the aromatic 
black coffee at sunset. To the left, as one 
ascends toward the Triumphal Arch, is the 
vast and homely Palace of Industry, which 
served for the Exhibition of 1852, and in 
whose huge halls the material artists of the 
modern Babyion hang the fruits of their yearly 
toil. 

Not far away, in the Rue Bayard, day and 
night works Gustave Doré, now painting, 
now rapidly sketching in his great sketch- 
books the designs which are to electrify the 
world. He is a little man, with dense black 
hair and ruddy complexion; with healthy 
chest and sinewy arms ; and with a confiding, 
friendly manner which at once wins every 
one to him. His jet black moustache shades 
clear-cut and firm lips, indexes to a character 
which has always held him above the level 
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of the grosser Parisian temptations. His 
whole heart and soul are in his work. He 
has had lights specially prepared in his great 
rambling studio, so that he may paint when 
he desires; and at the very moment that 
his admirers are swallowing their nightcap 
cup of coffee, and stupidly gazing at the 
procession of painted beauties along the 
Boulevard des Italiens, he is sketching vig- 
orously, or pacing up and down in the stu- 
dio, overmastered by some new conception 
which he dare not yet confide te paper. 
Doré has a horror of the French passion for 
holidays, and once told a friend that his 
severest trial was on New Year’s Day. “It is 
not the money for the presents,” he said, 
“but the time spent in this inane round of 
calls, which I give grudgingly.” When once 
you have passed the Cerberus who guards 


the gate of Doré’s Paradise, you will thence- | 


forth have free entrance. But the aforesaid 
Cerberus is of a decidedly suspicious and 
hostile turn of mind, and to the many Doré 
is as inaccessible as was the milliner Wérth 
on one of his “ thought-days,” when he was 
devising costumes for the court ladies of the 
Second Empire. 

The promenade properly called the Champs 
Elysées stops at the Rond Point. Beyond 
it is only a great avenue, bordered by superb 
houses. The princes of diplomacy and fin- 


ance live in these aristocratic-looking man- | 


sions, in the little gardens, and on the quiet 


side-streets ; and the American nabobs hire | 


the upper floors of one-half the houses in 
all the vicinage. 
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The bombs which Grand- | 


papa Thiers showered so liberally upon this 
quarter alighted quite as often in the salons 
from which American families had but lately 
fled, as in the homes of the Parisians to the 
manor born. 

Upon each side of the avenue, below the 
Palace of Industry, charming little nooks 
amid the dense foliage are given up to the 
“concerts of the Champs Elysées.” Here 
one finds the real reflex of Parisian exterior 
life ; the foam of Gallic thought is served up 
to the music of rattling chansons at the 
same time that the decorous waiter brings 
you a glass of beer, or the tall tumbler filled 
with coffee, and politely hints that a fee will 
be received with thanks. At one end of the 
garden an elegant pavilion is erected, and 
floods of gaslight are lavished upon its in- 
terior. 

Here, on decorated couches, are seated a 
dozen beauties, mainly gathered together 
from the ‘middle world,” who translate into 
the free and racy idioms of Lutetia the sen- 
sations of the moment. For the ornamenta- 
tion of these gardens—where the nightin- 
gales of tarnished plumage sing all through 
the summer evenings—the richest gardens 
of Holland and Belgium have been ravished 
of their glorious rhododendrons and azalias, 


almost every leaf and blossom of which cost 


fabulous sums. The costliest and, elsewhere, 
the rarest shrubs are here planted with a 
reckless profusion which only the eye of the 
tree-lover can fully appreciate. 

One can always escape, even from an after- 
noon’s heated promenade in the Champs Ely- 
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THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


sées, into the great expanse of the Place de 
la Concorde, in the midst of which stands the 
Obelisk of Luxor,—a sublime protest against 
the shams of modern architecture. By its se- 
vere simplicity it seems to dwarf everything 
around it. The rich colonnades of the pub- 

c buildings which extend along the side 
of the square next the Rue de Rivoli seem 
puerile when one lingers at the Obelisk’s 
foot. Just across the square, directly oppo- 
site the entrance to the Champs Elysées, is 
the gate of the Tuileries garden, around 
which in Napoleon’s time groups of swart 
Algerian soldiers were always wearily linger- 
ing. The great fountains scatter their spray 
even to the garden wall, and over the smooth 
pavements the incipient Parisian trundles his 
hoop and trails his mimic cannon from morn 
to dewy eve. 

The Place was originally called the “ King’s 
Place”—for in the days when it was of infan- 
tile proportions Louis XV., who was then 
Louis the Well-beloved, lay ill at Metz. He 
was not sensible enough to die and avoid the 
disgrace which even then began to over- 
shadow him; but on his return to Paris he 
desired that a new square should be made in 
which to place the equestrian statue which 
the court Tammanyites of the period had 
voted him. Architect Gabriel undertook to 
create the square, and a sculptor surrounded 
the hero, who was mounted on a fiery steed, 
with figures emblematic of Force, Prudence, 
and Justice. Some wicked wag wrote a lit- 
tle epigram in which he expressed his won- 
derment that the sculptor had placed Vice 





on horseback and the Virtues on foot ; and 
Louis no longer admired the statue. Ga- 
briel, overcome with despair at the odium 
the unfortunate sculptor had drawn upon his 
naissant square, constructed the great build- 
ings with sculptured arcades which to-day 
serve as “ministries,” and retired from the 
work much disgusted with himself. In 1770 
the Place became the “Place Louis XV.,” 
and the fireworks set off to celebrate the 
marriage of the Dauphin with a certain Marie- 
Antoinette frightened the great crowds intoa 
veritable Parisian panic, in which twelve hun- 
dred persons were trampled to death. 

Then came 1792! The great Place lost 
its statue of Louis XV., and only a few 
months later a flesh and blood Louis lost his 
head there. In somber procession thereafter 
came the Queen and Madame Roland, Char- 
lotte Corday, the .Duke of Orleans, the 
Girondins, Danton’s lion form, and Camille 
Desmoulins—the fanatics, the royalists, the 
reactionists. It was Place de la Révolution 
then, and the Guillotine stretched out her 
bloody arms and showed her glittering teeth 
to all Europe. The terror smote all men ; 
even to the remotest corners of the earth 
it penetrated ; society seemed crumbling ! 
“One less this morning,” said the gamins 
and the fair ladies, as they hurried to see the 
thrilling spectacle of a poor wretch writhing 
in the sturdy executioner’s embrace. The 
“Place de la Concorde” was dedicated in 
October, 1795, and under Louis Philippe’s 
reign the obelisk which Charles X. had longed 
for in vain was hoisted upon its pedestal. 
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riding-coat,” and the Imperial Czesar was 
trampled upon last year by the mob of 
Belleville and La Villette. “It was a 
grand moment for the scum!” said a 
French general of the Thiers army. 

But the French general had his grand 
moment when the “bloody days of May” 
were upon the anguish-stricken city. 
The Communal headquarters dissolved 
like a vision, and the commanders of 
the Army of Paris resumed their old 
offices in the darkest corner of the old 
Place. There grimly sat a council 
which decided almost instantaneously 
on the fate of the hundreds of wretches 
“brought in” by the Versailles soldiery. 
The piles of the dead, newly executed 
by the ferocious generals’ orders, en- 

'cumbered the passage of those who 
) were continually marched in to be shot. 
; Behind that dreadful line of barricades 


ee ae, which had so long protested against the 
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THE PLACE DE LA BASTILLE: 


The statues dedicated to the great cities of 
France, which grace the various nooks in the 
“Place de la Concorde,” suffered seriously 
when the war-storm of May, 1871, rolled over 
the queen city. Poor Lille has her head 
knocked off, and stray bullets scarred the face 
of Strasbourg, before whose form each pa- 
triotic Parisian had offered up his bravado- 
incense during the Prussian siege. The poor 
city-goddesses all had their faces veiled when 
the Prussians made their triumphal entry. 

The Place Vendéme was of but little in- 
terest to the traveler before the events 
of 1870 and 1871 brought its unfortunate 
column into so great notice. The bas- 
tard son of Henry IV.—César de Ven- 
déme—built a hotel on the space now 
occupied by the square, and gave his 
name to the Place which Mansard long 
afterwards built for Louis XIV. The 
Revolution overthrew Louis’s statue, and 
the sad-colored retreat was subsequently 
named the Place of Conquests, and the ~ 
Place of Pikes. The latter sobriquet, ; 
one can readily imagine, was given it in 
Robespierre’s time. The column, which 
the Commune of 1871 cast down upon | 
’ a manure heap, was made from Austrian #% 
cannon, and finally posed upon its ped- 
estal in 1810. The Allies could not tear 


it down with their clumsy material of = 


1815. The Revolution of 1830 cost the = 
column its figure of the man in the “gray 





= «6authority of M. Thiers, his chassepots 
~" finally gratified his vengeance. A work- 

man, clad in his biue blouse, entered the 

fatal Place with his arms bound behind 
him and six soldiers hounding him on. His 
wife stood outside, holding her screaming 
child and staggering under the agony. A 
quick, sharp report, and the “ Communist” 
was dead. The aristocratic shop-keepers of 
the Rue de la Paix rejoiced. Here and 
there throughout the city, ten thousand dead 
men lay mouldering. They were carted 
away in carts; they were buried in heaps, 
and petroleum and lime were thrown over 
them. Marquis de Galifet had singled out 
many to be shot because they praved for 
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THE BUTTES CHAUMONT. 


life. These fools really wish us to be mer- 
ciful,” said a soldier. 

To sum up the Place Vendéme, it is classi- 
cal, solemn, majestic, and tedious. Half a 


dozen walks through it weary one’s eyes. 
There are only the fantastic and grotesque 


faces grinning from the walls of the mansions 
to relieve the tedium ; and even they seem to 
have caught the ennui by perpetually looking 
upon it. Once in a while they had a sensa- 
tion, when a suicide plunged headlong from 
the column’s top to its base, and the little 
boys ran to pick up his skull-bones. 

There is another square of historic interest, 





—the Place de la Bastille, which has been | 
| were leveled, artificial earth was heaped 


baptized anew in the blood of Revolution. 
Around the superb column of July, from 
whose summit Mercury seems about to spring 
airily away, raged a deadly and gigantic strug- 
gle—almost as grandiose as that which shook 
the foundations of the Bastille in the old 
days. The model of the great elephant 
which Napoleon First had intended to place 
in the square was long ago removed. It 
had served for many years as an asylum for 
all the rats in the quarter, and Victor Hugo 
showed us the interior of the Colossus with 


in it. The revolutions of 1848 and 1871 
have given the old Place a dignity in the 


workman’s eyes, which neither the stranger | gardens were thrust into the soil. 


nor the aristocrat of Paris can comprehend. 
There the blue blouses feel at home, and 


| 


| 


| 


in this vast space, and make the heavens ring 
with their protests. All through the terrible 
seven days when MacMahon was slowly cut- 
ting his way into the heart of the Commune, 
the red flag floated in the hand of Mercury, 
far above the reach of the invader. 

At the extreme east of Paris, many years 
ago, the robbers, thieves, and cut-throats of 
the city had established their pet rendezvous, 
and an honest man could hardly venture 
across the ground now occupied by the Park 
of the Buttes Chaumont without risking his 
life. Paris understood the difficulty, and met 
it bravely. A thousand workmen were let 
loose upon the dangerous ground. The hills 


above the gypsum which formed the sub-soil 
of the Buttes, and the enormous blocks of 
stone which had encumbered the lake were 
blown into air. Nearly sixty acres of sterile 
soil were transformed into a smiling park, and 
the four acres covered by the lake were fed 
by great reservoirs. The vast quarries, in 
which hundreds of vagabonds had hidden 
from justice nightly, were thrown open to the 
light of day, and the cliffs were tamed into 


| more than their original picturesqueness, 
the Gavroche of his Zes Misérables living | crowned with towers connected by bridges. 


Alpine plants, Himalayan cedars, and all the 
rich floral decorations so common to Paris 
A forest 
came as swiftly as Ariosto’s enchanted wood. 
The vagabonds “ movedon.” The Park and 


there they meet to converse on their griev- | its surroundings were held for some time by 
ances and commemorate their dead. An | the Communists in May last, but the soldiers 
| of the provinces finally encompassed them 


hundred thousand workmen sometimes meet 
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and slew great numbers. 
Paris from the cliffs is superb, and summer 
retreats crown the once so desolate heights. 

If you have time to mount the high tower 
of the old donjon of Vincennes on a clear 
summer day, when the great forest near by 
sends up its pleasant odors, and you can hear 
in the distance the hum of travel and traffic 
just inside the city’s walls, you will be richly 
rewarded. Away on the fertile plain you will 
have queen Paris before you, with the wind- 
ing Seine glittering like a silver belt among 
the massive avenues, and the huge towers 
piercing the foliage in every direction. 

It is a dizzy height: it were best to lie 
down on the broad stones and lazily call up a 
few pictures from the great arsenal’s history. 
This tower is the only one left of the nine 
surrounding the citadel which Philippe de 
Valois began and Charles the Wise com- 
pleted. The vast fortress, which is protected 
by works extending miles away in every di- 
rection, contains within its walls an artillery 
arsenal, barracks, a cannon-foundry, an armo- 
ry, an army bakery, a fine old chapel, and 
many residences. The slouching soldier, in 
his red breeches, is seen everywhere. A 
civilian is the exception in all the villages 
round about. The little hamlets seem to be 
peopled by soldiers. 

As you arrive at the great vaulted archway, 
a sentinel approaches you suspiciously, and 
you are only rescued from his clutches by the 
old guardian of the porter’s lodge, who soon 
finds a way for you to enter. Before you is 
the ancient royal residence, with quaint fa- 





The view over all | cades ; on the left is the chapel which Charles 


V. built in imitation of the Sainte Chapelle 
in the Palace of Justice, and on the right 
the lonely tower, which seems disconsolate 
and anxious to vanish from this glaring pres- 
ent. Its walls are nine feet thick in solid 
stone, and the tower rises nearly 160 feet into 
air. Coming up, you probably looked into 
the cell where Mirabeau languished so long, 
and whence he wrote those immortal love- 
letters to his wife,—letters whose tenderness, 
whose sweetness, whose ineffable grace and 
pathos, have redeemed him in the eyes of the 
world for many of his grossest sins. It isa 
tiny cell, and the window is so high up that 
the strong man could hardly even have got a 
glimpse at the dear old city in which he had 
done so much of hard and memorable work. 

Do you hear that humming, that rumbling, 
which the breeze now and then brings to the 
donjon? That is the roar of the beast Paris, 
turning in its lair. Beyond the forest at your 
feet is a vast field crowded with rich gardens, 
which extend even to the horizon. Little 
stone-built villages, with their old churches 
resting picturesquely in their very midst, are 
scattered thickly as leaves in autumn. In 
that immense plain, dotted with bosquets of 
trees and flowering shrubs, you may see the 
playful Marne rippling merrily along and hid- 
ing itself from time to time in the bloomy fields, 
or turning back to review its own course, and 
making little peninsulas here and there. Do 
you see that superb old town, not far from 
the great intrenched camp beyond the angle 
of the. fortifications? There my friend Eu- 
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gene lived, in a little chateau surrounded with 
ancient trees. One day—it was in 1870— 
we sat on the lawn watching the mothers 
on the bank throwing their urchins into the 
smooth water, and scrambling in themselves 
in their bathing-suits, teaching the young 
Crapaud how to swim, and then rescuing him, 
when Eugene said :— 

“Being a Frenchman, I may be preju- 
diced ; but I cannot conceive how the Prus- 
sians can ever cross the French frontier.” 

Exactly four months after the Prussians 
sat on Eugene’s lawn, and watched the bro- 
ken branches which their troops had cut in 
building their pontoon bridges slipping away 
on the lazy current. They ate Eugene's 
patés—he was a great gourmand, was Eugene 
—and drank his wine; and a huge dragoon 
threatened to slap his face because he in- 
dulged in sarcasm. 

All those grand roads in the forest were 
marked out by the hand of history. The 
Normans made some, the English others ; 
there is even a route cut by the Cossacks, 
when they bivouacked very near the great 
chateau. On yonder hill Charles VII. built 
his famous “ House of Beauty,” and put 
Agnes Sorel in it. Nearly all the great 


kings before Louis XIV. made the old wood 


a rendezvous for their loves, and you may 
chance upon the ghosts of Marguerite de 
Valois and Madame de Pompadour if you 
wander in some of the thickets. Many of 
the old foresters will point out the very tree 
under which “Louis the Good”—the only 
Louis good for anything that France ever 
possessed—used to administer justice @ /a 
Solomon. Lakes, islets, grottoes, temples, 
a steeple-chase field, and the lovely Marne 
banks make up a panorama from which one 
turns with regret. 

It was a good thing for the old fort- 
ress-chateau that Henry IV. laid hands 
upon it in 1591. He embellished it as 
none of the elder kings had thought of 
doing, and Louis XIII. and his palace- 
building successor made it the most cel- 
ebrated resort of royalty in Europe. 

_ The great treaty of the Pyrenees was 
signed behind those frowning walls, which 
conceal a superb antique reception hall ; 
and Mazarin died there. The Bastille | 
took a heritage of prisoners from Vin- 
cennes in 1784, after the fortress had § 
ceased to be a state prison. Dukes, " 
counts, mistresses, foreign adventurers, § 
religious fanatics, poets, and historians + 
were crowded into the cells, and were lit- * 
le heard of afterwards. An air of mys 





tery hung over the fortress: the guardians 
never disclosed the names of any prisoners 
who were within; and the processions of 
the sentenced always occurred at night. 
Poor Mirabeau managed to get his letters 
to the outer world; but the majority of the 
prisoners suffered total separation from day- 
light. The pretty Duke of Enghien, who 
was brutally dragged out of his bed at 
dawn by the minions of Napoleon I. 
to be executed, was shut in that corner 
where the great aqueduct tower rises majes- 
tically. He was the last of the Condés, 
and many of his race had seen the interior 
of Vincennes before him. The last prison- 
ers the old chateau received before these 
present troublous times were the ministers 
of Louis Philippe, in 1830, who would per- 
sist, in endangering their lives during the 
riots by howling “ Patience!” to the angry 
mob. They did more harm than good, so 
he packed them all off to jail in a body, to 
be released only when the riots were over. 
Shortly before the fall of the Orleans dy- 
nasty, the chateau was the resort of a bril- 
liant circle of literary and scientific men, 
and the soirées of Vincennes were celebrated 
throughout Europe. The Revolution growled 
one evening while the Orleanists were enter- 
taining their friends as usual, and the next 
day there was no longer any Orleans dynasty 
regnant in France. Vincennes lost its glory, 
and was degraded to an arsenal and military 
station. It was the terror of the incipient 
insurrectionists. Every time they desired to 
make a barricade, they remembered the long 
rows of cannon they had seen parked in Vin- 
cennes court-yard, and they reflected. 

Let us take an omnibus and rattle down 
through the Place of the Throne to the Bou- 
levards. This is the ocfroi man who touches 
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his hat as we approach the gate of the forti- 
fications, and because we are in a covered 
carriage he pokes his head in to see if we 
have any dutiable goods. 
sand pardons! but Monsieur of course knows 
the custom. Even an egg or a ten-penny 
nail must pay the Paris dues. All along the 
way the old women have established verita- 
ble museums, which they call markets. A 
sheet is spread on the ground and held down 
at each corner by stones. Spread upon this 
carpet are hundreds of trinkets, useful and 
useless, which the passers-by do not even 
deign to look at. No one ever saw any one 
buy anything from the old women, who sit 
quietly at their posts knitting until long after 
dark ; yet they are well-fed and happy. 
Rattling through the Place of the Bastille, 
we rapidly descend boulevard after boule- 
vard. It is evening, and the grand move- 
ment has begun. People swarm everywhere 
like ants. They cannot all keep the side- 
walk, and the streets are crowded. The 
benches along the curbing are occupied by 
the nurse-maids, with dozens of gayly dressed 
children playing about them. There is a 
band clashing as merrily as if Paris had not 
just received its baptism of fire ; and a gap- 
ing provincial is showing his mother and sis- 
ter the bullet-marks on the houses. The 
favorite excursion an hour hence will be to 
the ruins of the Hétel de Ville by moonlight, 
and I promise you we can excite our imagi- 
nations there. To the Café Riche, then, and 
a seat in the corner, thus: “ Waiter! cups of 
coffee—fragrant, strong, restoring ; only two 


No! And a thou- | 





lumps of sugar, please.” And now a moment's 
repose before we walk across to the Rue de 
Rivoli, and thence to the Hétel de Ville. 

Are you dreaming? Has the coffee-per- 
fume, combined with the fresh air of evening, 
turned your head? Or do you sit so tran- 
quilly, lost in reverie, because you see, as I 
do, fleeting yet thrilling pictures from the his- 
tory of the old Hétel de Ville? Do you see, 
for instance— 

A great square, flanked on three sides by 
odd narrow houses of mean and shabby archi- 
tecture, and on the fourth side the brilliant 
facade of the huge municipal hall which 
Francis I. inaugurated? The statues of Pa 
risians who have done honor to their native 
city stand in the elaborately carved niches, 
and the rich designs of Dominique Boccardo 
and of Ducerceau glitter in the sunlight. 
There is an eager, brutal crowd in the square, 
surrounding a scaffold, and from time to time 
the dull thud of the guillotine knife is heard ; 
then a yell goes up from the mass. “Ven- 
geance! and give me a cup of wine!” sighs 
the exhausted patriot who comes out from the 
Hotel de Ville, his wooden sabots clanking 
on the pavement. ‘“ Whom else have we to 
kill to-day?” The slaughter continues until 
the executioner’s arms are gory. Inside the 
vast hall we can see men sleeping on the 
floor, evidently worn out by hard labor. 
Their hairy chests, their rude garments, their 
clumsy attitudes proclaim that they are of 
the people. That row of sleepers, friend, 1s 
the first Commune of Paris, and it holds the 
Hotel de Ville. The mystic odor of the 
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coffee has transported us backward to 
the great Revolution. 

Another scene — not this time so 
bloody, but tumultuous. The same 
square, but the odd old houses have 
yielded here and there, and new ones, 
massive, Corinthian, have crept in. The 
pavements are crowded with a frouzy, 
unkempt mob, and banners are raised 
everywhere. ‘Bread or lead,” “To 
live by labor or to die by fighting” — 
such are the mottoes. The Hétel de 
Ville is closed, and the curtains are 
drawn. The mob must nevertheless 
have its provisional government, now 
sitting in solemn council within, come 
forth and show itself. Hurrah! the 
building is invaded—the superb stair- 
cases are crammed with market-women 
—the rich carpets are trodden upon by 
the sabot. Suddenly a window opens ; 
the lithe figure of Lamartine appears; the 
beloved accents of his voice are heard. 
Good! my brothers! he has promised, and 
the republic is saved! Let us all embrace 
him. And now the glimpse at the Hétel de 
Ville in 1848 flits away. 

Another. A bright May-day—the sky blue 
as that which reaches over Naples bay, and 


a crystal atmosphere in all the countryside— 


but not in desolate Paris. Dense smoke 
hangs over the proud square, which has now 
put off its antique robes and is resplendent 
with the architecture of the Second Empire. 
The Hétel de Ville is as yet unscathed by 
shot or shell, and men are still standing, 
resolute and pale, at the barricades. The 
women have taken guns too. Suddenly a 
sheet of flame envelopes the great hall: the 
game is up, and the grand old structure 
which went unharmed in ’93 and '48 must 
succumb to’71. A séries of dull explosions 
are heard ; a few half-mad men rush to feed 
the flames; an approaching platoon fire is 
heard; there is a hasty retreat, a butchery, 
and the Versailles troops are masters of the 
Place de Gréve and the burning ruins of the 
Hotel de Ville. Here lies a half-scorched 
corpse, and there a heap of dead men are 
smouldering. A stray shell struck them 
down a few minutes ago. There is an 
old woman kneeling in agony over the 
body of her husband. The man’s hair is 
gray ; his face is kindly: I would not kick 
him, were I a soldier. Yet there is a brute 
spurning the inanimate clay. The army 
is too late to save anything from the ruins, 
and a mad fight is beginning just beyond. 
Forward !—Now it vanishes, and that was 
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the Place de Gréve and the Hétel de Ville 
in 1871. 

Let us go and see the ruins. Verily, the 
moonshine on th¢ walls should be a glorious 
inspirer of new pictures. But they are too 
full of horror. Here we are at last, gazing 
on the monument which insurrection left be- 
hind, and which is to stand as a solemn ap- 
peal and warning through the years to come. 
Lovely were the halls, with their sheeny de- 
corations—their wealth of vases and jewels 
and laces and paintings—of porphyry and 
porcelain, of gold and silver. It was dazzling 
when the Emperor's prefect “received” in 
the vast salon, and the rich and grand of all 
the earth jostled each other that they might 
catch a glimpse of the splendors. It was 
gorgeous when the American visitor marched 
curiously in accompanied by a melancholy 
usher, who showed him where Robespierre 
sat, and where the celebrated vase was placed. 
The American reverently cut a piece from 
one of the curtains when the usher was not 
looking, and turned away much impressed. 
It was grand, even in its confusion, when the 
Commune of '71 sat grimly in council there, 
and the “delegates” to the various depart- 
ments received their blue-bloused visitors in 
the most luxurious chambers, and offered 
them pipes and glasses of wine. And even 
now the crumbling walls are grand. There 
is an old Parisian of 1600 something, with 
his poll blackened and one eye put out, 
looking wofully down from the pedestal 
from which he seems just ready to fall. All 
the labor of demolishing the houses which 
surrounded the Hétel in 1836—the five 
years-long labor—was not in vain. The 
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H6tel is gone, but the square remains, and is 
magnificent ! 

O stones of the Place de Gréve! could ye 
but cry out! None of ye are so new that ye 
have not seen a new revolution ; none so old 
that ye can tell of the first revolt. Even when 
the Hétel had but one story and was a clum- 
sy unadorned structure revolt raged around 
it. The workmen have made this square the 
rendezvous of misery—the Mecca of protest 
—the altar of sacrifice, and every score of 
years they baptize it anew in their own blood 
and that of their richer brethren. ‘ What a 
lovely ruin!” says a Parisian girl in the 
crowd of gazers; “isn’t it delightful to have 
a real historic relic at one’s very door ?” 

Coming back from the material municipal 
ruins, let us look for a moment at the finan- 
cial. This unlovely square, with the long 
narrow streets leading from it in all direc- 
tions, is called Place de la Bourse, because 
the Bourse, or Stock-Exchange, stands in it. 
The building is massive, but far from beauti- 
ful; the roof is heavy, and the pillars in front 
are awkward. The great- room in which 
stocks are bought and sold resembles a mad- 
house, where every patient is raving and dan- 
gerously violent. ‘Twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple battle for commercial life there daily, and 
every man’s hand is against his neighbor. 
From the galleries one looks down upon a 
mass of shrieking, foaming, gesticulating 
wretches, who literally trample, from time to 
time, on one another. At three P.M. pre- 
cisely the recording books are closed with a 
bang, and an agonized wail, terrible and yet 
comical to hear, goes up from thuse who have 
not had their transactions recorded. The 
walls tremble with the rush and fury of the 
voices. At five minutes before three all is 
uproar ; at five minutes past three the Bourse 
is as quiet asa cemetery. The final whirl- 
wind is very brief. 


IN THE CATACOMBS. 
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The Paris Exchange was originally held in 
the open air, and during the Revolution took 
refuge in the Palais Royal’s court-yard. The 
present Bourse was begun in 1808, on the 
foundations of an old convent, and finished in 
1827. Statues of Commerce, of Consular 
Justice, of Industry, and Agriculture—both 
the latter looking very ill at ease in Paris— 
decorate the stairways; Pujol’s frescoes, in 
the grand hall where the commercial dervish- 
es dance and howl, are interesting but not 
strong. The Bourse was held by the order 
party during the Commune until it was no 
longer wise to resist, and the red flag went up 
over it. Some bloody fighting occurred in its 
vicinity, and it bears its share of bullet- 
marks. It was a costly building,—eight mil- 
lions of francs coming out of the pockets of 
the State and Paris before it was completed. 

A clever Frenchman says: ‘One may 
compare the boulevards to two hemispheres. 
The antipodes are the Places of the Made- 
leine and the Bastille—and the equator is the 
Boulevard Montmartre.” This is eminently 
true,’ and the Montmartre boulevard also 
gives the typical Parisian life to the would-be 
observer much sooner than do the grand 
boulevards. It is always the most gayly 
lighted at night ; ever the most active, boiling 
over, energetic street in the great city. 

Here are many of the most splendid shops, 
and here the cafés in which the literature of 
Paris is concocted. The Commune of ’71 
was born on this boulevard, in the Café de 
Madrid ; new operas and comedies receive 
their first criticism here; and here, during 
the Second Empire, the men in blouses sta- 
tioned themselves whenever a manifestation 
of the popular displeasure was felt necessary. 
Here vice puts on its most attractive hues, 
and the gilded mob surges up and down the 
smooth walks, every one telling his profound. 
est secrets, not only to his accompanying 

friend, but loud enough to be heard by 
all. No one listens,—every one talks. 
It is Babel. All languages resound; 
beer and coffee are asked for with twenty 
different accents. The shops all deal 
in articles of luxury; the shopkeepers 
are the only people who seem unhappy 

| in the midst of the reckless gayety which 

| is so characteristic of the Boulevard, 
Montmartre. 

In the Rue St. Denis, opposite the old 
arch which stands almost in the middle 
of the modern boulevard, one catches 4 
glimpse of Paris as it was thirty years 
ago, and hurries away, glad that he did 
not live there then. But there is som* 
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thing very picturesque in the straggling, irreg- 
ular street, with the cobble-stone pavements, 
the market-women’s carts posted directly be- 
fore the shop-doors, and the shop-windows 
filled full of wooden shoes, baskets, onions, 
farming tools, cheap clothing, and all the 
paraphernalia of a Cortlandt street trade. 
One never can fancy buying potatoes on 
the grand boulevards; it seems to the 
stranger who haunts these glittering ave- 
nues habitually that everything is made ready 
to order instantaneously by some magic pro- 
cess, and that no one ever buys potatoes, 
An occasional run into the old streets is re- 
freshing: it brings one back to the every- 
day round and return of life’s necessities, 
which he had fancied himself almost emanci- 
pated from. 

The Catacombs of Paris, which are really 
much more curious and interesting than those 
of Rome, acquired new fame during the days 
of the Commune. It was said—but every 
one knows how little dependence is to be 
placed on a journal’s on dif in Paris—that a 
large number of troops from one of the forts 
which the rebels held took refuge in the 
gloomy mazes of these catacombs when they 
saw that their cause was lost. All the en- 
trances were therefore carefully closed, and 
the unfortunate wretches were left to eat each 
other, or to perish the moment they appeared 
at the entrance. 

lhe exact origin of the Catacombs is lost in 








the night of Time. In the fourth cen- 

tury robbers and petty cut-throats used 

to burrow in the chalk formations under- 

lying Paris, and the easy manner in 

which passages could be worked enabled 

them to construct many miles of subter- 

ranean galleries. In these they hid 

| their stolen goods, and, when pursued, 

took refuge. The superstitious peo- 

ple of the day, finding that the robbers 

suddenly disappeared, believed them 

in league with the devil, and, devoutly 

praying, returned trembling from a 

fruitless chase. Isambert, one of the 

most famous of the robber chieftains 

who thus made the earth open and 

swallow them up, has bequeathed his 

name to history, although it is not 

known exactly when he lived. It was 

not until the foundations of the Obser 

vatory began to give way that the in- 

habitants of more modern times found 

that the earth was hollow beneath them. 

Explorations were made, and many 

valuable lives were lost in the vain 

endeavor to discover all the exits 

and ramifications of this wondrous subterra- 

nean labyrinth whose construction had ex- 

tended over a period of ten centuries. Some 

times a savan would prick up his courage 

and go a long way into some hitherto unex 

plored passages, never to reappear again. 

Mayhap he stumbled into some hidden pooi, 

or his torch went out, and in vain groping to 
find his way back he miserably perished. 

The Parisians are allowed a peep into the 
Catacombs from time to time, and strangers 
generally accompany the men who work in 
those somber regions, and who make a week- 
ly descent. It is quite an undertaking to 
visit the chambers where the most interest- 
ing relics are stored. Some morning you 
find yourself waiting with three or four hun- 
dred others at the great entrance in the Rue 
d’Enfer. Throngs of old women, with the 
“full and complete History of the Cata- 
combs,” din the excellence of their wares in 
your ears. They also offer you something 
which you must take—a tin candlestick and 
one or two candles—to light your way, and 
possibly an oil-cloth cloak to protect you 
from the damp. At a given moment the 
uniformed functionary of the government ap- 
pears, orders the entrance to be cleared, and 
descends a few steps. He cries out to the 
men below to count the “ladies and gentle- 
men” as they go down, and they will be 
counted again while they are on their way 
back. It would be comparatively easy to 
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lose one or two of them ;—that would reflect 
discredit on the administration. 

Now you begin the descent—down a long 
flight of solid stone steps which wind around 
a pillar. From time to time the lugubrious 
procession pauses, to allow some one to re- 
cover from dizziness, or because some lady 
cries out that a wretch is dropping candle- 
wax on her garments. At last the bottom is 
reached, and one finds himself in a long, nar- 
row passage, slightly vaulted above. A pale 
face gleams out from a niche on the side of 
the passage. It is that of one of the work- 
men. His lips move—he is counting the 
visitors once more. The passage is not very 
high, and one is compelled to walk in a stoop- 
ing posture. Gradually, however, it widens, 
and we arrive at the Ossuary, and read, over 
our heads—Memoria Majorum. 

It is estimated that at least seven miilions 
of skeletons have been placed in the Cata- 
combs since they were first really invaded by 
the moderns. The Ossuary, which the guides 
now light up with glaring torches, contains 
all the skeletons and scattered bones which 
have been collected in old cemeteries, 
churches, and monasteries since 1785. 
An epoch long and grandiose—that from 
the time of the Czsars until 1861—is 
represented in this vast vault. The Me- 
rovingian kings are cheek-by-jowl with 
those who perished in the Place de 
Gréve in Za Révolution, and beggar and 
prince have given their skulls to make a 
monument. Twelve masons are em- 
ployed every day in the year in this 
vault in arranging and sorting the bones. 
The walls are made entirely of skulls, 
vertebrze, knee-joints, and arm-bones. 
The polished skulls grin horribly at one 
as he passes, and one can almost fancy 
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endowed with life. During the 
great .revolution cartloads of bodies 
were shot down into the Catacombs 
nightly, while priests chanted hasty 
masses over them, and the bodies were 
then decomposed by chemical agen. 
cies, that one might get at the bones 
as speedily as possible. Look! here is 
another inscription, very prettily done in | 
bones—Sicut unda dies nostri fluxerunt. 
Stone tablets at every division in the 
vault show the section of Paris from 
which the bones were taken. In this 
vault great pillars have been placed to 
prop up the falling roof, as once or twice 
the inhabitants above have been horti- 
fied by an ominous shaking of the earth. 
If the roof should give way now! 

But it does not, and we turn to see, 
farther on, the bones of the “ Victims of 
the Combat at the Chateau of the Tuile- 
ries, August 10, 1792,” and farther on those 
from the “Combat of the Place de Gréve, 
August 28 and 29, 1798.” 

So we pass on from chamber to chamber, 
leaving passages on either hand which have 
been chained up, lest our curiosity to ex- 
plore them prove fatal to us. Again we 
are all counted, and after we have been 
shown, literally, miles of bones, we are ush- 
ered into the open air by clambering up a 
flight of steps, and find ourselves in another 
quarter of the city—surrounded by old wo- 
men who persist in following us, and taking 
our candlesticks away from us. ‘There isa 
feeling as if one had been buried alive. 

There is one other excursion which you 
must not fail to make under Paris. Some 
Thursday you will take the ticket which the 
minister has procured for you, and go to one 
of the entrances to the sewers, at an hour 
previously agreed upon. You clamber down 
a short flight of steps, and find yourself ina 
long gallery, moist and filled with unpleasant 


them 
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odors. A narrow sidewalk at the left and 
right borders a canal which is deeper than it 
is wide; a muddy and impure liquid flows 
slowly by. On each side of this Stygian 
canal there is a line of rails, and you are in- 
vited with your companions to step into the 
car which stands at the end of one of these 
lines. A huge lamp in front of the car lights 
the dreary way, and the workmen push you 
along, explaining, as the wheels roll swiftly 
under their sturdy pressure, the various pecu- 
liarities of the route. All along the sewer 
are placed the blue and white placards an- 
nouncing the names of the streets under 
which you are passing. If that immense me- 
tal tube just above your head which runs the 
whole length of this novel underground pas- 
sage should crack, you would be swept away 
in a torrent, for that is the principal conduit 
for the city water. The odor is not as horri- 
ble as you imagined on entering; the system 
of ventilation throughout the sixty leagues of 
sewerage under Paris is perfect. The guides 
whirl you along until their boots finally splash 
in the pool, the little railway is submerged, 
and you turn instinctively to jump from the 
car. But nothing has happened; you are 
only arriving in the old sewers, and from 
those terrible labyrinths you suddenly turn 
obliquely away, and arrive at the great col- 
lecting sewer, where a broad and sleazy cur- 
rent of unnamable mixtures flows slowly to- 
wardthe Seine. “Think oftit!” says Nadar, 


“we spend four hundred millions of francs | 


yearly in poisoning our fishes !” 
While you are sound asleep, enjoying 


your first, or two-in-the-morning nap, the | 
market world of Paris is astir, and the Cen- | 
tral Market Halls, situated near the fine old | 





church of Saint Eustache, resound with the 
clamor of peasants fresh from the country. 
Thousands of wagons are concentrated to- 
ward the same point, but there is no crowd- 
ing, no blocking of the ways; for each 
market-wagon, has its station where it must 
unload, and has a special hall to go to. The 
Central Halls consist of twelve superb pavil- 
ions, built of iron, glass, and bricks, and 
each hall is filled with numerous stalls. Since 
Paris, in a year, eats something like 110,- 
ooo “ beef-creatures,” 46,000 cows, 169,000 
calves, and 840,000 sheep, 10,500,000 
pounds of butter, 232,000,000 of eggs, 
nearly two millions of cheeses, and an abso- 
lutely incalculable quantity of vegetables, 
the central dispensary is naturally a busy 
place. The grape-merchants sell more than 
25,000,000 pounds of this delicious fruit 
yearly. Everything in the markets is con- 
ducted with the utmost precision, and a lit- 
tle army of policemen promenade day and 
night in the great buildings. The bare- 
headed serving-maids, with basket on arm, 
come twice a day to bargain for the break- 
fasts and dinners of their employers; and 
from sunrise until late at night there is a vast 
humming arising from the buildings, which 
can be heard at some distance. The market- 
women are proverbial for their quick wit and 
business talent. Do not try to jest with 
them; your American idioms will betray 


| you, and they may say something crushing. 


Stop a moment! here is a little booth filled 
with flowers. Let us buy some breast-knots. 
Pansies—and green leaves—five sous? Ah! 
now we shall not remember the smells of the 
Catacombs and Sewers. Let us go and stroll 
in the Tuileries garden. 


——— —2 «+> ——— 
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_ THERE is a significant contrast in the po- 
sition which Mr. Maurice held in England 
and America. His death has passed here 
with but slight notice, but it is rarely that the 
journals in England unite in so high a tri- 


‘ bute. The names of those to whom is given | 


here the highest position in the recent liter- 
ature of England, are those who have turned 
to him as to a great teacher and master. 
Mr. Tennyson not only placed him in a most 
intimate relation to himself and his children, 
but has written to him, in verse of a rare and 
reserved metrical art, the expression of his 
friendship ; to him was given the welcome to 
Ss home :— 
VoL. IV.—34 





‘Come, Maurice, pay one visit here, 
For those are few we hold as dear ; 
Nor pay but one, but come for many, 
Many and many a happy year.” 


Mr. John Sterling, so long ago as 1829, said 
of him, and the reference is to nearly the 
| whole work afterward gathered in the liter- 
| ary memoirs of Sterling, “‘ When I have done 
any good, I have seldom been more than a 
patch of sand to receive and retain the im- 


pression of his footstep.” When Charlotte 
Bronté came up to London from the remote 
Rectory of Haworth, she went to hear him at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and wrote that “if she might 
live in London,,she would always go to hear 
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him.” Bunsen wrote from Dresden with en- 
thusiasm of some of his just published ser- 
mons, and afterwards in the Hippolytus 
speaks of him as “the Semitic exponent of 
the deepest elements of English thought and 
life, in the field of philosophy and theology.” 
Mr. Tom Hughes inscribed to"him his Zom 
Brown at Oxford in words expressive of 
‘ever-increasing affection and reverence,” 
and spoke of him as one who had been an 
apostle to him, and quite recently referred 
to his call to the chair of philosophy at 
Cambridge as, for many in England, the most 
important event in the closing year. Prof. 
Garbett in his Bampton lectures does not 
hesitate to speak of him as “ the most philo- 
sophical writer of the day.” Mr. MacDonald 
has recently dedicated a book to him as 
‘“‘a man honored of God,” and has written 
of him as 


** Of all Thy men, late left, the most divine.” 


But these names, to which many of no less 
fame might be added, are nearly all names 
better known here than is that of Mr. Mau- 
rice. ‘Those who have read with intellectual 


sympathy the In Memoriam of Tennyson 
have yet given no attention to that profound 
theological thought which has left its clear 


impress upon Mr. Tennyson’s whole work. 
Those who have found in the novels of 
Mr. MacDonald the beginning of a new 
school in literature are still unacquainted 
with the master whom he recognized. Those 
who gave a public welcome to Mr. Hughes 
would receive with the utmost surprise his 
announcement of the call of Mr. Maurice 
to a chair of philosophy as the most im- 
portant event in the annals of a year in 
England. 

It is difficult to account for this contrast. 
Is it because the wardens at our gates are 
all of the sects, and this man in thought and 
spirit was truly catholic?—or do we all wil- 
lingly or unwillingly join in the throng of a 
school or party to follow its leaders, to repeat 
its phrases, to bear its devices, and this man 
always refused to allow his name to be used 
in connection with any school or party ?— 
or have we come to believe that the sole end 
of intellectual power and attainment is em- 
braced in science, and that as limited to the 
process of the physical world and the mind 
of man as involved in that process, so that in 
Hegel’s distinction, the first field, that of 
nature alone, is recognized, but the other 
fields of logic and of spirit are rejected, and 
this man was then occupied wholly with sub- 
jects of curious but useless inquiry whose 





interest has expired, and his life was wasted 
among their superstitious vanities ? 

The mere study of the history of modern 
thought would require a fuller recognition of 
the position of Mr. Maurice. If it be said 
that an influence so wide and profound must 
be largely personal, then how strong must 
be the personality, and what more may be 
said? It was a life of wide relations, al- 
though there was one single thread through 
thought and work, one single tone not lost 
until “‘he beat his music out.” It may not 
often be said of one man as of him—he was 
the writer of books which have left their im- 
press upon his age, he was the founder of in- 
stitutions which are the embodiment of its 
spirit. It was not a life withdrawn from the 
world, but in the very center of its activities. 
Working upon the subjects occupying most 
deeply his own age, and expressing his sin- 
cerest conviction upon them, he was always 
at the front, and the only isolation was from 
his advance. He says in one of his earlier 
works, ‘“‘ No man, I think, will ever be of 
much use to his generation, who does not 
apply himself mainly to the questions which 
are occupying those who belong to it. An 
antiquary I dare say leads a much easier and 
quieter life than one who interferes with his 
contemporaries and takes part in their spec- 
ulations. But his quietness is his reward; 
those who seek another must be content to 
part with it.” The best work is that which 
each may do working in his own age in sym- 
pathy with its struggles and aspirations, and 
in conflict with its meanness and falsehood, 
and thus the best work is done for other 
and later ages. But he who holds aloof from 
his own, is still more aloof from coming 
ages. Such a life should surely not pass 
without some brief review. 

Frederick Denison Maurice was born in 
1805. He was the son of a Unitarian minis- 
ter. His early life brought him in contact 
with Puritanism and Quakerism and Meth- 
odism, the great historic forces in English 
religious thought. This must have furnished 
many elements to fit him for his work. His 
education was pursued at both the great na- 
tional Universities. This brought him into 
personal association with the best men at 
the Universities in his day. At Cambridge 
he met John Sterling, who was always after- 
ward most intimately associated with him, 
and Julius Hare, and Monckton Milnes, who 
as a peer has the style of Lord Houghton, 
and Richard Trench, now Archbishop o 
Dublin, and with these there grew up 4 
friendship which continued through life. 
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His university course was characterized by 
that independence and sincerity of convic- 
tion which was always to hold its own way 
unwavering and unbroken. Although “‘pass- 
ing the examinations of the University with 
the highest distinction,” he left it on the 
threshold of honors which in a national uni- 
versity are the open avenues to every place. 
It was simply a conviction of duty, and obe- 
dience was imperative. He would not even 
allow his name to remain on its roll, which 
would admit of his return to the place which 
he might claim. Then he went up to Lon- 
don, as nearly all young Englishmen of 
higher culture go. John Sterling soon fol- 
lowed him, and together they made adven- 
ture in literature and journalism. They be- 
came owners and editors of Zhe Athenaeum, 
then a new weekly literary journal, and each 
in the intervals was engaged in writing a 
novel, soon to become the form in which the 
literature of this Victorian age in England 
was to find its highest achievement. But this 
work, passing into the hands of a publisher, 
did not appear until after the course of Mr. 
Maurice had wholly changed. Carlyle, in 
that essay of singular literary art, the Life of 
John Sterling, says of the articles in Zhe 
Atheneum that their character soon began to 
attract notice in London, and describes 
Sterling’s work as “crude, imperfect, but 
singularly beautiful and attractive,—good 
reading still ;” but Sterling himself always 
recognized his obligations to Maurice, and 
writing to Hare said, ““Of what good you 
have found in the Atheneum, by far the 
larger part is attributable to him.” 

But the thought of Maurice was changing. 
The obstacle to his graduation at the Uni- 
versity had been his refusal to subscribe to 
the Thirty-Nine Articles. Now he was led 
not only to subscribe to them, but in 1828 
he took orders in the Church of England. 
Yet he still shrank so strongly from the risk 
of any distrust, that he refused to return to 
Cambridge, and entered his name at Oxford, 
from which he graduated. Sincere in his 
refusal to subscribe to these Articles, he was 
sincere again in his subscription to them. 
But he had come to hold them as the articles 
of achurch to which there belonged an or- 
ganic life; he held them, if the distinction 
may serve to express it, as a doctrine, and 
hot as the definition of a dogma, and instead 
of finding their acceptance a bondage, as in 
some formal limitation of thought, he found a 
truth whose acceptance was freedom. 

He became the curate of a country parish, 
where he remained until 1839. He was 





then made the chaplain at Guy’s Hospital in 
London. This field of work left its impress 
upon his thought, and in his writings at that 
time appears a sympathy with the suffering 
of men, with the sorrow and pain of the 
world, the crying of its anguish and its grief, 
but there comes out also a larger and higher 
conception of humanity. There was also 
the society of doctors, towards which he was 
always drawn, because “they believe in 
health.” He then became the chaplain at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where again he was brought 
into the society of lawyers and judges of 
courts, and at last, quite recently, he became 
the incumbent of St. Peter's chapel in Vere 
st., under the crown patronage,—“ bringing 
to the very homeliest close the long-sus- 
tained series of his pastoral work.” Through 
all this period, which extended to the very 
close of his life, to visit the sick, to counsel 
the erring, “ to increase the store, and mend 
the shelter of the poor,” to wait at a wedding 
and a funeral, to gather persons for confir- 
mation in the church,—to be the minister of 
his people,—this was his chief work and this 
“his primacy.” 

He held two academic positions. For a 
brief interval he occupied the chair of Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Modern History in 
King’s College, London. From this he was 
removed in 1853, on the publication of 
certain writings which he would in no way 
modify. It is from this incident and the 
following controversy which stirred the 
religious newspapers that he is known here, 
rather than by the large services of a long 
life. The position which he took was never 
changed, and he says at a later time in 
reference to it: “I have long felt that I 
cannot preach the gospel of Jesus Christ, in 
the length or breadth of it, while I am com- 
pelled to lay down limits of space and time 
for the operation of God's grace and Re- 
demption.” In-1866 he was made the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University 


| of Cambridge. 


At one time he delivered the “Boyle 
Lectures,” and again the “ Warburton Lec- 
tures.” But the mere catalogue of his wri- 
tings would fill one of these pages. Lec- 
tures, sermons, essays, tracts, letters, were 
sent forth on nearly every subject which 
agitated most deeply, during a period of 
forty years, the thought of England, and 
their influence was nearly always apparent 
on the life of England. He somewhere says 
of one of the earlier Fathers, that the titles of 
his writings are of interest, as indicating the 
thought of the age in which he lived and his 
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relation to it, and this may apply as well to 
his own writings. Among the titles of them 
are, Zhe Kingdom of Christ ; The Religions 
of the World, and their relation to Christi- 
anity ; Learning and Working ; The Church 
a Family; The Claims of the Bible and 
Science ; Lectures on Education; The Doc- 
trine of Sacrifice; The Prophets and Kings 
of the Old Testament; The Unity of the 
sVew Testament; The Conflict of Good and 
Evil in our day; The Workman and the 
Franchise ; The Commandments considered 
as Instruments of National Reformation ; 
The Ground and Object of Hope for Man- 
hind. 

His writings always betray a certain in- 
difference to form. They have often, hardly 
one would say a crude, but still an unformed 
character. It is not a lack of appreciation 
of art, for that appears in a very high degree, 
nor is it a disdain of the art of composition, 
but it is the characteristic of one who, having 
a word to utter and a message to give, is 
chiefly intent upon that. There is thus no 
regard for a formal rhetoric, and no cadence 
of tone nor balance of words, and no anti- 
thesis is allowed to divert him from the 
object of his thought. The expression is 


thus rarely obscure, although often involved. 


The style is simple and homely, while yet 
often interrupted by phrases and passages of 
singular beauty, and sometimes rising into 
great eloquence. It most frequently has the 
form of a direct address, as if of a person to 
a person, and there is a reluctance to use 
any other form. There is humor and strong 
irony, and sometimes a rare satirical power, 
but this always has a side of truth and is 
never unkindly. 

There is constantly evidence of the most 
ample and thorough scholarship. The lec- 
tures on Literature, on Church History, on 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, show a 
thorough study of the original works which 
pass under review on these subjects. There 
is a catholic spirit which enables him to give 
a fair representation of the most opposite sys- 
tems and a large sympathy which brings him 
near to men. There is a broad grasp of the 
spirit of an historical period, and the charac- 
ter of historical movements, which can only 
come from a knowledge of the working of 
spiritual and moral forces in the world. It is 
not the knowledge nor the acquisition of the 
schools. It discerns that which is substan- 
tial from that which is accidental. It is 
quick to penetrate any pretense and is not 
imposed upon by any form. This appears 
in the estimate of historical characters, and 








thus in the brief period of the Church over 
which his lectures extend, there is a distrust 
of the garb of the philosopher which Justin 
was fond of assuming, and of the elaborate 
rhetoric with its measured antithesis which 
Tertullian uses, and the only expression of 
personal sympathy is with a man of far great., 
er simplicity of character, who, moving 
through all the conflicts of his age and in its 
stir, was occupied with the most profound 
subjects of theology, Clemens of Alexandria. 
In the following period the name which at- 
tracts him most is that of Athanasius, and 
placing upon the work of Gibbon the high 
value which all scholars give to it, he notices 
the fact that the historian, although writing 
from a negative or averse position, yet leaves 
Athanasius the central figure in his history. 
In modern literature there is most frequent 
reference to Shakespeare, and especially to 
his historical plays, and then to Milton and 
Wordsworth. But he seems constantly 
drawn to the literature of his own time, and 
one of his latest works gathers many of its 
finest illustrations from the most recent wri- 
tings of Mr. Browning and Mr. Swinburne 
and George Eliot. 

In the review of his writings, it would ex- 
ceed our limits to attempt more than a brief 
indication of the value of the more impor- 
tant of them. There are some, as those on 
The Claims of the Bible and Science, and on 
The Workman and the Franchise, which, al- 
though containing fragmentary passages and 
suggestions of value, can hardly be said to 
add much to the subject. But simply this 
suggestiveness he might regard as of higher 
merit, and consistently with his whole 
thought he held suggestiveness as the first 
quality in any writer. Zhe Kingdom of Christ 
is one of his earlier works. But its value 1s 
impaired by its diffuse and cumbersome style, 
and one often in the process of thought 1s 
detained too long from the conclusion, and it 
seems thus only an effort toward the larger 
conception which came in later years. Thus 
his work on the Gospel of St. Luke was af- 
terwards published as in some way a substi- 
tute for this earlier work. But it is of value 
for its apprehension of opposing systems and 
schools of theology, and their reconciliation 
is found in a higher unity. Its aim 1s the 
application of a Christian principle to the, 
whole organization of society. The volume 
called Theological Essays throws light upon 
the relation of his thought to the historical 
development of many subjects of which it 
treats, but it is not on the whole the best oF 
the fullest expression of it. His work om 
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ethics, while holding the chair of moral phi- 
losophy at Cambridge, appeared in two 


volumes, on Zhe Conscience and on Social | 


Morality. There is no work on its subject 
in the whole range of English literature, al- 
though the attainment of the English mind 
has been far higher here than in any other 
department of philosophy, which may be 
brought into comparison with this in its 
scope or constructive power. The works 
which present only a dry mechanical notion, 
as that of Whewell, or simply the application 
of some abstract propositions, are poor and 
barren in comparison with it. It is in direct 
‘conflict with the advocates of a so-called 
principle of independent morality, which is 
rather, in the isolation of man from all rela- 
tions, a principle of immorality. It traces the 
process and realization of a moral life and 
order in the family and the nation and hu- 
manity—a principle of domestic dnd politi- 
cal and universal morality. The develop- 
ment of a universal principle is sought in 
the great historical periods of the modern 
world. It is necessary to notice a volume to 
which a sequel afterwards appeared, entitled, 
What is Revelation? It was called out in a 
controversy with Mr. Mansel, and is scarce- 
ly equal as an argument to many. essays 
which appeared during the discussion follow- 
ing Mr. Mansel’s lectures, and one may not 
regret that he fails to give in: any formal 
statement a reply to the inquiry which is the 
title to his volume. He wrote many pre- 
faces and introductions to books, but these 
had rarely more value than usually attaches 
to this style of literature. A preface to a 
dramatic work by Mr. Kingsley is chiefly to 
be noticed for its justification of a clergyman 
as a writer of dramas, which one would think 
would depend wholly on the quality of the 
dramas. 

An English critic has described his Ais- 
tory of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
in its intellectual character, as his great work. 
In comparison with his really great work, 
which is in Theology, and his work there we 
believe has been very far beyond that of any 
man of his generation, this history only illus- 
trates the extent of his scholarship and the 
truth of his philosophical principles. The 
defect of the work is obvious, as it often be- 
trays rather the reflection of the historian 
than the central aim and principle of the sys- 
tem or age of which he writes; it retains 
oriental forms and systems of thought which 
belong rather to merely religious speculation 
than to the development of philosophy ; it is 
also disposed to connect the thought of the 





great masters of philosophy too closely with 
the problems of this age, whenever they may 
throw any light upon its tendencies, and 
while this is full of suggestion, yet the men of 
whom he writes suffer by it a detachment 
from their own age. It is no disparagement 
to say that it is inferior to the histories of 
some Germai writers, for this has been the 
field of their highest critical power. But the 
sketches of the philosophy of Plato, of the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, of the Medizval 
philosophy, of Spinoza and Hobbes, are per- 
haps the best in English literature. It is 
comprehensive, and there is scarcely any 
great name omitted from the period which it 
embraces. It is thoroughly realistic, and the 
idea is apprehended as becoming real. Mr. 
Maurice says justly in his preface that he has 
always written as a theologian. And still 
this gives to some of these sketches a singu- 
lar and profound beauty. Thus in the record 
of this “search after wisdom,” Plato be- 
comes a prophet of the human soul, an in- 
terpreter of its deepest aspiration and de- 
sire, but they are longings which have their 
object and fulfillment only in Him who has 
come into the world: thus Spinoza is striv- 
ing through forms of thought, with i herited 
elements of knowledge and with th ques- 
tions of his own age, toward the perf.ct rev- 
elation of God. The characterization of a 
man or system is often gathered up in a sin- 
gle phrase or sentence. He says of Socra- 
tes, “It was evident that he had been able to 
minister to other minds because he knew so 
well what was passing in his own, and had 
sought out every principle as the solution of 
an actual difficulty.” The Republic of Pla- 
to—illustrating a subject constantly recurring 
in philosophy, “the relations between the 


+ mind of man and the constitution of soci- 


ety” —is not “ imaginary,” but its aim is to 
“ascertain the conditions of political unity,” 
to “search out the idea, and to trace what 
notions are inconsistent with it, or have 
sought to make themselves part of it.” 
There is a thorough appreciation of the po- 
sition and influence of Locke, but he says of 
him, quoting his own phrase: “All the most 
earnest questionings of men, in every age 
and in every direction, had, according to 
Locke, ‘begun at the wrong end.’ From 
Socrates to Spinoza, nearly all searchers after 
truth, to whatever schools they might belong, 
pagans or Christians, Nominalists and Real- 
ists, Dogmatists and Skeptics, Catholics and 
Protestants, had been losing themselves in an 
‘ocean of being.’” After saying that it had 
been Plato’s great object to explain what 
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he meant by an “idea,” and how it differs 
from a “notion,” he adds of Locke, “ He 
does not indicate in any one syllable of his 
essay that he had a glimpse (we do not say 
of Plato’s meaning, but) of the possibility 
that he had a meaning.” Voltaire he char- 
acterizes as “the skeptic of the salons,” Sa- 
vonarola is ‘the Dominican Reformer, the 
enemy of ecclesiastics and artists, the ruler 
and prophet of Florence.” Hobbes he de- 
scribes as the most “ courageous of Dogmat- 
ists.” Richard Hooker is justly represented 
as “the English politician of the sixteenth 
century.” The brief sketch of Edwards has 
for us a special interest ; it is historical, and 
thus brings Edwards into a relation with his 
age; it is critical, and his real work and 
service are not obscured by the reflected ad- 
miration of a domestic and provincial tradi- 
tion. It gives more attention to Edwards 
than is usual in a history of thought of a 
foreign writer. He says of Edwards: “ Be- 
longing to the eighteenth century, to the 
times when happiness was represented as 
‘our being’s end and aim,’ his conception of 
God fad °s from that of a supremely righteous 
into a -upremely ‘happy Being.’ We are 


not sub tituting a phrase of our own for his ; 


it is th: one he has chosen. And it is not 
(what } irase could be, in so clear and logical 
a writer?) an insignificant one. It is the an- 
tecedent of a long series of consequences. 
This happy Being is removed from all partici- 
pation in the miseries of his creatures. To 
conceive his bliss as in any way affected by 
them is impossible, is profane. Thin‘ what 
arent must come from the mixture of this 
new cloth with the old garment. The right- 
eous Being must desire righteousness; he 
must punish unrighteousness. But the se- 
renely happy Being cannot be disturbed by 
the sight of what is wrong, cannot be afflict- 
ed by the sufferings of the wrong-doer. He 
can only rejoice that a Jaw which he has cre- 
ated can execute itself. Think next of this 
conception standing side by side with the 
faith that the Man of Sorrows is the express 
image of this being; that he who bore all 
griefs for the sake of man is His only begot- 
ten Son.” But this, the writer adds, is not 
the only instance in which the eighteenth cen- 
tury conception of morality exercises its most 
baleful influence over Edwards. “ He is most 
anxious to prove that his doctrine does not in- 
terfere with human responsibility or even hu- 
man liberty, in the right sense of these words. 
His great distinction of physical and moral 
necessity will be quite sufficient, he hopes, 
for this purpose. So long as he is occupied 





in refuting his opponent, he uses that dis. 
tinction ably and effectually. But when the 
great distinction is to do its positive work, 
when the New England doctor undertakes to 
explain what choice men are able to exer- 
cise—how they become responsible for their 
failures—he has no resource but to introduce 
a machinery of motives which are presented 
to the man, which act first upon his under- 
standing and then upon what is called his 
will. No doubt these motives interpose a 
convenient barrier between the will of man 
and the will of God. No doubt it may bea 
comfort to some to think we are not direct- 
ly under the government of God; we are: 
only under the government of motives. But 
certainly an old Puritan would not have 
found any comfort in the confession of such 
mediators. He would have said: ‘These 
motives are new Gods which our fathers 
knew not.’ He would have cried to the true 
God to break such idols in pieces.” He 
represents “the Puritan faith of Edwards as 
weakened by his faith in Locke.” The his- 
tory of philosophy carefully traces the influ- 
ence of the moral speculation of an age upon 
its political character. It would not justify 
the scheme of a philosophical library which 
should include the philosophy of nature, 
and omit the philosophy of politics. His 
own work on the prophets and kings of the 
Old Testament is a contribution to political 
literature of the highest value. His political 
principles led him to the strongest sympa- 
thy with the United States in the late war. 
The brief reply which he wrote to the paper 
of Mr. Carlyle closed with the inquiry 
‘“‘whether the corner-stone of society was 
slavery, or one who died on the cross the 
death of a slave.” No period in history at- 
tracted him more than the Puritan age, and 
the development of Puritan principles in 
America. Thus he says in a characteriza- 
tion of Milton, “He knew through the failure 
of his own age that freedom did not depend 
upon these human agents. Every step im 
his painful discoveries had led him more to 
see that it belongs to the spirit of man ; that 
parliaments and protectors can give it as lit- 
tle as kings—preachers as little as prelates; 
that all may do something to crush or 
weaken the hearts in which it should dwell 
and grow; that all may do something to 
strengthen it in those hearts, if they will con- 
fess a God who demands obedience of his 
creatures as the condition of their freedom. 
The sense of this union was never so strong 
in Milton as in those evil days on which he 
complained that he had fallen. The men 
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who were flushed with insolence and wine 
showed him how indifference to the one 
involved the loss of the other. ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and -‘ Paradise Regained’ embodied 
his conception of their separation and their 
reconciliation. There is the greatest possi- 
ble contrast between the lofty and various 
music of a poem, and the vulgar actualities 
of a colonial existence ; yet it seems to me 
sometimes as if New England were a trans- 
lation into prose of the thought that was 
working in Milton’s mind from its early 
mor ing to its sunset.” 

1 e life of Mr. Maurice was one of wide 
acti ity. In the true spirit of the workman, 
he worked with faith and freedom towards the 
realization of his idea. It was a life of un- 
ceasing toil. He was the founder, and from 
its institution.until his death the Principal, 
of the Workingmen’s College in London, the 
first ever opened in the city. He had here 
at last the support of Messrs. Davies and 
Hughes and Ruskin and Rossetti and Wool- 
man. He was the actual founder and always 
the foremost promoter of Queen’s College for 
women. He was one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the organization of workmen, and 
the institution of a principle of co-operation 
instead of competition in labor. It illustrates 
the extent of his service that at dates of wide 
interval he delivered the opening lecture to 
the “Metropolitan Evening Classes for 
Young Men;” he gave a series of lectures 
on “the co-operative principle of organiza- 
tion for workmen,” and a series on learning 
and working which is an argument for the 
education of adults. 

If one would compare with the wild and 
wicked schemes which furnish epigrams for 
some of our labor reformers,—men whose 
only labor is to sow tares on every new and 
open field, —if one would compare with these 
the expression of truths whose recognition 
alone can save men and nations, which 
though they may often seem-only the tradi- 
tion of an old imposture, or a worn-out wis- 
dom, have yet given strength to all noble civi- 
lization, he may turn to the slight book of Mr. 
Maurice on Zhe Commandments as Instru- 
ments of National Reformation. The spirit in 
which Mr. Maurice worked may be tr.iced in 
a‘brief passage from the Letter which 1ormed 
the preface to his lectures at the opening 
of the Workingmen’s College. “We have 
never doubted that the country must look 
for its blessings through the elevation of its 
working class ; that we must all sink if that 
1s not raised. We have never dreamed that 
that class could be benefited by losing its 





working character, by acquiring habits of 
ease or self-indulgence. We have rather 
thought that a// must learn the dignity of la- 
bor, and the blessing of self-restraint. We 
could not talk to suffering men of intellectual 
or moral improvement without first taking an 
interest in their physical condition, and their 
ordinary occupations ; but we felt that any 
interest of this kind would be utterly wasted, 
that it would do harm and not good, if it 
were not the means of leading them to re- 
gard themselves as human beings made in 
the image of God. We have never thought 
that we could help them to be individually 
wise or individually good if we forgot that 
they were social beings, bound to each other 
by the ties of family, neighborhood, country, 
and by a common humanity. We have 
never thought that we could make them un- 
derstand what that common humanity means, 
or even what is implied in any of these sub- 
ordinate relations, unless we could speak to 
them of a Son of Man in whom they have a 
common interest. We have believed that in 
order to do that we must go deeper still; 
that the Son of Man must be the Son of God; 
that there is no brotherhood for human 
beings if there is not a common fatherhood.” 
The life formed through ceaseless work in 
this spirit justifies the words of Dean Stanley, 
in his memorial sermon in Westminster Ab- 
bey. “It was a life not of peace, but of 
constant warfare, of war against all that was 
mean, and base, and false. It was a life not 
of peaceful ease, but of incessant, unwearied 
toil—a bush ever burning, and, as it burned, 
consumed with its own inextinguishable zeal 
for God’s house and God’s honor, burning 
with a fiery flame that consumed the mind 
and body that enclosed it.” 

But Mr. Maurice’s great work has been in 
theology. The best presentation of this, on 
the whole, is in the volumes on the Old and 
New Testaments. These are, Zhe Patriarchs 
and Lawgivers and The Prophets and Kings 
of the Old Testament ; and The Unity of the 
New Testament, which includes lectures on 
the Gospel of St. Matthew and the writings 
of St. Paul; Zhe Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, being lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke, the Gospel of St. John, the Epistles of 
St. John, and Lectures on the Apocalypse, or 
book of the Revelation of St. John the Di- 
vine. 

These, although written at wide intervals, 
and without any unity of design, form a com- 
plete series. To them may be added the 
volume of sermons on The Doctrine of Sacri- 
fice, and the volumes of sermons preached at 
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Lincoln’s Inn, which, however, are very un- 
equal in their value. 

In these writings on theology, the being of 
God and the spiritual nature of man, and 
the fact of sin and suffering and death in the 
world are assumed, as the writers of the New 
Testament assume them. They are assumed 
as truths that bear with them their own evi- 
dence. The Gospel is, then, a revelation of 
God to man, and its witness is in the con- 
science and the consciousness of men. 

This revelation at once fills and transcends 
his thought. There is a constant fear that his 
own notions may mix with it, that it may be- 
come confused with them, and impaired by 
modifications which he may impose upon it. 
There is a distrust of the strictly intellectual 
process which aims to hold the being of God 
and his revelation of himself in the limitations 
of some system, and of the tendency to sub- 
stitute some ‘notional’ conception of his 
own, for the reality which has been unveiled, 
the truth which has been revealed to him and 
in him. 

This led him to receive the words of the 
Scriptures in their plain and literal signifi- 
cance. He would strive to apprehend them, 


though they seemed alien to his own precon- 
ceptions. He would not wrest them to suit his 


own notions. He would not admit a second 
meaning, a duplicity of phrase, so that he 
could attach his own notion to the direct and 
express import of the words, in order thereby 
to carry it through withthem. He was im- 
patient of any mystical and allegorical inter- 
pretation and of any dogmatic construction 
which, under the name of proof texts, would 
detach words from their place, in conform- 
ance to some scheme, and would tell us what 
they mean, not leave them with what they 
say. “Theoretically,” says Mr. Hutton,“ he 
held that all inspiration was subject to hu- 
man conditions, and therefore that its records 
are liable to error,’ but “he found so much 
that was in the highest degree instructive 
in the very aspects of Scripture that ration- 
alistic critics had fixed upon as embodying 
conspicuous error that he shrank painfully 
from admitting an error, even when he was 
quite unable to find a truth.” But he was 
concerned with no theories as to the nature 
or method of inspiration, and while he might 
not have been willing to apply the term 
strictly to any book, these theories simply 
did not occupy him. He reads the book, 
and is too intent on the message it brings to 
give much heed to the style or the character 
of one who bears it. The object of faith was 
Him of whom it spoke, the eternal Word, 








and it was for those who sought the ground 
of their faith in the letters of a book, to fear 
when they found the mutations to which it 
was exposed and to take counsel with crit- 
ics and schools. It was not by the vindica- 
tion of the authenticity of book or manu. 
script that the truth was brought to change 
the life of men and nations. 

The substance therefore of his theology is, 
that it contains a revelation of the being of 
Godto man. It is the revelation of a divine 
Will and a divine Love, which was defore all 
worlds. It is the revelation’ of one who 
comes as the Lord of Life and the conq :ror 
of death. The right attitude of him w o is 
to receive it is indeed that of a perfect hu- 
mility. How high must be the faith that 
goes out toward it, and how deeply one with 
hope and love! The voice to whom its ut- 
terance is given may be exultant, but yet 
tremulous with the burden of its joy, and yet 
it may be with dread lest it should falter, or 
suffer its message to be marred or impaired. 

It is this divine Will that is manifest in the 
Christ, and this love that leads to his coming 
into the world. It is revealed in Him who 
is the eternal Word, who was ‘ in the begin- 
ning,’ who was with God, who was God, who 
comes into the world. 

The life of man therefore is revealed as in 
God. Its true source and ground is in Him. 
The life of the individual in its true and hu- 
man character is formed in a relation to a 
Spirit, and while in this relation there is the 
life and freedom of the spirit, it is not simply 
an exclusive life, but is in relation to a Holy 
Spirit which is given to all men. Man is a 
human being not as determined in physical 
relations merely, but in other and higher re- 
lations. Thus humanity is constituted in the 
Christ. He is the head of every man. The 
light of the Spirit is that one light which 
lighteth every man. The Christ enters into 
the travail of time, and bears the sorrow of 
humanity, for he has tasted death for every 
man. The development of the individual in 
his highest individual power has its ground in 
the same relation in which humanity has its 
ground. The relation thus of every man to 
God through the Christ and the Spirit is an 
immediate and organic, a living relation. It 
is in the Christ that humanity is brought into 
relationship with God, and the foundation of 
its life is revealed in God. The Son of God 
has become the Son of Man. The manifes- 
tation of God is in the Christ. Thus Mr. 
Maurice, in the teaching of the Church, came 
to attach a very high value to the ancient 
order of its services in which the services 
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Sundays of Advent are succeeded by those 
of the Epiphany. 

The revelation of God is in the being of 
the Father and the Son. The words denote 
the deepest of human relationships. They 
connect the sacredness of the common life 
of men, and its hourly duty, and the devel- 
opment of law and order in human society, 
with the being of God. There is always 
this true blending of things divine and human, 
this union of heaven and earth in their life. 
Thus Mr. Maurice dwells on the simple and 
homely duties of common life and common 
relationships. In a sermon on ‘the sacred- 
ness of common morality,” on the 15th Psalm, 
he notices the fact that the highest dignity 
in the ancient ritual is made to illustrate the 
integrity of common life. 

The power of the Christ is manifested in 
His Kingdom. It is the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven which has come and is coming. This 
Kingdom, in the parables which set it forth, 
is likened not to imagery drawn from flowers 
and fields and waters, which attract the eye 
in the enchantment of nature, but to types 
drawn from the simple and common incident 
and relation of life, which are invested with 
a sacred significance, and become signs of a 
spiritual energy. This Kingdom is real; it 
is alone substantial. It comes with power, 
but the power of a divine redemption from 
evil. Itisa kingdom over the spirits of men, 
and in its life of the spirit alone is freedom. 
The signs of this Kingdom—for this is the 
more significant phrase, which is translated 
miracles—are the signs of the coming of a 
spiritual power in whose realization there is 
the manifestation of a higher order which is 
in conflict with the disorder of the world ; 
its signs are the healing of the sick, the deliv- 
erance of the captive, the raising of the dead, 
the giving of sight to the blind. How else 
may human words describe it, than as the 
Kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost ? 

The Christ comes as the Redeemer of the 
world. It isa redemption from evil. It is 
a redemption which is not subject to the lim- 
tations of space and time: to become so 
would involve it in fatal limitations. It is a 
redemption unto life. The Redeemer of the 
world is the Word by whom the world was 
made, and is the Lord of Life. The life 
which is given unto man is an eternal life. 
It is not a life which is wholly derived from 
and involved in physical conditions ; it is not 
concluded in the limitations of time, but is 
above the category of time. It is unseen and 
is hid with God: it meets the inmost desire 





of man “in life, more life ;” it is here and 
now, and not transient nor distant; in the 
words of St. John, “this zs eternal life, to 
know Thee.” and “he that believeth /ath 
eternal life.” 

The Redeemer of the world is the Judge 
of the world. The judgment is not merely 
an ultimate event, but a process. It is a 
judgment whose law is laid in the relation of 
the Christ with humanity. It is borne on 
through the whole course of the life of men 
and of nations. It is not a remote and de- 
tached incident which appeals to the imagi- 
nation, but it is the work of one in righteous- 
ness going forth to its execution, who is near 
to men and nations, and its appeal is to the 
conscience of men. It is not simply an 
object of dread, but of intense desire, and 
thus the Prophet prays, “‘ Arise, O Lord, and 
judge the earth.” It verifies the words, 
“now is the judgment of this world.” The 
revelation of God is in His righteousness. 
It is this which the conscience of man alone 
can be satisfied in. It reveals sin, and it 
promises no indulgence for it, but only de- 
liverance from it. The phrase—righteous- 
ness—is deeper and simpler and more scrip- 
tural than the more abstract word justice, 
though the latter is more satisfactory to cer- 
tain abstract systems. It refers to the satis- 
faction of a righteous will, one who will es- 
tablish righteousness on the earth. The 
satisfaction of a law is still abstract. There 
is no recent writer who has held so strenuously 
the language of Scripture, of judgment, of 
righteousness, of those fires which destroy 
the evil that is of itself consuming the lives 
of men and nations. 

The Christ thus is represented as coming, 
and always coming in the world. In the on- 
going of its redemptive life, is the dawning 
of the days of the Son of Man. Thus his 
coming, or, in the deeper phrase, his appear- 
ing, is made by the apostles a motive of 
duty. In the Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, among 
the most suggestive is a separate course on 
the Advent and the Eucharist as illustrative 
of each other. 

In the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the coming of the Christ, the theology of 
Mr. Maurice is simply the recognition of the 
evident language of the writers of the New 
Testament. Thus the words of St. Matthew, 
referring to the close of a series of events in 
connection with the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven and the coming of the Son of 
Man : “ Verily I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass away till all these things be 
fulfilled,” as they are of the deepest import, 
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are plain and can be evaded by no sophistry. 
They are followed by the solemn assertion, 
as if to draw attention to the words them- 
selves :—“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall never pass away.” The 
words accompanied by so emphatic a preface, 
and then this most solemn conclusion, can- 
not be avoided. And it is of slight conse- 
quence what theory of inspiration any may 
hold, if it will allow him to discard their direct 
import, and attach a meaning to suit his own 
notions. It has often fallen in with the the- 
ory of expositors, which here has usually little 
more justification than the theory of pagan- 
ism, to take the figurative language literally 
and the literal figuratively. But these words 
are plain; they can only be met by sheer 
denial, and this, with some other guise, 
is the usual course. They are in the theol- 
ogy of Mr. Maurice words of the deepest 
truth. They justify the solemn asseveration 
which follows them. It was the end of the 
old world, it was the beginning of the new, 
it was the dawning of the days of the Son of 
Man. Those who receive these words can 
give them no slight or indifferent signifi- 
cance. They must change the face and 
form of this world, and the relations of men, 
and the whole process of the history of man. 
They must bring him who shall receive them 
into new relations. They denote that which 
is enduring, though the .:eavens shall pass 
away, and are beyond any dream of the fu- 
ture which the imagination may hold. They 
create a spirit of life beneath this body of de- 
cay. They become the strongest incentive 
to duty; they must blend with the highest 
motives of action. 

Mr. Maurice is fond of connecting his own 
field of work in theology with that of physi- 
cal science. He has no fear of Darwin, but 
finds in his statements a lesson of the humili- 
ation of man. Perhaps, after it has long 
been said of man that he is but “a worm of 
the dust,” there may be no fear of a more 
exact designation of his place in the physical 
order, while if he be shut up in the physical 
order, the theory is simply beastly, and if 
this term in the common language of men 
has any moral quality, the theory invites its 
reproach. But Mr. Maurice connects his 
work with that of science, so far as their 
course may be illustrative. In a preface to 
the last edition of the History of Philosophy, 
when the inquirer asks, ‘Would you admit 
the discovery of a fixed star, or of any geo- 
logical or mathematical principle, to be a 
revelation?” the answer is, ‘“‘ It seems to me 
that every man to whom such a discovery 











has been made, feels that to be the right and 
simple description of it.” ‘ Discovery and 
revelation are more nearly synonymous 
words than any which we can find in the lan- 
guage.” 

An English writer quotes the statement by 
Mr. Hutton of the great fundamental prin- 
ciple of Mr. Maurice’s writings as follows: 
that “all beliefs about God are but inade- 
quate intellectual attempts to justify a belief 
in Him, which is never a merely intellectual 
affirmation, but rather a living act of the 
spirit, by no means confined to those who 
consciously confess his presence. Grant 
this, and it follows that all attempts to limit 
our living relations with God by beliefs about 
Him—whether those beliefs are negative, 
and deny his power to reveal himself at all 
to beings so narrow, or positive, and affect 
to express his essence exhaustively in a num- 
ber of abstract propositions—are mistakes. 
Only when a belief adout God helps to ex- 
plain a more real belief iz Him, and only so 
far as it does, has it any true value.” This 
defines, perhaps, a process rather than a 
principle, and while it is true of the thoughts 
of Mr. Maurice, it is simply in itself the law 
and justification of the invisible church, and 
in some form is admitted by the greater 
catholic theologians of every historical and 
visible church. 

The apprehension of a revelation in the 
Christ of the being of God is never set aside. 
Thus Mr. Maurice holds strongly its differ- . 
ence from every religion. This is consist- 
ent with the phraseology of the New Tes- 
tament. The Christ does not come as the 
founder of a religion, nor were the apostles 
engaged in the institution ofa religion. Re- 
ligion is only a cultus, or the sum of the acts 
and thoughts and emotions of man concern- 
ing God. But this is the revelation of the 
being of God to man. The defect of an age 
may be in a spirit which is too religious, 
as St. Paul describes men of Athens. Thus 
one may notice in Comte how a strict na- 
turalism is joined with the invention of a 
complex and imposing ritualism ; and in re- 
cent writers who assume that man in the 
limitations of human thought cannot know 
God, there is joined with the same natural- 
ism a vague and weak emotional pietism. 
He would not oppose morality and religion, 
would hold righteousness as of far higher 
significance than religion. 

Thus also he is unwilling to use the phrase 
Christianity, which is also alien to the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, because it may 
suggest the reception of a system, and not 
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the reality which has been revealed, and it 
may seem to indicate a notion or system of 
notions which appeal primarily to an intel- 
lectual affirmation, and come to be held and 
insisted on as a substitute for the Christ. A 
sermon in the series at Lincoln’s Inn is enti- 
tled “Christ, not Christianity, the deliver- 
ance of mankind.” There is nowhere a deep- 
er and stronger assertion of the truth to which 
the Quaker and the Puritan have borne -wit- 
ness, and which has given to them an histori- 
cal power. Their special literature has no 
stronger statement of the great principles 
they neld. The truth of the one was of the 
presence of a Spirit which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, but this is here 
apprehended in connection with other truths 
of the Fatherhood of God and the redemption 
of the world, the omission of which gives to 
Quakerism its limitations. The truth of the 
other was the presence of a divine Will, which 
is manifested in righteousness, but the lim- 
itation of the Puritan was in the represen- 
tation of it largely or specially in relation to 
himself, and not in its purposes toward the 
whole world. But the church is itself a 


witness to the redemption of the world. He 
says in the recent preface to the History 
of Philosophy, ** The conquest over any bru- 


tality, the formation of any wholesome 
manners, the establishment of any political 
life among Hindoos, Chinese, Persians, or 
Greeks, are witness to the same selector who 
called the Jews to be a family and a nation, 
who gave them laws, who inspired their 
prophets.” 

If this revelation be received by any, it 
must affect all the relations of life, and all 
things must become transfigured in its light. 
It is the fulfillment of that which the story 
and tradition of man has prefigured in all 
its types; it is the goal toward which the 
search of Philosophy has been directed; it 
is the end and rest of all the’ prayer and 
aspiration of the religions of the world. 
It changes the aspect of nature, and to 
the earth it gives a glory through its decay. 
It gives a significance to history, which 
becomes the education from God of the 
world. It discloses the true law of human 
society, and moulds the whole ethical con- 
ception of the relations and destination of 
man. 

Mr. Maurice regards it as the gravest de- 
fect in theology, that it should start from the 
fundamental assertion of original sin and 
build on that, instead of proceeding from 
God. The antecedent which moulds it then 
is the sin of man, and not the revelation of 





Him who was before all worlds and reveals 
himself as coming into relations with hu- 
manity. It apprehends primarily Adam. as 
the head of the human race, and not pri- 
marily the Christ who is revealed beyond its 
physical process, as the real and eternal head 
of the race. 

In regard to Mr. Maurice’s representation 
of the eternal, a late writer says that when 
asked what he meant by eternal as distin- 
guished from endless, he replied in effect 
that it was related to endless as the spiritual 
source is related to the outward form; as, 
for instance, the depth and truth of a prin- 
ciple are related to its durability and in- 
fluence over human society; as the vital 
germ of a tree that lives for centuries is 
related to its length of days; in @ word, as 
the constitution of anything is related to its 
outward duration. “Eternal” properly ap- 
plied solely to God. “Everlasting” is 
simply our translation of the divine essence 
into the language of time ; it only bewilders 
the imagination with a futile effort to strain 
back into the past beyond our reach, or for- 
ward into the future beyond our ken. If the 
language of time is used, everlasting is the 
translation for the eternal, but not a very 
instructive translation, since we lose by not 
keeping to the qualitative essence of God, 
rather than insisting on the quantitative 
duration. But the word “endless” he re- 
pudiated altogether, because it is applicable 
to things clearly wof divine, signifying dura- 
tion, which, though it Aas begun, will never 
cease. Thus he maintained that “eternal 
life” and “eternal death” meant nothing 
more or less than life “in Him who is 
eternal,” and death “from Him who is 
eternal,”—life in God, and death from God. 
As St. John says in his report of the prayer 
of Christ, “‘ This is eternal life, to know thee, 
the only true God.” This distinction is in 
the main correspondent, in another form, to 
the distinction of the real and the spurious 
infinite, or the qualitative and quantitative 
infinite of Hegel, one of the most substan- 
tial distinctions in human thought. In Mr. 
Maurice's History of Philosophy there is only 
a brief reference to Hegel, and the work which 
has been so careful and exhaustive in its 
course, closes at the beginning of the last 
great period in philosophy. Nor is there 
any indication in his writings that Mr. Mau- 
rice has even read Hegel. The aversion to 
one who proceeds so rigorously in the for- 
mation of a system may have repelled him. 
There is in the writings of Maurice a con- 
stant conflict with pantheism, as with materi- 
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alism. No language can express more 
strongly the personal being of God and his 
relation with men. But he does not believe 
that pantheism can be met by placing God 
at a distance from the world which he has 
made, or by failing to recognize his presence 
with individuals or with nations. It is rather 
when the remoteness of God and his judg- 
ments and his separation from humanity 
are assumed, that the way is open for pan- 
theism and materialism. I believe that 
Hegel may himself be taken at his word, and 
instead of being a pantheist or panlogist, or 
whatever the last word may be which is in- 
vented to define his position, he has sought 
the reconciljation of thought with Christian 
truth and lifé. And the most profound de- 
velopment of philosophy has always been 
ancillary to a Christian faith. The ethical 
conception of Plato, the speculative thought 
of Aristotle have become a basis of Christian 
doctrine. But apart from this there is a 
spirit working in every age, and the corre- 
spondence in the position of Hegel and Mau- 
rice will indicate in history their relation as 
great contemporaries. The theology of 
Maurice, more profound than that of Hegel, 
is more consistent also with that which is 
true in the philosophy of Hegel. Hegel 
certainly starts from the conception of Chris- 
tianity strictly as a religion, but the position 
of Maurice here is in higher consistency with 
the ethics, and in fact, the whole speculative 
thought of Hiegel. There is in the work of 
each a significant correspondence. Hegel 
opposes the conception of God as a great 
Being dwelling at a distance from the world 
which he has made,—the conception which 
prevails in the thought of the last century,— 
and would maintain his connection with the 
world: Maurice dwells on the truth that He 
has come into the world, and that His is the 
redemption and the judgment of the world. 
Hegel holds the eternal not as a continua- 
tion, in some indefinite form, of time, but as 
real and substantial: Maurice speaks of an 
eternal life which is given to men here and 
now. Hegel protests against the concep- 
tion which by a sheer lift bears the whole 
work and fulfillment of the Christ into another 
world, which is a ‘‘ world beyond:” Maurice 
has only to say that the Son of God has be- 
come the Son of Man, that God has mani- 
fested himself to the world. Hegel speaks of 
the higher order and larger freedom and bet- 
ter life, as the coming of God into the world: 
Maurice speaks of the coming of the Christ in 
the crisis of history, the days of the Son of 
Man. Hegel speaks of the life of the spirit 








as lifted above the categories of death and 


destruction and decay: Maurice speaks of 
the Spirit which is given to men, that they 
may walk and live and dwell in the spirit. 


| Both are indifferent to the extreme critical 


tendency of the age, regarding it as a weak 
and false tendency, a morbid hyper-criticism 
which diverts the attention from a large and 
substantial truth. Both trace the process 
of a Christian life and principle in history, 
and in the development toward a universal 
morality. Both apprehend the moral order 
of the family and the nation as the very 
ground and condition of human morality. 
Hegel holds that the finite and the infinite 
are not separate, as if each was terminable 
to the other, but the finite is involved in the 
infinite : Maurice has to say that the union 
of heaven and earth is made, that the heavens 
and the earth are and are becoming one in 
their life: while both write of that higher 
beatitude, which still has expression in the 
words, “ Behold I come quickly, and my re- 
ward is with me, to give to every man as his 
work shall be.” 

There has been no recent work in theology, 
and perhaps none in the whole domain of 
thought, of greater strictly intellectual power 
than the Dogmatik of Rothe. One is im- 
pressed by its profound speculative depth, 
by its architectonic power in the upbuilding 
of its spacious thought. It is characterized 
by the most patient and exact learning, by 
the highest critical acumen, by the construc- 
tive art which, working through the study 
of physical and spiritual forces, builds so 
vast a system with so free and resolute a 
spirit. But at its close the horizon is still 
that of earth, the prospect has narrowed in- 
stead of widening, and the ways where hope 
has looked are closed, and faith has to bear 
many burdens through far and uncertain 
tracts, and even love at last yields to the 
conquest of death. But in the theology of 
Maurice, faith walks with hope and love, and 
it speaks of that which the spirit in man 
longs for,—righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit, and the deepest relations 
of life, no more transient as of time, become 
sacred as the type of divine and eternal re- 
lationships, and as the vision widens it passes 
beyond time, and the glory which invests 
humanity is that glory which He, who being 
the Son of God, became the Son of Man, had 
with the Father before the world was. 

One of the most recent of the writings of Mr. 
Maurice is a slight book of profound thought 
on Zhe Ground and Object of Hope for 
Mankind. There isa revelation of a groun 
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and object of hope for men. It is a hope 
which looks beyond time. And what hope, 
of all that has illumined human eyes, is as 
that of a deliverance from evil, and a con- 
quest of death? What else can bring such 
moral strength to men? 
hope purifieth himself. 

sive dream, but is in Him who has revealed 
himself as the Deliverer of the world and the 


Conqueror of death. Mr. Maurice died in 
April, when the church in her Easter sea- 
son commemorates the resurrection. The 
words spoken over him were those of the 


| last great beatitude, and the hope which 


He that hath this | 
This hope is no illu- | 


he has claimed for humanity: “If we are 
planted in the likeness of His death, we 


| shall be also in the likeness of His resur- 


| rection.” 


————_ — «or ee 


ONE DAY AT ARLE. 


One day at Arle—a tiny scattered fishing 
hamlet on the north-western English coast— 
there stood at the door of one of the cottages 
near the shore a woman leaning against the 
lintel-post and looking out: a woman who 
would have been apt to attract a stranger’s 
eye, too—a woman young and handsome. 
This was what a first glance would have.taken 
in; a second would have been apt to teach 
more and leave a less pleasant impression. 
She was young enough to have been girlish, 
but she was not girlish in the least. Her tall, 
lithe, well-knit figure was braced against the 
door-post with a tense sort of strength ; her 
handsome face was just at this time as dark 
and hard in expression as if she had been a 
woman with years of bitter life behind her ; 
her handsome brows were knit, her lips were 
set ; from head to foot she looked unyielding 
and stern of purpose. 

And neither form nor face belied her. 
The earliest remembrances of the coast peo- 
ple concerning Meg Lonas had not been 
over-pleasant ones. 
favorite among them. 
had half feared her, even as the silent, dog- 





| 
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She had never been a | 
The truth was they | 


ged, neglected child who used to wander up 
| man for whom she watched she could not 


and down among the rocks and on the beach, 
working harder for her scant living than the 
oldest of them. She had never a word for 
them, and never satisfied their curiosity upon 
the subject of the treatment she received 
from the ill-conditioned old grandfather who 
was her only living relative, and this last pe- 
culiarity had rendered her more unpopular 
than anything else would have done. If 
she had answered their questions they might 
have pitied her; but as she chose to meet 
them with stubborn silence, they managed to 
show their dislike in many ways, until at last 
it became a settled point among them that 
the girl was an outcast in their midst. But 
even in those days she gave them back 
wrong for wrong and scorn for scorn ; and as 
she grew older she grew stronger of will, less 
prone to forgive her many injuries and slights, 





and more prone to revenge them in an ob- 
stinate, bitter fashion. But as she grew 
older she grew handsomer too, and the 
fisher boys who had jeered at her in her 
childhood were anxious enough to gain her 
good-will. 

The women flouted her still, and she defied 
them openly ; the men found it wisest to be 
humble in their rough style, and her defiance 
of them was more scornful than her defiance 
of their mothers and sisters. She would 
revenge herself upon them, and did, until at 
last she met a wooer who was tender enough, 
it seemed, to move her. At least so people 
said at first; but suddenly the lover disap 
peared, and two or three months later the 
whole community was electrified by her sud- 
den marriage with a suitor whom she had 
been wont to treat worse than all the rest. 
How she treated him after the marriage no- 
body knew. She was more defiant and silent 
than ever, and gossipers gained nothing by 
asking questions. So at last she was left 
alone. 

It was not the face of a tender wife wait- 
ing for a loving husband, the face that was 
turned toward the sea. If she had hated the 


have seemed more unbending. Ever since 
her visitor had left her (she had had a visitor 
during the morning) she had stood in the 
same place, even in the same position, with- 
out moving, and when at last the figure of 
her husband came slouching across the sands 
homeward she remained motionless still. 

And surely his was not the face of a happy 
husband. Not a handsome face at its dull 
best, it was doubly unprepossessing then, as, 
pale and breathless, he passed the stern form 
in the door-way, his nervous, reluctant eyes 
avoiding hers. 

“ Yo'll find yo’re dinner aw ready on th’ 
table,” she said to him as he passed in. 

Everything was neat enough inside. The 
fireplace was clean and bright, the table was 
set tidily, and the meal upon it was good 
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enough in its way ; but when the man entered 
he cast an unsteady, uncomprehending glance 
around, and when he had flung himself into 
a chair he did not attempt to touch the food, 
but dropped his face upon his arm on the 
table with a sound like a little groan. 

She must have heard it, but she did not 
notice it even by a turn of her head, but 
stood erect and steadfast until he spoke to 
her. She might have been waiting for his 
words—perhaps she was. 

“‘'Tha canst come in an’ say what tha has 
to say an’ be done wi’ it,” he said at last, in 
a sullen, worn-out fashion. 

She turned round then and faced him, 
harder to be met in her rigid mood than if 
she had been a tempest. 

“Tha knows what I ha’ getten to say,” she 
answered, her tone strained and husky with 
repressed fierceness. ‘ Aye! tha knows it 
well enough. I ha’ not much need to tell 
thee owt. .He comn here this morning an’ 


he towd me aw I want to know about thee, 
Seth Lonas—an’ more too.” 

‘‘He comn to me,” put in the man. 

She advanced towards the table and struck 
it once with her hand. 

“‘Tha’st towd mea power 0o’ lies,” she said. 
‘“*Tha’s lied to me fro’ first to last to serve thy 


own eends, an’ tha’st gained ’em—tha’st lied 
me away fro’ th’ man as wur aw th’ world 
to me, but th’ time’s comn now when thy 
day’s o’er an’ his is comn agen. Ah! thou 
bitter villin! Does ta mind how tha comn 
an’ towd me Dan Morgan had gone to th’ 
fair at Lake wi’ that lass o’ Barnegats? That 
wor alie an’ that wor th’ beginnin’. Does ta 
mind how tha towd me as he made light o’ 
me when th’ lads an’ lasses plagued him, an’ 
threeped ’em down as he didna mean to 
marry no such like lass as me—him as wor 
ready to dee fur me? That wor a lie an’ 
that wor th’ eendin’, as tha knew it would be, 
fur I spurned him fro’ me th’ very neest day, 
an’ wouldna listen when he tried to straight- 
en out. But he got at th’ truth at last 
when he wor fur fro’ here, an’ he browt th’ 
truth back to me to-day, an’ theer’s th’ eend 
fur thee—husband or no.” 

The man lay with his head upon his arms 
until she had finished, and then he looked up 
all white and shaken and blind. 

“Wilt ta listen if I speak to thee?” he 
asked. 

* Aye,” she answered, “listen to more 
lies !” 

And she slipped down into a sitting pos- 
ture on the stone door-step, and sat there, 
her great eyes staring out seaward, her 





hands lying loose upon her knee, and trem- 
bling. 

There was something more in her mood 
than resentment. In this simple gesture she 
had broken down as she had never broken 
down in her life before. There was passion- 
ate grief in her face, a wild sort of despair, 
such as one might see in a suddenly-wound- 
ed, untamed creature. Hers was not a fair 
nature. Iam not telling the story of a gentle, 
true-souled woman—I am simply relating 
the incidents of one bitter day whose tragic 
close was the ending of a rough romance. 

Her life had been a long battle against 
the world’s scorn; she had been either on 
the offensive or the defensive from childhood 
to womanhood, and then she had caught 
one glimpse of light and warmth, clung 
to it yearningly for one brief hour, and 
lost it. 

Only to-day she had learned that she had 
lost it through treachery. She had not dared 
to believe in her bliss, even during its fairest 
existence ; and so, when light-hearted, hand- 
some Dan Morgan’s rival had worked against 
him with false stories and false proofs, her 
fierce pride had caught at them, and her 
revenge had been swift and sharp. But it 
had fallen back upon her own head now. 
This very morning handsome Dan had come 
back again to Arle, and earned his revenge, 
too, though he had only meant to clear 
himself when he told her what chance had 
brought to light. He had come back—her 
lover, the man who had conquered and 
sweetened her bitter nature as nothing else 
on earth had power to do—he had come 
back and found her what she was—the wife 
of a man for whom she had never cared, the 
wife of the man who had played them both 
false, and robbed her of the one poor gleam 
of joy she hadknown. She had been hard 
and wild enough at first, but just now, when 
she slipped down upon the door-step with 
her back turned to the wretched man within 
—when it came upon her that, traitor as he 
was, she herself had given him the right 
to take her bright-faced lover’s place, and’ 
usurp his tender power—when the fresh sea- 
breeze blew upon her face and stirred her 
hair, and the warm, rare sunshine touched 
her, even breeze and sunshine helped her to 
the end, so that she broke down into a sharp, 
sharp sob, as any other woman might have 
done, only that the repressed strength of her 
poor warped nature made it a sob sharper 
and deeper than another woman's would 
have been. ; 

“Yo mought ha’ left me that!” she said. 
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“Yo mought ha’ left it tome! There wur 
other women as would ha’ done yo, there 
wur no other man on earth as would do me. 
Yo knowed what my life had been, an’ how 
it wur hand to hand between other folk an’ 
Yo knowed how much I cared fur him 
Yo mought ha’ let 
I wouldna 


me. 
an’ what he wur to me. 
us be. I nivver harmed yo. 
harm yo so sinful cruel now.” 

“Wilt ta listen?” he asked, laboring as if 
for breath. 

“ Aye,” she answered him, “I'll listen, 
fur tha canna hurt me worser. Th’ day fur 
that’s past an’ gone.” 

“Well,” said he, “listen an’ I’ll try to tell 
yo. I know it’s no use, but I mun saya 
word or two. Happen yo didna know I 
loved yo aw’ yo’re life—happen yo didna, but 
its true. When yo wor a little lass gath- 
erin’ sea-weed on th’ sands I watched yo 
when I wor afeared to speak—afeared lest 
yo'd gi’ me a sharp answer, fur yo wor ready 
enow wi’ ’em, wench. I’ve watched yo fur 
hours when I wur a great Ir yberly lad, an’ 
when yo gettin, to be a woman it wur th’ 
same thing. I watched yo an’ did yo many 
a turn as yo knowed nowt about. When 
yo wur searchin’ fur drift to keep up th’ fire 
after th’ owd mon deed an’ left yo alone, 
happen yo nivver guessed as it wor me as 
heaped little piles 7’ th’ nooks o’ th’ rocks so 
as yo’d think ’at th’ tide had left it theer— 
happen yo didn’t, but it wortrue. I’ve stay- 
ed round th’ old house many a neet feared 
summat ‘mought harm yo, an’ yo know yo 
hivver gave me a good word, Meg. An’ 
then Dan comn an’ he made way wi’ yo as 
he made way wi’ aw th’ rest—men an’ women 
an’ children. He nivver worked an’ waited 
as I did—he nivver thowt an’ prayed as I 
did; everything come easy wi’ him—every- 
thing allus did come easy wi’ him, an’ when 
I seed him so light-hearted an’ careless 
about what I wor cravin’ it run me daft an’ 
blind. Seemt like he couldna cling to it 
like I did, an’ I begun to fight agen it, an’ 
when I heerd about that lass o’ Barnegats 
[ towd yo, an’ when I seen yo believed 
what I didna believe mysen it run me dafter 
yet, an’ I put more to what he said, an’ held 
back some, an’ theer it wor an’ theer it 
(Stands, an’ if I’ve earnt a curse, lass, I’ve 
~~ it, fur—fur I thowt yo’d been learnin, 
© care fur me a bit sin’ we wor wed, an’ God 


knows I’ve tried to treat yo fair an’ kind i’ 


my poor way. It worna Dan Morgan's way, 
I know—his wur a better way than mine, th’ 
sun shone on him somehow—but I’ve done 
my best an’ truest sin’.” 





** Yo’ve done yo’re worst,” she said. ‘ Th’ 
worst yo could do wor to part-us, an’ yo did 
it. If yo’d been half a mon yo wouldna ha’ 
been content wi’ a worhan yo'd trapped with 
sayin’ ‘ Aye,’ an’ who cared less for yo than 
she did fur th’ sand on th’ sea-shore. What's 
what yo’ve done sin’ to what yo did afore ? 
Yo cannot wipe that out and yo cannot mak’ 
me forget. I hate yo, an’ th’ worse because 
I wor beginnin’ to be content a bit. I hate 
mysen. I ought to ha’ knowed”—wildly— 
‘‘he would ha’ knowed whether I wor true 
or false, poor chap—he would ha’ knowed.” 

She rocked herself to and fro for a minute, 
wringing her hands in a passion of anguish 
worse than any words, but a minute later she 
turned on him all at once. 

** All’s o’er between yo an’ me,’ 
with fierce heat ; “do yo know that? 
wor half a mon yo would.” 

He sat up and stared at her humbly and 
stupidly. 

“Eh?” he said at last. 

“Theer’s not a moni’ Arle as is not more 
to me now than tha art,” she said. “Some on 
‘em be honest, an’ I canna say that o’ thee. 
Tha canst get thee gone or I'll go mysen. 
Tha knows’t me well enow to know I’ll ne’er 
forgie thee for what tha’s done. Aye”- 
with the passionate hand-wringing again 
“but that wunnot undo it.” 

He rose and came to her, trembling like a 
man with the ague. 

“Yo dunnot mean that theer, Meg,” he 
said slowly. “‘ You dunnot mean it word fur 
word. Think a bit.” 

“ Aye but I do,” she answered him, setting 
her white teeth, “‘ word fur word.” 

“Think again, wench.” And this time he 
staggered and caught hold of the door-post. 
‘Ts theer nowt as Il go agen th’ wrong? I’ve 
lived wi’ thee nigh a year, an’ I’ve loved thee 
twenty—is theer nowt fur me? Aye, lass, 
dunnot be too hard. Tha was allus harder 
than most womankind ; try an’ be a bit softer 
like to’rds th’ mon as risked his soul because 
he war a mon an’ darena lose thee. Tha laid 
thy head on my shoulder last neet. Aye, 
lass—lass, think o’ that fur one minnit.” 

Perhaps she did think of it, for surely she 
faltered a litthe—what woman would not have 
faltered at such a moment ?—but the next, 
the memory of the sunny half-boyish face she 
had clung to with so strong a love, rushed 
back upon her and struck her to the heart. 
She remembered the days when her life had 
seemed so full that she had feared her own 
bliss; she remembered the gallant speeches 
and light-hearted wiles, and all at once she 


’ 


she said 
If yo 
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cried out in a fierce impassioned voice: “I'll 
ne’er forgie thee,” she said—“ I'll ne’er forgie 
thee to th’ last day o’ my life. What for 
should I? Tha’s broke my heart, thou vil- 
lhan—tha’s broke my heart.” And the next 
minute she had pushed past him and rushed 
into the house. 

For a minute or so after she was gone the 
man stood leaning against the door with a 
dazed look in his pale face. She meant 
what she said : he had known her long enough 
to understand that she never forgave—never 
forgot. Her unbroken will and stubborn 
strength had held her to enmities all her life, 
and he knew she was not to be won by such 
things as won other women. He knew she 
was harder than most women, but his dull 
nature could not teach him how bitter must 
have been the life that rendered her so. He 
had never thought of it—he did not think of 
it now. He was not blaming her, and he 
was scarcély blaming himself. He had tried 
to make her happy and had failed. There 
were two causes for the heavy passion of 
misery that was ruling him, but neither of 
them was remorse. 

His treachery had betrayed him, and he 
had lost the woman he had loved and work- 
ed for. Soul and body were sluggish alike, 
but each had its dull pang of weight and 
wretchedness. 

“I’ve come to th’ eend now surely,” he 
said, and, dropping into her seat, he hid his 
face. 

As he sat there a choking lump rose in his 
throat with a sudden click, and in a minute 
or so more he was wiping away hot rolling 
tears with the back of his rough hand. 

“I’m forsook somehow,” he said—“ aye, 
I’m forsook. I’m not th’ soart o’ chap to tak’ 
up wi’ th’ world. She wor all th’ world I 
cared fur, an’ she’ll ne’er forgie me, for she’s 
a hard un—she is. Aye! but I wur fond 
o’her! I wonder what she’ll do—I do won- 
der i’ my soul what she’s gettin’ her mind 
on!” 

It did not occur to him to call to her or go 
and see what she was doing. He had always 
stood in some dull awe of her, even when she 
had been kindest, and now it seemed that 
they were too far apart for any possibility of 
approach at reconciliation. So he sat and 
pondered heavily, the sea air blowing upon 
him fresh and sweet, the sun shining soft and 
warm upon the house, and the few common 
flowers in the strip of garden whose narrow 
shell walks and borders he had laid out for 
her himself with much clumsy planning and 
slow labor. 





Then he got up and took his rough work. 
ing-jacket over his arm. 

“T mun go down to th’ Mary Anne,” 
he said, “an’ work a bit, or we'll ne’er get 
her turned o’er afore th’ tide comes in. That 
boat’s a moit o’ trouble.” 
heavily. 

Half-way to the gate he stopped before a 
cluster of ground honeysuckle, and perhaps 
for the first time in his life was conscious of 
a sudden curious admiration for them. 

**She’s powerful fond o’ such like bits o’ 
things—posies an’ such like,” he said. 
‘““Thems some as I planted to please her 
on th’ very day as we were wed. I'll tak’ one 
or two. She’s most fond on ’em—fur such a 
hard un.” 

And when he went out he held in his hand 
two or three slender stems hung with the 
tiny pretty humble bells. Who knows 
whether some subtle influence at work in 
soul or body, or even the air he breathed, did 
not prompt the novel mood. 


And he sighed 


He had these very bits of simple blossoms 
in his hand when he went down to where the 
Mary Anne \ay on the beach for repairs. 
So his fellow-workmen said when they told 
the story afterwards, remembering even this 
trivial incident. 

He was in a strange frame of mind, too, 
they noticed, silent and heavy and absent. 
He did not work well, but lagged over his 
labor, stopping every now and then to pass 
the back of his hand over his brow as if to 
rouse himself. 

“Yo look as if yo an’ th’ missus had had 
a fallin’ out an’ yo’n getten th’ worst o’ th’ 
bargain,” one of his comrades said by way 
of rough jest. 

They were fond of joking with him about 
his love for his handsome taciturn wife. 
But he did not laugh this time as he usually 
did. 

*‘ Mind thy own tackle, lad,” he said dully, 
“an’ I’ll mind mine.” 

From that time he worked steadily among 
them until it was nearly time for the tide to 
rise. The boat they were repairing had been 
a difficult job to manage, as they could only 
work between tides, and now being hurried 
they lingered longer than usual. At the last 
minute they found it must be moved, and so 
were detained. 

“Better leave her until th’ tide ebbs,” 
said one, but the rest were not of the same 
mind. 

“‘ Nay,” they argued, “it'll be all to do 
o'er again if we do that. Theer’s plenty 0 
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tune if we look sharp enow. Heave again, 
lads.” 

Then it was that with the help of straining 
and tugging there came a little lurch, and 
then it was that as the Mary Anne slipped 
over on her side one of the workers slipped 
with her, slipped half underneath her with 
a cry, and lay on the sand, held down by the 
weight that rested on him. 

With his cry there broke out half a dozen 
others, and the men rushed up to him with 
frightened faces. 

“Are yo hurt, Seth, lad?” they cried. 
“ Are yo crushed or owt?” 

The poor fellow stirred a little and then 
looked up at them pale enough. 

“ Bruised a bit,” he answered them, “an’ 
sick a bit, but I dunnot think theer’s any bones 
broke. Look sharp, chaps, an’ heave her 
up. She’s a moit o’ weight on me.” 

They went to work again one and all, so 
relieved by his words that they were doubly 
strong, but after toiling like giants for a while 
they were compelled to pause for breath. 
In falling the boat had so buried herself in 
the sand that she was harder to move than 
ever. It had seemed simple enough at first, 
but it was not so simple, after all. With all 
their efforts they had scarcely stirred her an 
inch, and their comrade’s position interfered 
with almost every plan suggested. Then 
they tried again, but this time with less effect 
than before, through their fatigue. When 
they were obliged to pause they looked at 
each other questioningly, and more than one 
of them turned a trifle paler, and at last the 
wisest of them spoke out. 

“Lads,” he said, “‘we canna do this 
oursens. Run for help, Jem Coulter, an’ 
run wi’ thy might, fur it wunnot be so long 
afore th’ tide ’ll flow.” 

Up to this time the man on the sands had 
lain with closed eyes and set teeth, but when 
he heard this his eyes opened and he looked 
up. 

“Eh!” he said, in that blind stupid fashion. 
“What's that theer tha’s sayin’ Mester?” 
“Th’ tide,” blundered the speaker. 
wor tellin’ him to look sharp, that’s aw.” 

The poor fellow moved restlessly. 

“Aye! aye!” he said. ‘Look sharp— 
he mun do that. I didna think o’ th’ tide.” 
And he shut his eyes again with a faint groan. 

They strove while the messenger was gone ; 
they strove when he returned with assistance ; 
they strove with might and main, until not a 
man among them had the strength of a child, 
and the boldest of them were blanching with 
4 fearful, furtive excitement none dared to 
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show. A crowd had gathered round by this 
time—men willing and anxious to help, women 
suggesting new ideas and comforting the 
wounded man in rough earnest style, children 
clinging to their mothers’ gowns and looking 
on terror-stricken. Suddenly, in the midst 
of one of their mightiest efforts, a sharp 
childish voice piped out from the edge of an 
anxious group a brief warning that struck 
terror to every heart that beat among them. 

“Eh! Mesters!” it said, “th’ tide’s 
creepin’ up a bit.” 

The men looked round with throbbing 
pulses, the women looked also, and one 
of the younger ones broke into a low cry. 
“Lord ha’ mercy!” she said, “it'll sweep 
around th’ Bend afore long an’—an’—” 
and she ended with a terror in her voice 
which told its own tale without other words. 

The truth forced itself upon them all then. 
Women began to shriek and men to pray, 
but, strange to say, the man whose life was 
at stake lay silent, though with ashen lips 
about which the muscles were tensely drawn. 

His dull eyes searched every group in a 
dead despair that was yet a passion, in all its 
stillness. 

“* How long will it be,” he asked slowly at 
last—“ th’ tide? Twenty minutes?” 

‘Happen so,” was the answer. ‘“ An’, 
lad, lad! we canna help thee. We'n tried 
our best, lad’’—with sobs even from the 
uncouth fellow who spoke. “Theer is na 
one on us but ud leave a limb behind to save 
thee, but theer is na time—theer is na—” 

One deep groan and he lay still again— 
quite still. God knows what weight of mor- 
tal agony and desperate terror crushed him 
in that dead, helpless pause. 

Then his eyes opened as before. 

“T’ve thowt o’ deein’,” he said with a queer 
catch of his breath. “I’ve thowt o’ deein’, 
an’ I’ve wondered how it wor an’ what it felt 
like. I never thowt o’ deein’ like this here.” 
Another pause and then— 

“Which o’ yo lads ’!I tell my missus?” 

“ Ay! poor chap, poor chap!” wailed the . 
women. “Who on ’em will?” 

“Howd tha noise, wenches,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘“ Yodaze me. Theer is na time 
to bring her here. I'd ha’ liked to ha’ said 
a word to her. I'd ha’ liked to ha’ said one 
word; Jem Coulter—” raising his voice— 
“canst tha say it fur me?” 

“ Aye,” cried the man, choking as he 
spoke, “surely, surely.” And ~he knelt 
down. 

“Tell her ‘at if it wor bad enow—this 
here—it wor not so bad as it mought ha’ 
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been—fur me. I mought ha’ fun it worser. 
Tell her I’d like to ha’ said a word if I 
could—but I couldna. I'd like to ha’ heard 
her say one word as happen she would ha’ 
said if she’d been here, an’ tell her ‘at if she 
had ha’ said it th’ tide mought ha’ comn an’ 
welcome—but she didna, an’ theer it stands.” 
And the sob that burst from his breast was like 
the sob of a death-stricken child. ‘“ Hap- 
pen”—he said next—“happen one o’ yo 
women foak say a bit o’ a prayer—yo’re not 
so fur fro’ safe sand but yo can reach it— 
happen one o’ yo ha’ a word or two as yo 
could say—such like as yo teach yo'’re 
babbies.” 

Among these was one who had—thank 
God, thank God !—and so, amid wails and 
weeping, rough men and little children alike 
knelt with uncovered heads and hidden eyes 
. while this one woman faltered the prayer 
that was a prayer for a dying man ; and when 
it was ended, and all rose glancing fearfully 
at the white line of creeping foam, this dying 
man for whom they had prayed lay upon his 
death-bed of sand the quietest of them all— 
quiet with a strange calm. 

“‘ Bring me my jacket,” he said, “ an’ lay 
it o’er my face. Theer’s a bit o’ a posie in 
th’ button-hole. I getten it out o’ th’ 
missus’s garden when I comn away. I'd 
like to hold it i?’ my hand if it’s theer yet.” 

And as the long line of white came creep- 
ing onward they hurriedly did as he told 
them—laid the rough garment over his face 
and gave him the humble dying flowers to 
hold, and having done this and lingered to the 
last moment, one after the other dropped 
away with awe-stricken souls until the last 





was gone. And under the arch of sunny 
sky the little shining waves ran up the beach, 
chasing each other over the glittering sand, 
catching at shells and sea-weed, toying with 
them for a moment and then leaving them, 
rippling and curling and whispering, but 
creeping—creeping—creeping. 


They gave his message to the woman he 
had loved with all the desperate strength of 
his dull yet unchanging nature ; and when the 
man who gave it to her saw her wild, white 
face and hard-set lips, he blundered upon 
some dim guess as to what that single word 
might have been, but the sharpest of them 
never knew the stubborn anguish that, fol- 
lowing and growing day by day, crushed her 
fierce will and shook her heart. She was as 
hard as ever, they thought; but they were 
none of them the men or women to guess at 
the long-dormant instinct of womanhood 
and remorse that the tragedy of this one day 
of her life had awakened. She had said she 
would never forgive him, and perhaps her very 
strength made it long before she did; but 
surely some subtle chord was touched by 
those heavy last words, for when, months 
later, her first love came back, faithful and 
tender, with his old tale to tell, she would not 
listen. 

‘‘ Nay, lad,” she said, “I amna a feather 
to blow wi’ th’ wind. I’ve had my share o’ 
trouble wi’ men foak, an’ I ha’ no mind to 
tryagain. Himas liesi’ th’ churchyard loved 
me i’ his way—men foak’s way is apt to be a 
poor un—an’ I’m wore out wi’ life. Dun- 
not come here courtin’—tak’ a better wo- 
man.” 


SCULPTURE. 


It is not easy to understand why so little, 
worth reading, has been written about 
Sculpture. A considerable number of 
pleasant and instructive books exist in 
Italian, German, French, and English, about 
painters and pictures and famous buildings, 
but, excepting Winckelmann’s book, on 
Ancient Art, and that small portion of 
Vasari’s delightful Zives which has to do 
with the early Italian sculptors and with 
Michelangelo, it would be hard to name 
anything excellent, written in any language, 
on the subject of statues and statuaries. 
The student bent on historical investigation 
can gather from the Greek and Roman 





writers a mass of dates and biographical 
anecdotes, but these make dry reading, and 
it has not thus far been found easy to bring 
the details into a living picture. The old 
writers are full of wonderment and childish 
admiration, and the moderns have so long 
looked at the works come down to us from 
the antique world through the eyes of these 
contemporaries, that they do not use thelr 
own judgment, but say what they are taught 
to say, and speak, as it were, from behind 4 
mask. It is refreshing, then, to come upoD 
so frank and spontaneous an expression 4 
that of Benjamin West when he first saw the 
Apollo Belvedere—“ He looks like a young 
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Mohawk warrior!” 
This is truer and 
more striking than all 
that has been said of 
the Apollo by the 
tribe of critics and 
writers of travels who 
have filed before the 
god in long proces- 
sion all these years. 
It is pleasant, even, 
to hear of so cold- 
blooded and selfish 
aman as Napoleon 
warmed into so much 
sympathy as he show- 
ed—if the anecdote 
be true-—when, allud- 
ing to the expected 
arrival of the Venus 
de Medicis at the 
Louvre, he rubbed 
his hands, and said 
to those about him, 
“She is coming 1”? RA-EM-KE: WOODEN FIGURE OF 
T h ere is so much EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL, 4000 B.C. 
perfunctory admiration, so much custom. 
made eloquence, that we are glad of even a 
little disgust, occasionally, and think the 
better of Sir Isaac Newton for saying of 
Lord Pembroke, ‘‘ Let him have but a stone 
doll and he is satisfied.” And now and then 
we may be in such luck as to find ourselves 
looking at the statwes in the Vatican or 
Naples Museum with some companion 
whose learning has not smothered his 
mother-wit, and from him we get a hint of 
true insight worth more than any professional 
criticism. Even a child may let fall a useful 
suggestion, and a man anxious to escape 
either from his own ruts or from those of 
guides and guide-books will get all the light 
he can, no matter how small the taper, or 
even if it be a stable-lantern. It was a child 
of twelve years who looked with us at Stein- 
la’s print of the Sistine Madonna, and 
remarked that the Pope’s tiara is too big for 
hishead. The same boy said of a copy of a 
fresco by Benozzo Gozzoli—* St. Augustine 
Preaching,” published by the Arundel Soci- 
ety—that all the many figures have the same 
mouth. The copyist in this chromo-litho- 
graph has subordinated himself to the 
orginal, for this sameness is a fault of the 
painter. Much has been written about 
Diirer’s famous print, the “ Melancholia,” 
but nothing so to the point as what a bright 
woman once said in reply to the question, 

What does the rainbow mean?”—*“’Tis 
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| irresistible. 


Hope,” she said, “ for without it, Melancholy 


would be Despair.” So, Brownlee Brown— 
a mild-beaming, but penetrating light, too 
long withdrawn from us—once showed how 
the Infant Christ -in the (Bridgewater) 
Virgin’s lap, and the foremost Cupid in the 
“Galatea,” are the same figure almost with- 
out variation. And, letting his genius flow, 
how many wise and clear-sighted things he 
said to us about the statues in the Naples 
Museum, as we sat together on that noble 
balcony at Castellamare overlooking the 
enchanted bay with her coronal of Capri, 
Ischia, and Vesuvius. Even his jests had 
more sense in them than some other men’s 
soberness, and the Venus Callypyge was 
effectually demolished by his styling her, 
*“*Venus catch-a-flea!” To see the statue, 
and to see it in Naples, is to make the pun 
If the reader demur at these 


| illustrations, and condemn them as trifling, 





we ask him only to accept them as hints of 
our meaning, that light may be thrown 
sometimes by an unstudied, or even an 
unconscious, frankness. ‘There is too little 
trusting to insight, too little spontaneousness, 
far too little speaking just what is felt. The 
attitude-takers and the Sir Oracles have 
things too much their own way. Real inde- 
pendence in judging, coupled with penetra- 
tion, is most rare to be met, and there seems 
less of it called out by pictures and statues 
than by other 

things. There are 

people whose ge- 

nius is not to be 

questioned when 

they come to study 

human nature, sci- 

ence, Or, even, some 

forms of art itself, 

but who are quite 

balked in presence 

of a statue, and 

either stand before 

it tongue-tied, or 

say nothing memor- 

able. Gibbon and 

Milton, with all 

their majestic learn- 

ing,*travel through 

Italy without mak- 

ing an observation 

upon any work of 

art that can be re- _ 

membered; and,,* 

though Gibbon’s 

turn of mind would scarra: cotossa sTaTuE In 


DIORITE, OF A PHARAOH OF THE 
not lead us to ex- 4TH DYNASTY. 
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pect much from him in .apprehension of 
the beauties either of nature or of art, 
surely it might have been hoped that Mil- 
ton, one of the most delicately-tuned souls 
to impressions of beauty that was ever 
created, would have left some record more 
particular than we get from his poetry at 
large of the impression the antique art must 
have made upon his imagination. Standing 
in the “ Tribune” at Florence, Gibbon says 
in his ponderous way: “In the gallery, and 
especially in the Tribune, I first acknowl- 
edged at the feet of the Venus of Medicis 
that the chisel may dispute the pre-emi- 
nence with the pencil, a truth in the fine arts 
which cannot on this side the Alps be felt or 
understood.” And Milton’s letters give no 
hint that he ever saw any of the wonderful 
things wrought by Art in Florence, Rome, 
or Sienna. He speaks.of nothing that he 
saw of this kind in either of these treasure- 
houses, though, when he was in Italy, many 
of the most precious works of antiquity were 
but lately discovered, and must have been 
much talked of ; while many of the more 
modern, but equally precious, works, were 
still existing in perfection, 


**or had yet not lost 
All their original brightness.” 


Lesser men are, in their proportion, no less 


disappointing. _Cellini’s autobiography is 
mostly taken up with the author's own ex- 
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COLOSSAL MAN-BULL FROM KHORSABAD, CARVED IN ALABASTER. 








ploits and works, and has scant mention 1f 
contemporary artists, with no critical, only 
prejudiced, judgment of their performances ; 
while his treatise on Sculpture is only a col- 
lection of recipes for the mechanic parts of 
his profession. One would have been glad 
to hear something from Montaigne, as to 
what he thought of the great statues, but his 
Journal is concerned only with men and 
manners, and has as little about the arts in 
it as the Journal of Diirer in the Netherlands, 
or those letters of the great German painter 
which he wrote from Venice, where he was 
when she wore her crown of glory, yet saw 
nothing, or speaks of nothing but passing 
trifles and raw details of his own labor. 
To come down later: here are Addison's 
little book, Zravels in Italy; De Staél’s 
Corinne ; Githe’s /talian Journey—yet we 
get no help from these writers either to 
understand the famous statues better, or 
to know how the men themselves were 
affected by them. May it not be true that, 
since the so-called Revival of Learning 
opened up new channels for thought, and 
gave new opportunities and new motives for 
investigation into human affairs ; and since 
the Reformation released so many spirits 
that were in prison, and set men astir in the 
weighty business of bettering the world, 
pictures and statues have been growing less 
and less interesting to educated thinking 
men and women, so that, nowadays, the 
most earnest peoples, which I take 
to be, without prejudice, the English, 
Americans, and Germans, are mainly 
indifferent to the whole subject of 
art, except as a science of an extinct 
fauna, so to speak, of which they 
with more or less industry collect 
specimens to be shelved and labeled 
in museums, but any type of which, 
with vitality enough to keep it alive 
from one generation to another, they 
are utterly barren to reproduce. 
Some peevish, ill-conditioned peo- 
ple, among whom Mr. Ruskin is the 
best known, have tried to show that 
this indifference to art is one of the 
fatalest signs of the degeneracy of 
this age, and Mr. Ruskin 1s espe- 
cially pleased to find in American 
incompetency to produce anything 
good or great a confirmation of his 
favorite doctrine, that we are of 

nations the most God-forsaken 

vulgar ; but, it may be, those who 
look down on us from a higher ele- 
vation than Denmark-Hill can dis 
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cern some better reason for this 
state of things. Certain it is 
that, from whatever cause, there 
has come about a great change in 
the direction taken by the world’s 
energy, and in the objects of the 
world’s delight. We do not doubt 
there is as much genius in the 
world as ever there was—that as 
many noble statues lie prisoned 
in the marbles of Carrara and 
Paros as ever were called out by 
Phidias or Angelo ; but the world 
has no longer any strong desire 
for them, and the genius that is 
potent to charm them from their 
magic sleep, either sleeps itself, 
or is set about other tasks. 

To the men of the last century 
“statuary” stood for Greek and 
Roman statuary; to them there 
was and could be no other. The 
only exception was the work of 
Michelangelo, and perhaps, a little 
later, that of Canova and Thor- 
waldsen; of Canova especially, 
who nearly ruined the taste of 
his generation, if, indeed, the easy 
conquest he made did not show 
that there was little taste to ruin. 
But to our fathers the Gothic 
sculpture ; the early Italian work 
in bronze, marble, and terra-cotta ; 
the French sculpture of the Re- 
haissance, were as if they did not 
exist, or, if looked at at all, ex- 
cited no interest, certainly no ad- 
miration. Flaxman, the most po- 
etic of those who wrote upon art 
in that time, and the only sculp- 
tor with any poetic gift in him 
that has been born in England in these later 
days, had naturally some power to under- 
stand the beauty and sincerity of the Gothic 
sculpture. Walpole’s interest in the Mediz- 
val work was little more than antiquarianism, 
and Scott showed how little he really felt the 
meaning of it by building Abbotsford, as if to 
show that Strawberry Hill was not the worst 
that could be done. Meanwhile the abbeys, 
churches, and cathedrals, with all the other 
precious monuments of this rich, poetic time 
Were going to decay for lack, as much as 
anything, of a sacred poet. Mr. Eastlake; 
in his clever and valuable book on the 
History of the Gothic Revival, has given 
the names of those who have assisted in 
bringing us back to the appreciation of this 
early art; but even after Gothic architecture 
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began to be studied and imitated, the fact 
seemed slow in getting into our minds that 
the Gothic sculpture is as admirable as the 
architecture of which it made a necessary 


part. And so, for a long time, we went on 
building in what we were pleased to call the 
Gothic style, but with never a statue even 
upon structures of great cost, which is some- 
thing as if a painter were to offer us the skull 
of a beautiful woman and ask us to take it 
for a picture of so much grace and fairness. 
And even when the necessity of decoration 
as an essential part of Gothic architecture 
came to be felt, it was not statues that were 
chosen, but leaves and flowers, and where 
these were not copied directly from the con- 
ventional work of the Medizval stone-cutters, 


‘they were copied as literally as possible from 
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nature, and hence had no unity with the ar- 
chitecture to which they were attached. The 
most notable of these experiments were 
those connected with the building of the 
New Museum in Oxford and with the Acad- 
emy of Design in New York, but in neither 
case was the result wholly fortunate. The 
Oxford Museum was intended to be enriched 
with statues in addition to the sculptured dec- 
oration of the windows and capitals, but the 
design has never been completed. Our own 
building is finished externally with the excep- 
tion of the spandrel over the main entrance, 
but both money and enthusiasm ran dry be- 
fore the internal ornamentation could be 
completed. There were some of us who 
thought that the best result of our American 
experiment promised to be the getting the 
stone-cutters out of their ruts, and giving 
them some feeling of their business. But the 
time proved not ripe; and the beliefs and 
enthusiasm of a few youngsters could not 
budge the work-a-day world from its settled 
ways of thinking, or, rather, not thinking, 
on the subject. 

The trouble, however, lies much deeper 
than a mere want of attention. There is the 
same fallacy—in degree the same, though it 
must be allowed different in form—in trying 
to bring up a style that had its reason for 
being in another state of society and man- 
ners, in another religion, in fact. The 
Gothic sculpture, like the Egyptian, the 





Assyrian, and the Greek, is finished, and if 
we will have sculpture with life in it, we 
must make our own. However, it will not 
be denied that all this coquetting with the 
Middle Ages has resulted in our learning a 
good deal about that time, and has, to take 
the detail that belongs to our subject, 
brought into full light for judgment and en- 
joyment the Gothic sculpture, the only rival 
of the Greek, that like a noble rival teaches 
us, in admiring herself, to admire anew her 
great ancestress. ' 


The greatest light on this question of the 


Art of the Middle Age has unquestionably 
come to us from a Frenchman, the now cele- 
brated Viollet-le-Duc, whose Dictionary of 
Architecture—Dictionnaire Raisonné del Ar- 
chitecture Francaise du XJ. au XVI. siéele, 
par M. Viollet-le-Duc, Architecte du Gou- 
vernement, Inspecteur Général des Edifices 
Diocésains. Paris. A. Morel—is a work in 
ten volumes, profusely illustrated. The pub- 
lication was begun in ’58 and finished in 
68. The same author's Dictionnaire du 
Mobilier Francais, in 3 vols., begun in’58, 
and composed of articles that did not prop- 
erly find a place in the Dictionary of Archt- 
tecture, is just completed in ’72. Although 
the books in English, French, and German 
relating to the arts and archeology, the 
manners and customs of the Middle Ages, 
would make a considerable library in them- 
selves, yet in the two monumental works just 
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mentioned, the whole subject is treated philo- 
sophically for the first time, and the book is 
a true text to which all the other works on 
the matter may serve as illustrations. 

The young architect who should start in 
his profession with these two dictionaries for 
his library, and who for ten years should read 
in no others relating to his profession, would 
find himself amply furnished with learning, 
thoughts, and suggestions for a platform on 
which to build his experience drawn from pro- 
fessiorial life and practice. The translation 
of the Dictionary of Architecture into Eng- 
lish, and its publication unabridged, with all 
the illustrations,—a project already under- 
taken, we believe,—would make an epoch in 
the study of architecture. We touch lightly 
here upon this book, which, looked at as the 
work of 6ne man, is almost a prodigy in the 
history of literature. What adds to the won- 
der of it is, that the illustrations, many and 
various, some of them very daring in concep- 
tion, and of extreme difficulty in the execution, 
all come from the hand of the author of the 
book. As in his intimate knowledge of the 
art, archeology, manners and customs, and 
of the literature, too, of the Middle Ages, he 
must be without a rival in Europe, so we 
should say there must be few draughtsmen 


living who could hope to equal him in this 
power of conceiving a complicated subject, 
and drawing it with such masterly simplicity 
as to make it comprehensible to an intelli- 


gent child. Our immediate concern with 
the book comes from the article on “ Sculp- 
ture” in the eighth volume of it. This arti- 
cle, read in connection with the articles 
“Animaux” and “Flore,” gives, even to 
one who has not studied the subject in the 
monuments themselves, a very satisfactory 
view of the whole matter, while to a traveled 
student it supplies the means of bringing 
all his observations into a settled order, and 
the clew to much that was difficult to un- 
derstand. 

This article on “ Sculpture” in the Diction- 
naire is perhaps the first formal statement 
of the true character of Gothic sculpture, its 
origins, its intention, and the sort and degree 
of artistic merit reached by its makers. We 
are here introduced into a new world, where 
nothing reminds us of the classical time ex- 
cept as all forms of excellence are related, 
and one set of qualities explains another, 
and helps its impression. For so long a time 
we have heard talk of the Ideal in art, and its 
association with the Greek sculpture and with 
Italian painting in the sixteenth century has 
become so fixed in the world’s mind, that it 
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is not without misgivings we listen to a 
teacher who shows us—a rival we were about 
to say, but the Gothic is not a rival to the 
Greek, she is a sister, or a fair descended 
daughter. And the world is richer for the 
knowledge, from which it has so long been 
held by want of study, and by too blind 
trusting to the teaching of others. 

This new conviction—new, we mean, to 
the world at large—that there is no fixed 
ideal; but that it varies with the history and 
condition of the race, and must be studied in 
its separate developments, has prepared us 
to look more candidly and with less of pre- 
possession and conceit into the art of other 
races. The gain is immense, by which we 
are released from a servile admiration, almost 
amounting to worship, of the work of one 
people, produced at a certain period, and 
are made conscious of beauties and excellen- 
ces in works resulting from other and very 
different conditions. It is not many years 
since the art of the Eastern nations—the 
architecture of the Indian peninsula—the art 
of China and of Japan—were reckoned mon- 
strous, or, if admirable at all, then simply 
so for their curiousness. Now, the Indian 
architecture is the known mother of the 
building of Europe, and the arts of China and 
Japan are classed and discriminated, and, in 
the analysis, the art of Japan is found the 
source of new and surprising impressions ; an 
exquisite sense of the beauty of nature ap- 
pears, and the once fixed ideal is acknowl- 
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edged to have flowed into a new mould. We 
must even consent to stay our steps before 
the statues made by these peoples, and no 
longer pass them by with idle contempt, but 
reflect upon their meaning, and study their 
execution. The ivories of Japan have been 
the source of the only living interest in the 
art of sculpture that has been known to this 
jaded time of ours. After making the regu- 
lar guide-book round of all the so-called 
** studios,” English, American, French, Ital- 
ian, German, and finding only dullness in 
invention and a monotonous manufacture, 
we welcome these exquisitely finished, lively 
transcripts from a real and contemporary 
mode of existence. The same charm is found 
in the bronzes and marbles of certain French- 
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men, M. Cain, M. Méne, M. Fremiet, who | 


have made so many studies of animal life and 
character ; to them we may add the striking 
busts illustrating what we are pleased to call 
barbaric societies, which have made an indi. 
vidual reputation for M. Cordier. Outside 
of Japan, indeed, there is not in our time any 
art that has so much real vitality in it as the 
French, though in so wide a field, and with 
the public for which it has to work in so 
chaotic and unsympathizing a condition, no 
wonder that the actual permanent result is 
so small for thought, or even for enjoyment. 
The means are amplest and most easily 
accessible for study of the classic art. Lon- 
don, Paris, Munich, Florence, Rome, Naples 
—a man who would see what the Greeks 
and Romans have left us must visit all these 
places and spend much time. There are 
precious relics scattered over Eu- 
rope in other places, in private 
collections and public galleries, 
that a student cannot well afford 
to leave unseen ; but life is short, 
and the great collections are 
enough to make us feel how cru- 
elly brief is the time allotted us 
for getting anything like a com 
plete survey of what has been re- 
covered from time and the barba 
rians. The British Museum has 
the Townley collection, consisting 
of statues, busts, fragments of dec 
orative carving, bas-reliefs, and 
terra-cottas, gathered by Charles 
Townley, Esq., a wealthy English 
gentleman, in the course of a long 
residence in Rome, from 1765 to 
1772. Although he was all his 
life a collector, and much of his 
antique treasure was gathered for 
him after his return to England 
by his agent in Italy, yet the bulk 
of it, the important nucleus to 
which after purchases were only 
more or less precious additions, 
was the result of a fortunate spec- 
ulation. In company with Gavin 
Hamilton and Jenkins the Eng 
lish banker at Rome, he embarked 
in an adventure by which the 
greater part of the marbles of 
which the modern English collec 
tions are composed were supplied 
to his countrymen. They rightly 
guessed that the site of Hadrian's 
Villa at Tivoli was by no means 
an exhausted mine ; and, having 
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obtained permission from the 
Pope to search the grounds unde 
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certain conditions, they met with success 
beyond their hope. For something over 
thirty years Mr. Townley’s collection was 
one of the most interesting resorts for schol- 
ars and students in London, to whom it 
was made accessible in the most generous 
way, but at his death in 1805 it was pur- 
chased by the British Museum. This pur- 
chase preceded by a little the enrichment of 
the museum by the acquisition of the Elgin 
marbles, a treasure which carried the name 
of the museum to the top of honor, and gave 
the first impetus to the national feeling in 
favor of that monumental institution. But 
the purchase of the Townley collection was 
of greater importance in one particular. ‘The 
collection was more popular, and more easily 
comprehended, owing to the more perfect 
condition of the pieces, and thus served better 
to educate the mass of the people. For a 
long time, too, the Elgin marbles were shab- 
bily housed, and were practically known only 
to professional men and students ; even now 
they are ill placed, and difficult to get into 
true relations with. The best arranged col- 
lection of statues we have seen is that in the 
Naples Museum, for there one can see the 
best statues on all sides, and yet at a good dis- 
tance from them ; while in all other galleries 
that we know the statues are ranged along 
walls, and only one view is possible—beside 
which, the rooms being mostly long, it is not 
fasy to see them from as far off as is best. 

Owever, this remark must not be taken too 








positively. Some of the rooms in the 
Louvre are convenient, and the Venus of 
Milo is admirably placed. ‘The Vatican and 
the Capitoline are magnificent for light and 
space, but, even here, one is forced to be 
content with seeing the greater number of 
the statues from only one point of view. 
The chief value of the Townley collection 
is rather educational and antiquarian than ar- 
tistic, for in this respect there are few nota- 
ble pieces. But the so-called Clytie, bought 
by Mr. Townley in 1772, from the Lau- 
renzano collection in Naples, has perhaps, 
of all the classic sculptures not of the first 
rank, had the widest circle of admirers ; the 
cast from this bust is especially well known 
and loved in our own country. It is, no 
doubt, a portrait bust and not treated ideally, 


| either ; the head of a lovely woman, a crea- 
| ture not too bright or good for human nature’s 


daily food. ‘There are a few other pieces in 
the Townley collection which were most 
highly valued at the time of their purchase 


| some of the best marbles in the artist’s eye 


were added later to the gallery by gift or pur- 
chase—but have lost relative, if not positive, 
rank since, owing to the growth of the great 
European collections ; yet the gallery, as a 
whole, makes for the student an excellent 
introduction to the study of classic sculpture, 
if we cannot at once plunge into the splendid 
sea of the Vatican, or the Naples Museum. 
Of course it is always best to go at once to 
the best, if it be possible. 
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Of the Elgin marbles we cannot speak here 
at any length. ‘They stand more in need of 
long and tranquil study than any other mar- 
bles that have come down to us, for one plain 
reason, that there is so little left of them. 
Even the professional student must often 
feel his powers severely tasked in the effort 
to comprehend them. Every one who has 
sat long before them must ardently desire to 
see them placed where the light would do 
them justice, and distance bring them into 
true relation with his sight. Without grudg- 
ing them to England, we may at least wish 
that they were in a land whose climate more 
nearly resembled the Greece they were saved 
from ; and even in England it would seem 
as if a better light might be found for the 
most precious art-possession of the people 
than is had in the low, ill-lighted room that 
contains the Elgin marbles. 

We may speak in passing of the Egyptian 
statues in the British Museum, the finest col- 
lection with which we are acquainted, and 
with the placing and lighting of which no 
fault can be found. They are easy to study 
and enjoy—especially, as we remember, 
though ’tis ten years since, is the cast of the 
face of the seated colossus of Rameses II. 
well placed, so that it is seen on mounting 
stairs. It is supported on the opposite wall, 
and you can contemplate it at ease, leaning’ 
upon the iron rail of the stair-landing. In this 
long and stately gallery are a number of no- 
ble specimens of the Egyptian gods and god- 





desses ; but, after long study and familiarizing 
of the eye with these simple, tranquil forms, 
we find, on turning to the immense collec. 
tions of the smaller figures, the amulets, 
house-gods, figures buried with the dead, 
etc., both in the British Museum and in the 
Louvre, that the same dignity and calm are 
in the small ones as in the great. Nor must 
we leave the British Museum without looking 
at the Phigalean marbles, two friezes from the 
interior of the sanctuary of the Doric temple 
of Apollo built on Mount Cotylion, at a little 
distance from the city of Phigaleia in Arca- 
dia. The subjects are the battle of the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithz and that of the Greeks 
and Amazons. They belong to the age of 
Pericles, and are thence contemporary with 
the sculptures of the Pantheon ; but they are 
greatly inferior to these in artistic qualities, 
and derive their chief interest from the op- 
portunity they give us of studying the differ 
ence between Greek art in its perfection in 
the leading State of Greece, and the best 
contemporary art of the Peloponnesus. 

The glory of the Louvre is the Venus of 
Milo, the most beautiful—beyond compare 
—of all the marble goddesses come down 
to us from the Greeks. The French have 
had the good sense to leave the statue al- 
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most as it was found, nor have attempted 
those restorations which, often unintelligent 
in design, and always of inferior worm 
manship, spoil our enjoyment of too many 
famous statues. The only restoration 1s that 
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of the left foot, and the casts have (eum 
the advantage of being withouteven 

this slight addition. The probable 

position of the arms, which were 

not found with the statue, has long 

been a problem difficult of solu- 

tion. The statue was not only in 

a badly damaged condition when 
unearthed, but one of its injuries, 

that, namely, by which the left foot 

had been nearly destroyed, had 

been repaired in ancient times, so 

that the goddess must, it was evi- 

dent, have suffered a double over- 

throw. When found in 1820 bya 

peasant of the island of Melos in 

digging in his field, this was its con- 

dition. The body was broken into 

two pieces, the naked trunk with 

the head and the remaining por- 

tions of the arms being one, and 

the abundantly draped lower limbs, 

with the base on which they stand, the other. 
The end of the nose was gone, both arms 
were lost—-the left one up to the shoulder, 
the right, as far as the middle of the upper 
arm. 


is corroded in a singular manner, and that 
the drapery is sadly marred and worn, and it 


will be seen that the beauty that remains 
must be great, to triumph, as it easily does, 
over such apparently cureless ruin. About 
two years after the statue had been discover- 
ed, there were found, near the place, a por- 
tion of a left upper arm, and a left hand hold- 
ing an apple, and this find gave rise to a 
theory that the Venus had originally held 
the golden apple of Paris in her left hand. 
Hence the other name of “ Venus Victrix,” 
by which she is sometimes known. It was 
Millingen who first suggested that — like 
several figures upon antique medals, and, 
notably, like the magnificent bronze “ Vic- 
toria” of the Museo Patrio at Brescia, who, 
wreathed with laurel, and, with her left foot 
supported by a helmet, holds with her left 
hand a shield, resting upon her thigh, which 
she is about to inscribe with the names of the 
victors in some battle—the Venus of Milo 
once held a shield in a similar manner, if not 
for a like purpose. So Millingen thought, 
and Ottfried Miiller, Welcker, and many 
other good scholars and antiquaries thought 
with him. 

A German professor, Mr. Wittig, has re- 
cently endeavored to bring additional proof 
M support of this interpretation, by making 
an actual model of the Venus restored, 
holding a large oval shield with both hands, 


Add, that the surface of the body | 
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supporting it on the slightly raised thigh, 
raised, as Wittig thinks, for the purpose 
of so supporting it, as in the “ Victoria” of 
Brescia. Professor Wittig believes firmly in 
the former existence of a shield, and almost 
makes us believers in it, too, but, to our 
thinking, the use he has found for it is not 
satisfactory. He explains it to be the shield 
of Mars, into the polished surface of which, 
as into a mirror, Venus is looking, to admire 
the beauty by which she conquered the God 
of War.. This motive would answer well 
enough for a small statue, and is not, indeed, 
displeasing in the little bronze Venus from 
Herculaneum, in the Naples Museum, which, 
from the general resemblance of the attitude 
to that of the Venus of Milo, has been 
thought, by some, a miniature copy of it, and 
to have furnished a clew to the attributes and 
action of the marble statue. But it is too 
insignificant a motive for a figure larger than 
life. In the Herculaneum bronze, Venus 
holds a small hand-mirror in her left hand, or, 
rather, held it, for all that is left is the han- 
die, and with her right arranges her hair, 
lightly adjusting the curls. On the whole, 
the resemblance to the Venus of Milo is not 
very striking, and it would be found impos- 
sible to make the action of the larger figure 
correspond with that of the smaller. Pro- 
fessor Wittig, with the queer German profes- 
sional squint at women, says that he hit upon 
his explanation of a shield-mirror while 
searching for a motive that should spring 
from the eternal principles, not only of 
human nature, but of female human nature, 
and so made Venus admiring her beauty in 
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a looking-glass! But why might not the 
shield have been the shield of Achilles made 


by Vulcan, at the request of Venus, for her 


son? This theory would have dignity as well 
as nature on .its side, and it would certainly 
be a high satisfaction if we could be justified 
in connecting this splendid manifestation of 
the divinity of the goddess with “the tale of 
Troy divine.” 

The objections to this theory of the shield 
seem to have but little force, while the 
theory itself has some strong points in its 
favor. Those who have carefully examined 
the original marble have discovered—what, 
indeed, is very evident in certain lights, and 
may easily be seen even in the cast—that 
there is on the left thigh an appearance as if 
a portion of the marble had been broken off. 
When we first discovered this for ourselves, 
having the mind occupied too much with the 
theory that the left hand originally held up 
the victorious apple, we explained this mark 
upon the left thigh as the place where the 
right hand had once been attached in the 
act of holding the garment from slipping 
down to the ground. ‘The action of the left 
leg, raised as it is, and evidently supported 
by the foot resting upon something—in the 
Brescia “Victory” 'tis a helmet—seemed 
consistent, for it is an every-day instinctive 
way of arresting a down-slipping garment. 
The action, too, serves to call attention to 
the fact that the body has been but recently 
uncovered, while the apple in the left hand 
explains sufficiently the motive for the expo- 
sure. It is true that the raising of the thigh 
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would have retained the garment in its place 
without the assistance of the hand, though 
the movement of the hand adds emphasis, 
and also gives the suggestion of a modest 
impulse ; but any theory that should not ac- 
count, or endeavor to account, for the mark 
on the thigh, would be, to say the least, un- 
satisfactory. 

The Louvre collection of ancient marbles 
is arich one, and a famous, but we cannot 
here speak in detail of any other marble it 
contains beside its chief glory—the Venus of 
Milo. The most rapid survey, however, 
ought at least to point out the ‘‘ Melpomene,” 
the “ Huntress Diana’””—among the antique 
statues of action, the most cheerful and 
spirited,—and the “‘Faun with a Child.” 
We may speak, too, in passing, of the ad- 
mirable fitness of the Louvre galleries for 
the use to which they are now put, of dis- 
playing works of art. This plan of a suc- 
cession of quadrangles with handsome courts, 
and with the possibility of abundant light 
from all quarters, with generous staircases, 
ample windows, and entrances so disposed 
as to make access easy from whichever end 
of the vast structure one approaches it, 
makes the Louvre the finest museum build- 
ing in the world. 

The Gallery of the Uffizii at Florence has 
a collection of ancient statues, not very 
large, but including a few pieces whose fame 
has run over the whole world. The group 
of Niobe and her children is, on the whole, 
the most deeply interesting, but it suffers 
greatly from the impossibility of getting any 

view of the figures that brings them 
into unity. But, if one should be- 
gin to complain of the scrappiness 
of the great museums, one would 
never be able to finish. We see 
hardly a single piece of statuary 
of the ancient world in the place 
for which it was originally designed, 
and, even of the more modern 
pieces, there are few that are in the 
situations they were meant for. 
| Michelangelo has been fortunate 
/ in this respect, it must be ac 
_| knowledged, but, even now, the 
| rumor runs that the David—of 
; whose making and the triumphing 
with which it was brought from the 

| marble-yard of the Duomo to the 
Palazzo Vecchio, 368 years 4g9, 
Vasari gives such a picturesque ac 
count—is to be housed in the Na 
tional Museum, and the great square 
deprived of one of its most individ- 
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yal attractions. It would seem 
a thing not impossible to erect 
somewhere a pediment in which 
the figures of the Niobe group 
could be placed in their original 
positions—at least it would be 
worth while erecting such a pedi- 
ment for casts of the group, so 
that they might be studied in 
some sort as they stood in the 
mind of their sculptor. We be- 
Jieve it was the English architect, 
C. R. Cockerell, who, on a hint 
from Pliny, made a drawing show- 
ing their probable arrangement in 
the pediment of the temple from 
which they were taken. This 
interesting drawing hangs in the 
“Niobe” Room of the Uffizii, 
accompanied by an ample writ- 
ten explanation. 
In the “ Tribune” are five cel- 
ebrated statues, which, with the 
Niobe group, make up the choi- 
cest antique treasure of Florence. 
These are, the Venus de Medici, 
the Wrestlers, the Apollino, the 
Grinder, and the Satyr—this last 
restored by Michelangelo. It is 
too late to attempt to say any- 
thing about the Venus. The ex- 
ample of Hawthorne, who per- 
suaded himself that he admired 
the face, and whose account of 
the hesitating fear with which he 
was drawn on to the room that 
contained the wonder of which 
the world had so long whispered 
to him is in his most delicate 
vein, may serve to show us that 
the finest mind may see in a 
work of art the sentiment it brings. After 
reading what our greatest poet next to Emer- 
son says of the Venus, it seems not a little 
presuming to declare “there’s no 
thing.” The face of the Venus of Milo has 
an unquestionable beauty, but that of the 


Venus de Medici is, at the most, pretty, and | 


pretty without sentiment or expression. It 
certainly is to be regretted that the arms 
were ever restored : it is impossible that the 
modern ones can be in the position of the 
missing originals. Whoever hasa cast of the 
Venus without the arms will own how much 
the figure gains by this negative approach to 
the true attitude of the statue. The “ Apol- 
lino” is one of the loveliest youthful figures 
left us by the ancients; the Faun of the 
Capitol cannot disturb the impression of 
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such | 


‘meaning of the 
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young beauty that it leaves upon the mind. 
The “Wrestlers” is full of life and vigor, 
and the student ought to look long at the 
marble to value and enjoy its manipulation. 
Manipulation is a word that has lost its 


meaning in sculpture nowadays. The thing 
being gone, what need for the word? The 
“ Arrotino,” the Italian 
name for this statue, which the English call by 
various names, “The Grinder,” “The Spy,” 
“The Cincinnatus” (sharpening his plow 
share !)—was long a puzzle, and there have 
been many ingenious explanations. We who 


| are old were brought up in the belief that 


it represents either the slave who revealed 
the plot of Catiline, or the slave who over- 
heard the conspiracy of the sons of Brutus for 
bringing back the Tarquins; but there was 
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always the sense that the name was a guess, 
and that something remained to be discov- 
ered. As Viardot says, in his pleasantly 
written, useful little 
de la Sculpture :* “None of these conjec- 
tures could be true of a work of Greek art, 
and they have been proved to be false by 
conclusive evidence. Among the engraved 
stones in the collection of the King of Prus- 
sia, there is one described by Winckelmann 
which represents the torture of Marsyas. 
Before the condemned, who is already bound 
to the tree, is the figure, exactly resembling 
the Arrotino of the Scythian ordered by Apol 


* From this the cuts used in the present article are 
borrowed. An English translation is published by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., in their ///ustrated 
Library of Wonders. 


book, Les Merveilles | 


lo to flay his unfortunate rival. 
The same personage, in the same 
attitude, occurs in many das-re. 
iefs, and on the reverse side of 
numbers of antique medals, 
There is no doubt that this Arro- 
tino of the Tribune is the Scy- 
thian sharpening the knife with 
which he is to flay Marsyas. 

The ancient medals and coins, 
with the multitude of small bron- 
zes of their gods and goddesses 
which the Greeks and Romans 
have left us, have an important 
use in settling by comparison 
many disputed points, for which, 
without their aid, no solution could 
be found. The Greeks and Ro. 
mans, as well as the Egyptians 
and the peoples of the East, were 
evidently very fond of these small 
figures—not merely what we 
should call statuettes, but figures 
from an inch to three inches high. 
They wore them suspended from 
their necks, placed them in little 
shrines, put them perhaps into the 
hands of sleeping children or ca- 
ressed them in their own. Some 
relic of this is left us in the hab- 
its of old Catholic countries in 
our own day; or, if we will see 
the fact more nearly as it was, we 
may look over any extensive col- 
lection of Indian, Chinese, or 
Japanese curiosities, and find in 
the multitude of small images of 
the gods of these peoples, in ivory, 
in bronze, in jade, a modern coun- 
terpart of the ancient custom. 

In the excellent Egyptian collection of our 
own New York Historical Society; there is a 
large number of these miniature gods and 
goddesses of old Egypt, as of course in all 
the great European museums. In Naples, 
however, is the finest assemblage we have 
seen of little figures of the divinities of the 
Greeks and Romans; they fill shelf upon 
) shelf in that rich museum. These miniature 
figures are the ballad-poetry, the anthology ot 
the art of sculpture; they often serve to 
explain and illustrate the larger literature. 
The action of the Apollo Belvedere has most 
probably been misunderstood all these years. 
It is more than probable that the god did 
not hold the bow in his left hand—the left 
hand, as we see it, is a modern restoration— 
| but the aegis, with which he is in the act of 
| striking terror into the Celts who have dared 
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to attack his temple at Delphi. A small 


bronze statue of Apollo in the Stroganoff 
Museum in St. Petersburg bears so close a 
resemblance to the Apollo of the Vatican as 
to suggest to the most careless spectator a 
close connection between them. The move- 
ment of the body, the action of the limbs, is 
so nearly the same in each, that one must 
have been suggested by the other. Now, 
the bronze has in its left hand the remains of 
the egis, and it seems most probable that 
this motive was that of the original statue. 
The advantage it has over the more com- 
monly accepted view of the action of the god 
is, that it substitutes, for the somewhat vulgar 
astonishment at his own exploit, or admira- 
tion, at least, something more natural and 
heroic. But it leaves the statue still open to 
the charge of theatricalness, a defect which 
makes itself felt more and more as. we com- 
pare it with the works of an elder age. 

In view of what may be said to be now the 
generally accepted theory of the original ac- 
tion of this famous statue, it is a curious co- 
incidence, at least, that the “ Perseus” of 
Canova, which was thought worthy to take 
the place of the Apollo in the Belvedere 
when the great successor of Alaric, Napoleon, 
carried that statue off to Paris with the rest 
of his Italian plunder, was avowedly imitated 
from the Apollo, and Canova had probably 
sagacity enough to feel that he had found 





something better for his hero to do with his 
hands than the antique sculptor had for his. ! 
But, if it was sacrilege in Napoleon to dis- 
turb a statue for which Michelangelo had 
chosen a shrine, what shall be said of the 
Italians who thought a statue by Canova 
a fit substitute for the treasure they had 
lost? This blind infatuation for the works 
of Canova—an infatuation which proves 
how little the Italians really understand 
or enjoy the ancient sculpture—still keeps 
his Perseus, together with his vulgar Box- 
ers, In possession of one of the four pavi- 
lions of the Belvedere, thus giving it an 
equal place with the Laocodn, the Apollo, 
and the Mercury. ‘ 

The Vatican Museum of Sculpture is a 
world in itself, and, when to it are added 
the Museum of the Capitol and that of the 
Lateran, it will be seen that the pages of a 
magazine are not the place in which to at- 
tempt even a running description. The 
lover of pictures and statues finds in the 
Vatican so rich a pasture, that he would 
gladly rest in it, studying, learning, admir- 
ing, with no thought: of an outside world. 

€rooms, too, are of such magnificent pro- 


portions, and the views from the windows and 
balconies so charming, that these gods and 
goddesses seem to be once more in Olympus, 
and we admitted to their company. It is 
hard to turn away from the Belvedere ; how 
many times we make the circuit, would not 
be told. The exquisite neatness, the unbroken 
silence, the delicious coolness and airiness, 
even when a fiery heat beats blinding out- 
side, the marble rooms opening by noble 
archways one from another without monoto- 
ny, and each with its own separate interest— 
what a memory is that of the Vatican! All 
Rome centers about it. But one ought to 
take it calmly and slowly. An entire day 
out of the shortest visit ought to be given to 
the frescoes of Raphael, of whose beauty no 
one can have a conception till he has seen 
them ; another day for the Sistine Chapel, 
so. disappointing at first, but it ends by taking 
the soul captive ; then two days, at least, for 
the sculpture, the largest and most splendid 
collection in the world. But no one who 
can give more time than this, and who has 
any love for works of art, will feel that in 
four days he can be said to have more than 
glanced at the treasures of the Vatican. 

The Capitoline Museum is more easily 
seen, and it has in it some of the finest 
statues in the world. Here are the Faun of 
Praxiteles, the Marble Faun of Hawthorne— 
what an immortality to have connected one’s 
name so worthily with such a statue—the 
“ Dying Gladiator,” the “‘Antinoiis,” the “ Ve- 
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nus of the Capitol.” The collection of por- 
trait-busts of the Roman Emperors, with the 
other collection, called the Philosophers, is 
the most interesting in the world, only the 
arrangement is too crowded to admit of 
isolating each head sufficiently while studying 
it. In turning the leaves of memory, we re- 
member most distinctly—if one could forget 
Hadrian, whose damnable iteration gets to 
be wearisome after the thousandth portrait— 
the so-called Marcellus, the nephew of 
Augustus, and the Julia, daughter of Titus. 
The poet in us easily accepts the Marcellus ; 
the Julia, in the grace and refinement of her 
head, and the esfri# that betrays itself in her 
face, throws a new light upon the Roman 
woman. ‘This lady would have been at 
home in a French salon of the end of the 
last century. 





The famous statues of the Cap. 
itoline are so famous that we 
need not dwell upon them ; only 
we must not leave the museum 
without calling the reader's at. 

| tention to a sarcophagus in the 
last of the three rooms on the 
lower floor devoted to inscrip. 
tions, fragments, and sarcophagi. 
The subjects carved in high relief 
on the sides and ends of this sar- 
cophagus are connected with 
Achilles and the Trojan War. 

| On the left end is the parting 
with Deidamia, on the right the 
arming of Achilles. On the front 
is the finding of the hero hid 
among the daughters of Lyco. 
medes, and at the back is Priam 
begging for the body of Hector. 
These scenes, especially the dis- 
covering of Achilles, are favorite 
subjects, often found carved on 
these funeral chests, and painted 
on the walls of Pompeii, but the 
sarcophagus of the Capitol is 
not, like the most of them, jour- 
ney-work. This is romantic, not 
classical treatment; one won- 
ders why it did not catch Haw- 
thorne’s sympathetic eye. Achil- 
les has been living among these 
girls, dressed as a girl, sharing 
their games, partaking their tasks, 
behaving so modestly and dis- 
creetly that no breath of suspi- 
cion has ever disturbed the lazy 
air of the women’s apartment. 
But, when Autolycus-Ulysses en- 
ters with his peddler’s pack and 
peddler’s song,— 
** Will you buy any tape 
Any lace for your cape,”— 


and the maids leave their looms and their dis 
taffs, and gather round the masquer, and 
under the gauzes of Cos and the embroidered 
mantles and fillets and trinkets Achilles 
catches the gleam of armor, the flash of a 
sword and the clang of the artful trumpets 
makes his heart leap under his woman's 
garment as he answers with the war-cry 1 
while all the other girls run scared to their 
stools and samplers, one sweet-face, his very 
chum, who has worked beside him at the 
loom all these weeks, and told him all her 
innocent secrets, comes timidly up to him, 
touches him upon the shoulder, and looks 
with smiling reproach into his eyes. Never 
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was subtle expression caught in the marble 
with such truthfulness. *Tis as if Shake- 
speare had turned statuary. If, after the fash- 
ion of the Middle-Age painters, this girl had 
been made with an interpreting scroll rolling 
out of her mouth, upon it must have been 
written, ‘Oh! you handsome mischief!” 

The Lateran Museum is more interesting 
archeologically than artistically. One noble 
statue called ‘‘ Sophocles” is its chief treas- 
ure: we are told that the museum owes its 
origin mainly to the desire to make a fitting 
home for this companion to the “ Aéschines ” 
of Naples. It may sound profane to an Ital- 
ian of “taste,” but would not Canova’s vul- 
gar statues of the Belvedere give place with 
propriety to this majestic impersonation of 
moral and mental repose ? 

The collection of marble sculpture in the 
museum at Naples is not too extensive to be 
easily mastered ; but there are the bronzes, 
large and small, the terra-cottas, and the 
vases, which, in a way, belong to the family : 
these departments make an almost inexhaus- 
tible field of study. Bronzes like these the 
student will find nowhere else, and they 
may well be suffered to hold him long. The 
“ Archytas,” the female head with its applied 
ringlets of wrought bronze, called by the 
misnomer, Tolomeo Apiione ; the Berenice ; 
the so-called Seneca (misnamed, perhaps, 
but a portrait of somebody, as we may know 
by the repetitions) ; the bearded or Indian 
Bacchus, called Plato, and pleasing us with 
that name—these, with another bust or two, 
give us a new notion of the capabilities of 
bronze. They have more strength and indi- 
viduality than any bronzes we know, except 
certain Italian masterpieces of the sixteenth 
century. Of equal interest are the full- 
length figures,—** The Dancing Faun,” “The 
Drunken Faun,” “ The Sitting Mercury,” 
“The Racers,” and, though small, a statuette 
for the table, the so-called Narcissus. We 
forgot to name among the busts a head of 
Diana in which, as in several of the bronzes, 
the eye-sockets are left empty for the inser- 
tion of silver and jeweled orbs which could 
no doubt wink, on occasion, like good Catholic 
virgins. This Diana evidently had the gift 
of prophecy as well as of winking, for, if you 
step behind her, you find the remains of the 
metal tube which, with one end in her mouth, 
and the other in that of the attendant priest, 
made the goddess discourse most excellent 
music, by the governing of a few ventages 
and stops. 

Passing from the rooms of the bronzes to 
the halls and corridors that hold the world- 
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famous marbles, we see the colossal sitting 
Apollo (‘Apollo Musagetes,” Apollo in the 
dress of a Muse), a gracious figure, in spite of 
the somewhat barbarous mixture of materials 
—the body, draped from the throat to the feet, 
is of porphyry, the head, feet, and hands, de- 
licately carved, are of white marble. Another 
figure, more curious than beautiful, is the 
Ephesian Diana, a singular mixture of ar- 
chaic and artistic treatment. The figure is 
evidently modeled upon the most ancient 
representations of the goddess, and resem- 
bles a mummy in the rigidity of its attitude. 
The head, however, is exquisitely refined and 
full of animation, while the hands and feet 
are most beautifully shaped, and sculptured 
with great delicacy. All but the head, hands, 
and feet is of yellow marble—these are of a 
fine-grained black marble, hard to tell from 
bronze. But how to speak of the works reck- 
oned great, the objects of every visitor's im- 
mediate curiosity. The glorious “‘ Hercules,” 
out of whose body stream strength and 
abundant life! well might such a hero lift 
up the weary world on his broad shoulders, 
and rock it to rest there, with all its weight 
of care and woe. Before this god the soul, 
perhaps, is not lifted up, but the tired body 
forgets that it is tired, and feels that it could 
go to sleep at his feet as under the shadow 
of a mighty oak. By the side of this simple 
grandeur the Farnese Bull at the other end 
of the gallery looks atoy. In other rooms 
are the “‘ Aéschines,” once called “ Aristides,” 
of which it is hard to say whether it be, 
or be not, equal to the Sophocles of the 
Lateran ; the serene, majestic “‘ Minerva;” 
the “Flora,” which makes one think of 
Titian’s picture, though it is doubtful if it 
were not meant originally for a Venus; the 
“‘ Antinoiis,” too fat, but fair; the charming 
Faun with the little Bacchus on his shoul- 
der ; the “ Venus of Capua,” the rival of the 
Venus of Milo, less injured than the Paris 
goddess, though without the arms, which 
have been supplied, and a Cupid added, to 
make a group which, being avowedly a make- 
up, is extremely unsatisfactory. Here, too, 
are the sitting statue of Agrippina, a mate for 
the one in the Capitoline Museum; the 
“ Psyche of Capua,” beautiful even in mutila- 
tion ; the “ Esculapius,” the good physician ; 
the bust of Homer; the bust of Socrates ; 
then, some bas-reliefs, as fine and full of 
interest as can be found anywhere. When 
one goes day after day to this stately mu- 
seum and studies the fresco-paintings from 
Pompeii, the bronzes, the marbles, the al- 
most wearying collection of painted vases, 
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the terra-cottas, the glass—what a surprise is 
the beauty of this glass in form and color !— 
when he perceives the artistic feeling run- 
ning over into kitchen pots and pans, deco- 
rating lanterns, steelyards, lamps, armor, he 
learns under one roof how splendid was the 
gift with which these ancients were dowered, 
he feels that in their passing away the world 
is poorer ; we cannot do with our hands, for 
all our steam and machinery, what they did 
with their hands alone. 

Here ends, abruptly enough, our sketch, 
too vaporous and flimsy, of what is left us 
of classic sculpture. Poor as we are, we are 
yet too rich to know our treasures well, ex- 
cept at the price of years of patient study. 
Yet, what we have, scattered as it is over 
Europe, is not the thousandth part of what 
once existed, perhaps of what still remains 
buried under the Italian soil. Every day 
something new is found. Any day a price- 
less treasure may be unearthed. Although 


~® 
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the Italian government keeps jealous watch 
over all diggers and delvers, and forbids the 
exportation of works of art, yet, by proper 
approaches, and with the good-will of the 
Italians for Americans, we might make a 
worthy collection of antiques for our Metro- 
politan Museum—though it is hardly to be 
hoped we can at this late day, and with such 
rich competitors in the field, procure any 
masterpiece. We wish it were in our power 
to make them for ourselves. 

We had hoped to give a little space to the 
Gothic sculpture of France and Germany 
and England, to the early Italian sculpture, 
and to that of the Renaissance. The subject 
is a persuading one, but the land is far too 
rich to be represented by any bunch of grapes 
brought Caleb-fashion out of its overflowing 
abundance. At some future day we may be 
permitted to offer our readers a few scattered 
notes. 


AFTER THE DARKNESS, LIGHT. 


We’RE a seafaring people—we Ellesport 
folks. Most of us drift away at some time in 
our lives, and those who stay at home just 
hold to the shore with half a hand, ready to 
be swept off by a wave of chance or sore 
need. Some of us own ships, some build 
them ; but the most by far only pull at the 
ropes when they are done, and so go sailing 
away to the ends of the earth. Others still 
—and these are mostly women, of whom I am 
one—bide at home to keep the fires warm and 
the lights burning against our ships come in ; 
to watch and wait and pray. For twice we 
women pray, if never again: once when the 
sails fade out from against the sky as we 
strain our eyes after them; and once with a 
great rejoicing when the ships come rolling 


in with every man aboard crowding the bows | 
and we not able to tell one from another for | 


the glad blinding tears. Then the thanks- 
giving swells and beats in our hearts like a 
mighty sea, and God knows it all, though 
never a word drops from our lips. 


I think sometimes that the hardest lot of 


all has fallen to us who bide at home. I’ve 
crept out of the house many a night, and 
crouched under the great rocks which over- 
hang the bay—the wind and rain beating my 


face like flapping wings, the roar of the surf 


deafening me to every other sound, though it 
came from across the Point three miles away 


—I’ve. crouched there and held my breath | hard for us who bide at home. 








when Nontauk light died down and disap- 
peared, lest it should never shine again—and 
who could tell but that the Sea-Bird was 
staggering up the channel at that moment in 
the awful darkness and racking gale? O 
Lord! who could tell? But it always came 
again—the tiny trembling star for which | 
watched. It rose and blazed into a sun, then 
died, to blaze again. And long afterwards, 
months perhaps, I knew that in some quiet 
harbor or on a summer sea long leagues 
away, the Sea-Bird rode that night when I 
was wild with fears. So it always is with us. 
And then some day when a great calm broods 
over the water, save where the rippling lines 
point to the shallows; when the sedge along 
the marshes is all unbent by wind or sweeping 
tide; when the sea-gulls dip and soar away, 
fearing no storm, and through the still air 1s 
borne the sound of the noon-bell from Kedge 
Harbor with its to-oll toll, to-oll toll, and 
the black cross upon Nontauk Point which 
marks where the Firefly went down with all 
on board ten years ago, may be seen with the 
naked eye ; when we women sit and sing over 
our work and count the weary months for less 
than they are, and forget to reckon our cares 
—then, swooped upon by sudden tempest, 
drawn in by treacherous whirlpool, crushed 
by sweeping ice or broken upon hidden 
rocks, our far-off ships go down. Yes, itis 
But life is 
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hard at best. At least it is to us, and it may 
be to finer folks. There’s disappointment 
and cruel pain for all; and there’s always 

ath ahead and sometimes worse, God 
knows. But He puts us in our places, and 
some must be women and bide at home, and 


I'd not change my lot, though the disappoint- | 


ment and the pain fall heaviest on us women. 
There’s a content and blessedness comes 


with it which lightens the load and lifts the | 
heart. ‘It’s the ill-clad to windward,” says | 
| every passing head—and was only one of the 


old Alsie Gast, when we women stand down 
on the shore and wait in the stinging sleet or 
beating rain for the ships which never come ; 
but to my mind it’s the strong heart which 
carries the heavy burden, and we who can- 
not do, can yet bear, and wait, and suffer, if 
need be. 

It was not the Sea-Bird at all that I cared 
for, though, now I think of it, every plank 
and spar was dear to me as a human life ; it 
was not the rich cargo, nor yet aman among 
the crew, from Sandy Blane, the first mate, 
down. Not one of them would I have 
beckoned from the depths of the sea. It was 
Tom Gilfilian himself, master and owner, who 
filled all my thoughts and prayers. I have 
no need to be ashamed to tell it now, though 


once taut ropes and wheels and strong chains | 


could not have dragged the truth from out my 
lips. His father had owned half the ships 
and more which were built in the yard and 


launched in the bay, and, dying, he left all he | 


had to Tom, even to the great gambrel-roof- 
ed house at the top of the clifis behind'the 
village, sheltered on three sides by the 
rocks which rose from the water, and with a 
garden in front all mignonette, pansies, and 
queer foreign plants in summer. But he did 
not leave him his handsome face—that came 
of Tom’s mother, they said—nor his strong 
arm, nor yet his true heart. These were 
Tom’s own. Rich man’s son though he was, 
he took to the sea like the poorest among us, 
entering the ship by the forecastle, too, and 
not by the cabin windows. And rich though 
he was himself after old Captain Gilfilian died, 
he still held to his place on the Sea-Bird— 
at first for the love of it, but later, when a 
bad year wrecked half his ships, and the rest 
brought nothing in, wher the men he had 
trusted deceived him—for Tom knew little 
of shore ways, and took a man’s promise for 
his written word—when his whole fortune 
seemed to ground and break and float away 
before his eyes, and nothing was left but the 
old house upon the cliffs, then he held to the 
Sea-Bird as a drowning man holds to a plank, 
for that was to bring him in to fortune again. 








Half-way down the sloping side of the cliff, 
towards the village, we lived. Father was a 
boat-builder and had modelled the house, 
they said, after a ship in a gale. I only 
know it was low and straggling and not over 
steady on its beams, with little, dark rooms 
within, wainscoted like a ship’s cabin, and 
with a great flapping sail outside which was 
to have turned the well-wheel—and which 
perhaps gave to the house its name. It 
never turned anything that I could see—save 


many inventions which came to nought, 
instead of making our fortune as father fondly 
hoped. Over the door was nailed the figure- 
head of some nameless ship which had gone 
ashore on Kedge rocks years before—a 
woman’s head and bust, with great staring 
eyes under the wide forehead. An “eerie” 
thing Old Alsie called it, and I’m sure it 
brought no luck to us. Ranged below this, 
but above the door, were shells and branch- 
ing coral picked up among the sailors, and I 
trained a hop-vine, hoping it would hide the 
woman’s face, which stared boldly out upon 
the town as though it were the open sea. 
But though the leaves grew thick and green 
below, above the door they dropped away or 
the fresh shoots turned aside, and still the 
eyes stared down. 

Mother had been years dead, and fathe 
and I lived quite alone. My head and hands 
were full of cares, but cares are light as 
feathers when one is young and strong. 
There was always something to look forward 
to and reach out after, which made the 
days go quickly by. I never thought to 
number, much less weigh them then, and I 
never thought of life—I only lived it out ; 
and, looking back, I know ’twas very sweet. 

From the time Tom made his first voyage 
he brought something home to me always to 
hoard and treasure till he came again. Once 
it was a fan with ivory sticks, which shamed 
my brown hands and could never lie in the 
lap of my faded gown ; but what did I care 
for that? Once it was a necklace of India 
beads, which scented the drawer where I laid 
them, like spices ; and again it was an India 
muslin shawl, heavy with needlework. Some- 
times there drifted home to me letters, stain- 
ed and crumpled and torn, that had been 
tossed for months in a sailor’s chest or lain 
unclaimed in a cask lashed to the rock upon 
some desolate island where passing ships 
touched at long intervals ; and sometimes— 
with years between—he came, himself ; and 
that was best of all. 

But though this will drip from a heart that 
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is overfull, it is not the story of Tom and 
Nan and me as it should be told. That 
would begin a dozen or fifteen years back, 
the night I was just eighteen. Tom was 
first mate of the Sea-Bird then, and home 
from a three years’ cruise; and never an 
evening passed that he did not sit for an 
hour before our fire, and never a morning 
or noon that he did not stand in the door. 
But he had grown to be a man since he last 
went away, and I was shy in meeting him, and 
hid when I heard his step, or busied myself 
out of sight, or kept close by father, ifhe came 
of an evening, until this night, the very 
last before he was to sail again. Outside, 
the rain dashed in heavy waves against the 
window-pane as the wind rose or fell, howling 
and groaning in the wide chimney in a way 
that must have given a heart-ache to many a 
woman down in the village. Within, the 
fire blazed into a quivering flame, beaten 
back yet rising again. It lit up the dark, 


smoke-stained wainscoting of the low room, 
it brightened the brass mounting of the spy- 
glass hanging against the wall, it deepened 
the color of the bitter-sweet berries which I 
had gathered and fastened in a knot above 
it, and cast long, trembling shadows, like 
ghostly fingers pointing across the bare floor. 


I had gathered my work in my lap and 
turned away my face, as I sat in one corner 
beyond the fire, pretending to be overbusy, 
because I felt that, though Tom’s words were 
to father, his eyes were on me, and they tan- 
gled my skein, and mazed my fingers, and 
brought the tingling blood to my cheeks. 
Sometimes I paused with the threads of the 
net I was tying held loose in my hand when 
the house reeled and staggered as under a 
heavy blow. God forgive me! I laughed 
when the wind rushed down upon the pant- 
ing flame and scattered the ashes far and 
wide. How could I cry, how could I even 
keep the gladness out of my face as I knelt 
to brush them back, thinking of the Sea-Bird 
anchored in the bay and Tom Gilfilian safe 
before the fire. Ah, the wind would have 
sung a different song a month aback ! 

“It’s a fearful night,” father said, and 
when the gale rose higher still he took down 
his heavy jacket and made as though he 
would go out. ‘TI’ll try for the pier-head,” 
he said, when another blow from the angry 
blast shook the house. ‘I can’t feel easy 
in my mind till I’m sure there’s nothing 
out.” 

‘*But what should there be?” I asked, 
listlessly. To me, there was but one ship 
afloat, and that lay in the bay. 





“Why there’s the Saucy Sa/ not yet in, 
I’m thinking,” he answered. “I told Robin 
Gast there was a storm abrewin’, but young 
folks won’t heed to their elders,” he mutter- 
ed, working himself into his jacket and tying 
his hat down under his chin. He touched 
the door. It flew back with a crash against 
the wall. The rain blew in like spray and 
wet my face. “I'll soon be back,” he said, 
drawing the door together with all his strength 
and leaving Tom and me alone. Then above 
the gale which rattled every shingle upon the 
roof, above the roaring in the chimney, I 
could hear the beating of my heart. I had 
a mind to speak and break the silence which 
bound us, but not a word came at my bid- 
ding, save that it was a fearful night, and that 
father had: already said; so I sat quite still 
with the work fastened to my knee, and drew 
the threads of the net over the needle, and 
tied the knots with fingers that were heavier 
than lead. Once I started when Tom rose 
from his seat, but it was only to pace the 
floor and peer out of the window into the 
darkness. I had taken up my work again, 
when suddenly as he came near he caught it 
from my hands. 

“Tt’ll keep till I’m gone again,” he said. 
“Do give me a sight of your eyes, Hester. 
I’m off to-morrow, you know.” 

He pulled a scarf from his pocket—a gay 
bit of silk, all scarlet and gold, brought from 
some foreign port. He twisted it about my 
head and threw it over my shoulder, laughing 
the while. 

“That is because you are pretty,” he said, 
when I struggled to get free. Then his face 
grew tender and grave. “But this is be- 
cause you are dear,” and leaning over my 
chair he kissed me, while I—I could only 
hide the face which flamed like the silken 
scarf. 

“When I come home again,” he began, 
but the door flew open and the whole house 
shook and reeled as the storm rushed in, 
and with it came father’s voice, though his 
form was hidden by the darkness. ; 

. “There’s a ship in the channel,” he cried. 
“It’s driving straight on to Kedge rocks.” 

Tom rushed out to meet his voice, and I 
followed. “Hark!” he said, and above the 
roar of the surf which sounded from over the 
Point, above the shriek of the gale, we could 
hear the boom of a gun, though whether if 
came from below or beyond the water, 01 
from the thick darkness overhead, no one 
could have told in the dreadful noise of sea 
and storm. . 

Tom caught me up and set me within the 
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door. “Good-bye, sweetheart,” he whispered 
in my ear, and then, before I could speak or 
think even of what they would do, they had left 
me alone. I unwound the pretty scarf, soaked 
with rain. I was wet and shivering with cold 
and fright. For one moment it had come to 
me that somewhere in the wide world other 
hearts as warm as mine waited for this doom- 
ed ship, as I had waited for the Sea-Bird. 
The fire on the hearth had died down. The 
whole room lay in the shadow. I knelt and 
blew the dull embers into a blaze and piled 
the wood high above them. Then when the 
flames shot up into the blackened chimney 
and the roar of the fire overpowered the 
shriek of the gale, when the shadows melted 
away and every corner of the low room was 
warm and bright, I sat down to wait. How 
long it would be before father and Tom re- 
turned I could not tell. Kedge rocks lay 
beyond the Point, three miles away. And 
even now, tossed by the cruel sea, the ship 
was sweeping in upon them. No mortal 
power could avert her doom. I held my 
hands clasped tight over my ears to shut out 
the sound, as again above the crackling fire, 
above the shrieking gale, came that low, dull 
boom, which told of dire distress. I sank 
down upon my knees and tried to pray—for 
the souls whose bodies were past help. 
Twice, three times, and yet again the old 
Dutch clock in the corner struck the hour, 
and still they did not come. The gun had 
ceased to call. No need of ropes or hands 
or even prayers now, I thought, walking the 
floor, while in my footsteps seemed to tread 
those other women who in some strange land 
bided at home to wait until the sea gave up 
its dead. 

I could not stay alone. They seemed to 
follow me, wringing their hands. I wrapped 
my cloak about me and ran out into the 
storm. Every step of the way to the Point 
I knew well. Besides I should meet father 
and Tom, perhaps. So I staggered on in the 
very teeth of the gale, down the hill, turning 


often to lie back against the wind, as though. 


held in strong arms, while I caught my breath 
and rested for a moment. There was a 
light in the window of every cottage, where 
they huddled together under the cliff. Every 
man from each was off to the Point, I knew. 
More than one woman's face, haggard and 
worn with years of watching, peered out into 
the night. 

. 1 was trying for the turn of the road where 
it bends to strike across the marshes, when I 
caught the sound of familiar voices, and, sud- 
denly ashamed, I turned and hastened home, 





borne along now by the wind until my feet 
fairly skimmed the ground. I was within 
the house and had hung away my drenched 
cloak and bound up my dripping hair before 
father and Tom reached the door. Their 
white, solemn faces filled me with a strange 
awe as they stepped over the threshold with 
out a word. 

“ The ship?” I gasped. 

“ Gone,” Tom replied. “ Gone down with 
all aboard, Hester, only—” 

Father had pushed by me to the fire. I 
saw now through the sudden tears which 
swept into my eyes that he wore no jacket. 
He carried something in his arms wrapped 
in it. 

‘‘ Here, Hester,” he said, and laid a little 
child upon my lap. 

I remember how a lock of her long, wet 
hair curled around my wrist and made me 
shudder. I remembered it long afterwards, 
as we recall signs when they have come to 
pass. Some of the neighbors had followed 
and crowded now in at the open door, Alsie 
Gast and Rob among them, so I knew the 
Saucy Sal had come to no harm. The wo- 


men helped me to strip off the dainty gar- 
ments, soaked and torn and ground to strings 
by the waves and the sand which still clung 


to her hair. They whispered to each other 
of how it was a foreign brig, they could not 
tell from where—the sea held the secret well ; 
of how no one was left of all on board, 
save this child, if indeed life was still in her; 
she hardly seemed to breathe. 

“ What’'ll ye do wi’ her an’ she lives?” 
asked old Alsie, while we were rubbing the 
little limbs which began to warm under our 
hands. 

I looked across the room to father, who 
stood in the midst of a group of men talking 
among themselves, yet watching us who held 
the child. Alsie’s voice, shrill and high- 
pitched, had reached him there. It reached 
them all and held them silent. 

‘She is ours,” I answered solemnly, with 
my eyes still fixed on father’s face, and he 
did not say vo. 

“‘ Sair trouble cooms wi’ folks frae the sea,”’ 
croaked Alsie. 

“‘God’s gifts must bring a blessing,” was 
all my answer, for at that moment the child 
opened her wide, wondering eyes into mine, 
and my heart went out to her. Yes, Nan; 
I loved you then and always. 


Il. 


All that night the child moaned and tossed 
inafever. I hung over the bed, soothing her 
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as best I could until peace and gentle sleep 
came to her with the first ray of light. Then, 
throwing a shawl over my head, I stole out of 
the house and climbed to the top of the cliffs 
for a breath of the morning air. The storm 
was over, but still from beyond the Point came 
the low, continuous murmur of the surf, while 
the sea ran so high yet as to sweep in among 
the huts huddled together under the cliff be- 
yond where I stood. Overhead the clouds 
drifted asunder, disclosing the deep-blue sky. 
Ah! the clouds might float away, the sea 
forget to moan, the summer sky smile down, 
but broken among the rocks was the stout 
ship, stilled forever the throbbing hearts, and 
at home the women waited. 

The coasters, which had put into the bay 
for safety during the storm, were getting un- 
der way again. The hoarse voices of the 
sailors, as they sang and pulled at the ropes, 
sounded faintly from over the water broken 
into waves, upon each one of which a bit of 
the white clouds seemed to have fallen. 
Beyond, rgstless, impatient, lay the Sea-Bird 
with folded wings. At that distance I could 
discern no signs of departure. With the old 
red shawl blown back from my head I stood 
watching her. A few days more and I, too, 
should have ships at sea. The murmur of 
the distant surf just then deepened to a roar. 
But I shut my ears against it. Surely no 
harm could come to Tom. I remembered 
his half-uttered words the night before. He 
would come home again, and with the words, 
which were almost a promise, there floated 
into my mind a thought of the child—of this 
new care and interest which had fallen to 
me, with no definite hope or purpose in 
either, only a consciousness that my horizon 
had suddenly widened, as though I had mount- 
ed to a higher place in this one night. The 
dip of oars caught my ear. More than one 
boat had been sculling about among the fish- 
er nets, but this grounded beneath the cliffs 
where I stood, and some one sprang up the 
rough path among the rocks and reached my 
side. It was Tom Gilfilian, Captain Gilfil- 
ian, for he was master of his own ship to- 
day. 

I had been pale with watching over the 
child; perhaps it was the red beams of the 
morning sun which warmed my face now. 
He drew me close to him, though no word 
of greeting passed between us. Down at the 
foot of the rocks where they dropped into 
the bay, the water broke and fell with a plash. 
Up from the fishermen’s huts came the sound 
of voices and the laugh of a child. The jut- 
ting, jagged rocks screened and sheltered us, 





and as I looked again I saw that the Sea. 


Bird was spreading her white wings to soar 
away. He wrapped the shawl about me and 
smoothed back the locks of hair with which 
the wind had played. 

‘Only time for a kiss and a promise,” he 
said. ‘The tide has turned and we are off.” 

I gave him both, with tears and sobs. 
Then in a moment he was gone—down the 
rocks, over the water, waving his hand back 
to me until the rioting waves hid him from 
sight. 

“When I go again, it will not be alone,” 
he had said. And I kept that in my heart 
to comfort me while the weary time drag. 
ged by. The thought would rise sometimes, 
How can I go and leave the child, and father 
who is growing old? But I hoped the way 
would open. It surely would before two 
years were past. But when the two years 
had gone by, and Tom returned, no way had 
opened yet, and so he went again alone. 
And when other two years had halted by, 
and again he came to claim me, father was ill 
in bed, and the child not old enough to take 
my place. Indeed she was a giddy thing, 
on whom no care would rest. A pretty, 
winsome child, of loving heart, from whom 
the cruel waves had washed all recollection 
of other home and friends ; but not like us, 
nor like our.Ellesport folks at all—a summer- 
bird which chance and adverse winds had 
blown upon our coast. At first it vexed me 
that I could not fit her to our ways, since 
she must live among us, till I remembered 
that each in his own place and time and 
way must work God’s will. And some must 
bear the burdens while others sing the songs. 
And some must tread in thorny paths, while 
others dance. And what does it matter in 
the end, so that it be all well done? And 
then—I loved the child. 

So she sang about the house, and it cheer- 
ed father lying in his bed, and lifted my heart 
in many a heavy hour. And she spent long 
days upon the sands gathering treasures of 
star-fish and pink-hearted shells, and -many- 
fingered sea-weed, worthless enough in my 
eyes; but how did I know that the things I 
cherished would not be worthless enough to 
her? 

And so the time went on. It is easy to 
number the years, now that they are past; 
but, oh ! I counted the days, when they were 
passing. Tom came and went. Never 4 
word did I say to father. *Twould have 
grieved him so. And though after a time the 
child grew out of childish ways, she never 
knew—it is a comfort to me now to believe 
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that she never dreamed—that Tom and I 
had a thought of marrying. Sometimes he 
besought me to be his wife, even though I 
must stay behind. But I remembered the 
faces of the women—all worn with watching 
and crying—as they strained their eyes out 
into the storm. No; I could not be his wife 
and stay at home. 

Then father died, blessing me and calling 
me his good girl, who had been a stay and 
comfort to him in his last days. And I sob- 
bed aloud, yet not for grief alone. Ah! he 
little knew how torn asunder, rent in twain, 
had been my heart—a part at home with him 
and Nan, and a part searching the wide seas 
over. 

Tom came and found us all alone. The 
grass was green on father’s grave, and Nan 
had forgot her crying. He claimed us both ; 
but I begged a little time. I had been near 
to death, and now, while yet the chill was on 
me, joy seemed more terrible than grief. I 
could not go to meet it. I could only hide 
in the shadow till the sun shone out again— 
if ever it would shine. 

And then at last, when the first bitterness 
was over and I awoke to find myself alone, 
when I turned to cling to some one in my 
desolation and found Tom’s hands out- 
stretched—there was the child. I had made 
her desire my will so many years that I could 
not cross nor grieve her now. I pondered it 
over in my mind day after day until one 
night, when we were alone, I said in as care- 
less a way as I could call up, “ Nan, dear, 
the house is lonely now that father’s gone.” 

“Ves.” But as she spoke, she smiled, 
thinking her own thoughts, and giving little 
heed to what I said. 

“How would you like to go away,” I 
went on, “‘over the water somewhere, to see 
strange countries and buy pretty things?” 

She searched my face with wondering eyes. 
Then, when the smile had crept from her 
own, leaving it white and frightened, she fell 
to sobbing as though her heart would break. 

I could not always understand her change- 
ful moods—laughing before her tears were 
dry, and crying with the smiles still warm 
upon her lips ; so now I waited, growing sad 
at heart. She held a horror of the sea, I 
knew—born in her that awful night when it 
cast her from its arms. 

“I cannot go; oh! I cannot, Hester; and 
I never will,” she said at last, hotly, and, 
turning from me, sobbed herself to sleep. 

I lay awake till morning, trying to plan 
how I could go and stay, how I could please 
the child and Tom. I had taken her that 





night, as sent to me from God, and His gifts 
are not to be worn for awhile upon one’s 
bosom and then thrown carelessly aside to 
suit a whim or changing fashion. She was 
nearer to me thanthat. It pleases Him that 
our love should go out even more to those 
for whom we care—the helpless dependent 
little ones—than to those who care for us. 
And if she had been bone of my bone, flesh 
of my flesh, it could not have torn me more 
than it would now to part from her. And 
indeed the pretty, wayward child could not 
be left behind. 

So I turned the matter over in my mind 
and knew not what todo. Only “7 cannot 
leave the child” —that rose above all. 

She had forgotten her grief by morning, 
and, when I awoke her with a kiss, clung to 
me all bright with smiles. 

“‘Why did you frighten me last night?” 
she asked reproachfully. ‘Why did you 
talk of going away, when you knew I could 
not cross the sea?” And again with the 
thought her face grew white. ‘ Promise me, 
promise me, Hester, that I shall never go.” 
And there arose such a terror in her eyes that 
I could not refuse. 

When she was satisfied and at rest again : 
“But where would you have gone? and 
how ?” she asked curiously. 

“It was only a fancy,” I answered. 
“Tt is best forgotten.” And so we laid it all 
away. 

But 
should I say to him ? 
his patient waiting ? 

It was summer and the fire was dead on 
the hearth, the ashes swept away, and in 
their place were fragrant boughs of spruce 
and hemlock ; the low room was perfumed 
with wild violets which Nan had gathered in 
the woods. Above the old clock she had 
crossed branches of white, feathery clematis, 
and the sun streaming -in at the door and 
window made every corner bright and beau- 
tiful. But when Tom came and stood before 
me it seemed as though a cloud had crossed 
the sun. I could not meet his eye. I sat 
still in my place and marked the trembling 
shadows on the floor, and heard Nan singing 
overhead and the creaking of a passing cart 
outside going down to the haying on, the salt 
marshes. 

“Well, Hester,” he said. 
all. 

Perhaps because his coldness frightened 
me, perhaps because I seemed again to feel 
the child’s arms tightening round my neck 
and to hear again her sobs I don’t know, 


What 


I dreaded Tom’s coming. 
How should I reward 


And that was 
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but what had been uppermost in my mind 
dropped now from my lips— 

‘‘T cannot leave the child,” I said. 

If I could have told him how I longed to 
go! If I could have cried! But every 
word was locked, save that one sentence, 
and I seemed turned into a stone. 

“Then, by the Lord in heaven,” he ex- 
claimed angrily, “I'll never come for you 
again.” And he strode out of the house. 

Day after day I waited. He will come, 
I said. But the Sea-Bird sailed away. Even 
then I was not hopeless.. I was used to 
waiting. All would yet be right between us. 
Nothing could utterly divide our lives. Of 
that I was sure. If I had seemed cold and 
unfeeling it was only because I had not been 
accustomed to telling every thought, and had 
no ready words in which to clothe them. I 
had borne a burden for many years with lips 
shut tight against complaining ; and habit is 
stronger than desire. But now I would write 
to him. No pride should hold me back. 
And in the letter was all I should have said 
and did not, when we stood face to face ; 
and much more that had rolled up into a 
load I could no longer carry. ‘The next 
ship which left the port bore it away. Some- 
where on the wide ocean it would reach him. 
So I waited, first in content, then in impa- 
tience, and at last in utter despair; for sum- 
mer faded into autumn and the winter lock- 
ed us in, and still no letter ever came to me. 

At last, when spring came round again, it 
brought to Nan a letter. Not to me, though 
I had looked and longed and waited all the 
whole year through. He had sent her years 
before such letters as would please a child, 
which she had read and thrown aside. But 
this, though it was much the same, she read 
and read again. First, aloud to me, stum- 
bling and catching at the words, though every 
one was clear as Nontauk light at midnight, 
—then to herself, laying it away at last 
among her treasures. At which 1 was 
greatly pleased, for she had been a careless 
child. 

“And give my love to Hester,” he wrote 
in it, at its close, but nothing more to me. 


Ill. 


Twice the year rolledround. It was spring 
again and time for Tom to come. More 
letters had reached Nan, with his love always 
for me, but not another word. That would 
have been enough, could I have thought it 
true. But love which goes of itself is never 
sent in letters; and they were empty words 
I knew. 





Nan never wondered nor seemed to think 
it strange that no letters came to me, or that 
I did not write to Tom. Her head was filled 
with other fancies. I had done well to stay 
at home. She could never have been left 
alone or in careless hands, for her pretty face 
and winning ways had made her known until 
the compass which guided every mother’s son 
along the bay pointed straight to our door. 

Months aback we had had news of the 
Sea-Bird. Robin Gast had met the steward 
of an Indiaman, down the bay, who said they 
spoke her at the Ladrones. Then we heard 
of her off Cape Horn; and at last Sandy 
Blane, who was master now of a sloop which 
carried ice and lumber down to Rio, saw her 
lying in the harbor there, where she had put 
in for repairs after a gale. So we knew that 
any breeze might bring her in. 

Nan danced and sang about the house, or 
climbed to the low, flat roof, to sit for hours 
screened by the flapping sail, sweeping the 
bay with father’s spy-glass and making every 
speck on sea or sky a home-bound ship. I 
only waited. I dared not hope, though some- 
times the thought thrilled me that if he would 
but ask me this once more, I need not now 
say no. Nan was wiser and would hear to 
reason. Or, if she wished to stay, she had 
but to choose among the score of lovers who 
were like to turn her giddy little head. 
Indeed ’twas time she chose, I knew. One 
strong, clear light of love to guide a woman's 
steps is better than a thousand will-o’-wisps 
to mislead her dancing feet. ‘‘ Mickle woo- 
ing never a wedding,” old Alsie said. 
But it was only because Nan had tossed her 
head at Rob. No one could say a light word 
of the child. There was Sandy Blane. I 
half thought he had her heart. Though she 
laughed and danced with the others she 
would sit for hours by him while he told of 
the times when he and Tom were mates to- 
gether aboard the Sea-Bird. 

Sometimes I stole alone to the roof to 
watch for a sail. But though my heart gave 
a great throb as something rose before the 
glass it was always only a cloud that had 
dropped between sea and sky, or a puff of 
white smoke from the steamer which ran 
down to Kedge Harbor twice a week ; never 
the Sea-Bird. 

Nothing comes at the watching. But one 
day when Nan was down in the village, and, 
weary of looking for that which never came, 
I had not turned my eyes towards the sea—as 
I opened the door, wondering what had be- 
fallen the child that she was gone so long, 
there, before my eyes, as spirits sometimes 
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rise and startle one at midnight, stood Tom 
Gilfilian upon the crest of the hill, and Nan 
hung upon his arm. It pierced me like a 
knife. Not the surprise. I had looked for 
him daily. “I had waked at midnight and 
listened for hisstep. I had thrown the door 
open at daybreak, my heart standing still as 
I thought, What if he should wait outside ? 
Oh! no, not the surprise of seeing him before 
me: but a warning of that which was to 
come. Ah! it had come already. I had 
caught a glimpse of the child’s face as she 
raised it to his, and I kvew; I closed the 
door softly. They had not seen me. I was 
weak as if raised from a sick-bed. And 
though it was high noon I groped my way 
across the floor, clutching at whatever touch- 
ed my hands until the stairs were reached. 
Anywhere to be covered from sight. Any- 
where to sink into the darkness and let it 
hide and hold me. Oh! it was hard, it was 
cruel, it was more than I could bear. I 
would have given the child all I possessed. 
Had I not given her mylife? But this—oh ! 
must I give her this ? 

I heard the door open. Nan’s voice 
searched for me. Her foot was on the stairs. 
Isprang up and made ready to meet her. 
She stood in the doorway, all flushed and 
trembling with excitement. 

“Oh! Hester, he has come ! Captain Gil- 
filian has come home!” she cried, and fell 
to sobbing. I had no need to fear that she 
would find me out. Her eyes hardly lit on 
me. I soothed and quieted her, and so 
calmed myself outwardly. God forgive me 
if for one moment I envied her soft, warm 
cheeks and wet blue eyes as my Own wan, 
brown face met me in the glass. 

“Come,” I said, “we keep him waiting.” 
But she hung back. Shyness was something 
hew in little Nan. I ran down the stairs 
quickly, lest my courage should fail me. She 
followed more slowly. 

Tom's back was turned to us as he stood 
looking out of the window. 

“You're welcome home, Captain Gilfilian,” 
I said when he did not stir nor move. He 
started to meet me when I began to speak, 
but as his name—a new name for me to use 
—tell from my lips, he stopped, and his man- 
her was as cold as my own, as he touched 
the hand I gave him when I had crossed the 
floor. Then we sat down to talk of things 
we did not care for, that were miles away 
from both our hearts—I wishing he had never 
come, and he, perhaps, that 1 would go and 
leave him with the child. And it was all so 
strange, so like it used to be—the house, the 





sea, the ticking clock even, Tom and I, too, 
—and yet not like it used to be at all, that I 
thought my heart would break or I should 
cry aloud. 

At last Nan, growing bold, crept out to 
tell in her soft voice of all the changes since 
he last was home—of who had died, and who 
married, and who sailed away. And while 
they talked I watched his face. He had 
grown older and more grave, I fancied. But 
he was handsome Tom Gilfilian still, and, 
though he was twice her age, it would not 
matter to the child, I knew. And though 
Sandy and the whole train broke their hearts 
—and mine went, too—and then the bitter 
thoughts died down as I remembered that 
the child had never known that Tom and I 
had thought of marrying. 

When he had gone, and Nan was combing 
out her yellow hair, she paused every mo- 
ment to repeat something he had said, her 
cheeks all the while the color of the sea-weed 
when it floats under the water, her eyes like 
the stars that shine in the wake of the ships. 
Even when her head was laid upon the pil- 
low, she started, when I thought her sleep- 
ing, to tell of the pretty things laid away in 
Tom's chest for her, until I could bear no 
more, but turned and would not listen. When 
at last she slept, all the bitter feelings I had 
trampled down swelled and filled my heart. 
I could not sleep. I rose and dressed my- 
self in the crimson gown I was to have worn 
when Tom came home. I braided my heavy 
hair in the way he liked it best. The blood 
had flowed back from my heart and reddened 
my lips, while it throbbed like a pulse in my 
cheeks. No jewels that he could give to 
Nan would shine as did my eyes. Nan was 
sweet to look upon, but I—I was more than 
that, I knew. And Tom had loved me. 
He was mine. I would win him back. No 
shame in the thought, and yet why did my 
face flame to my hair? 

I went to the bed and stood over her. I 
had -turned away impatiently; but in her 
sleep she lay with her cheek against my pil- 
low. She was thoughtless, giddy; but I 
remembered how once when I was ill she had 
risen to watch beside me night after night. 
I had carried her many an hour in my arms. 
More than that, I had warmed her back to 
life when the sea gave her up for dead. Was 
she not mine—my child? Was I plotting 
against mine own? “Omy God!” I sob- 
bed, sinking upon my knees beside her. 
“ What is this that I would do?” 

I folded the crimson gown and laid it 
away. I took down the braids of hair, and 
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when, in the gray morning light, I crept into 
the place beside her and she stole her arm 
about my neck, I did not shrink from the 
touch. Since one must suffer, it should be 
the stronger ; and that was not little Nan. 

The next day was the Sabbath. Nan was 
like a picture in the lilac gown which Tom 
had brought her long ago. She was early 
dressed for church. But though she stood at 
the window, waiting impatiently for me, 
when I was ready she was loath to go. And 
all the way down the hill and along the road 
she pulled at my shawl and wondered at my 
haste. In truth my feet were swift to reach 
the church. There may be nothing in the 
place. Some say one house is like another 
to the Lord, and that wherever His people 
gather, there He is in the midst, be the roof 
low as the earth or higher than the heavens. 
He looketh to the heart, I know. And 
where the door is opened, there He enters 
in. But surely His own sanctuary must be 
very near to Him. And in the holy quiet 
there His Spirit ever broods. It fell on me 
when we had crossed the threshold. My 
heart was stilled. I could have wept: but 
not with bitter tears. 

We sat among the singers. Nan, leaning 
over, watched the people with a face that 
showed every heart-beat. I knew it well ; so 
I had looked once, years before. 

The women who were wont to steal in 
shyly and alone, walked proudly up the aisle 
to-day with husband, son, or lover; for the 
crew of the Sea-Bird was made up in our 
town, and her coming home gave wide rejoi- 
cing. ‘There was a friendly nod and whis- 
pered word among the women, while the 
men stroked their hair and sat awkward and 
uneasy in their unaccustomed places. But 
when the door swung back and Tom Gilfilian 
walked up the aisle alone, the whispers ceased 
and every eye was turned to gaze upon him. 

‘** We praise Thee, O God.” 

The song of thanksgiving filled every heart 
as it rose and swelled and died to the strain 
which Nan should have sung alone. Her 
voice faltered. I caught up the words 

**that takest away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us.” 

And there was no break or pause. I had 
been tossed like the sea in a storm; but 
peace had fallen upon me. And as if a great 
way off, as I might, had I been an angel in 
heaven, I could stand calmly now before the 
people, and, with Tom’s dear face raised to 
mine, chant a Te Deum on his coming home. 

When the service was over, Tom and 





Sandy Blane stood first among the many 
waiting atthe door. I held back for Nan to 
take my place and walked by Sandy’s side; 
and I tried not to listen to their words and 
to keep my eyes from following them. But 
when we reached our gate, I can’t tell how 
or why it was, Tom lingered behind the oth. 
ers, and we were lefta moment alone. Then, 
when my hand held the gate open, he seized 
it quickly and stammered and said, hurriedly, 
“Hester, when a man has made a foolish 
vow and is ashamed to break it, what is there 
for him to do?” 

What could he mean but his promise long 
ago to marryme? My pride flamed hot and 
fierce. Did he think that I would hold him 
to it? I caught my hand away. 

“You must have known long ago that I 
was nothing now to you, nor you to me,” | 
answered. I was greatly moved and hutt, 
and yet I would not show it; so I walked 
straight past him to the house. 

We did not see him for many days after 
that—not until he was passing the door one 
morning and Nan called after and reproached 
him in her pretty, childish way. I stood be- 
side her, and, leaning on the gate, he stared 
beyond the child and fixed his great dark 
eyes on me. 

“ I’m waiting for a welcome,” he said. 

“You need not wait, if that is all,” I an 
swered. Nor need he. Let him come ifhe 
would and take the child. I could bear that 
better than this playing at love and lovers 
before my very eyes. 

“What are you thinking of?” asked Nan 
saucily, when he was silent. 

“A woman’s ways are past all finding 
out.” 

And then I left them. Surely he need not 
mock and taunt me. 

Nan’s words followed me: “ Hester has 
vexed you. Don’t mind it. She is odd, you 
know.” e 

But when she joined me she broke out ® 
a petulance new to her: 

“What have you done to vex him? | 
cannot understand it. You are cross, Hes 
ter, and I don’t love you.” 4 

“Don’t say that. Oh! don’t say that 
And I was crying before I knew it. “ Beat 
with me, Nan. I’m tired, I’m sick, I’m—any- 
thing, only bear with me. I've no one lef 
but you.” Ina moment her face was hidden 
in my lap. : . 

“TI do love you, Hester, dear, only be kind 
to him. Be kind to him to please me. 
And I promised, yes, I promised to be kind to 
Tom Gilfilian! But lest I should forget, and 
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because it seemed best so, I crept away af- 
ter that when he came, and left Nan to meet 
him. And she was happy as the days were 
bright, and, like the flowers which bloom in 
the sunshine for the love of blooming and 
without a thought of the time when the sun 
will go away. 
IV. 

There was to be a picnic down the bay, a 
dance in the twilight, and a sail home under 
the new moon. Nan begged to go. Tom 
had strolled in at the open door and over- 
heard her pleading. 

“They're a giddy lot,” I was saying, 
“and that puff of black smoke in the south 
isa squall-cloud, I’m thinking.” 

“Qh ! let her go,” said Tom. “The cloud’s 
no bigger than your hand. It'll be days 
growing toastorm. And go yourself. Why 
not?” 

[ flushed up at that like a girl. 

“ My dancing days are over,” I answered. 

Then when I felt his eyes, I laughed to 
lighten my words. “I gave my slippers to 
the child, oh! years ago,” I added. And 
when I knew he strove to read my face, I 
made it like an unwritten page, though smil- 
ing still. 

“And must I stay at home?” 
gotten Nan. 

“T'll take you, child,” said Tom, before 
Icould speak. ‘ That is, if Hester ’ll trust 
me. 

I turned upon Nan. 
the sea.” 

“T’m not afraid with him.” 
close to Tom. 

“IT want to be pretty and fine to-day,” 
she said, when she was making herself ready 
to go. ‘Give me some of your treasures, 
Hester.” 

“I gave you all I had long ago,” I an- 
swered. , 

She paused as she pinned up her hair. 
“What cou'd it have been?” Then she 
came and laid her cheek against mine. 
“Was it your love and tender care, Hester, 
dear? Poor Hester!” she said, stroking 
my cheek with her baby hand. 

“Why do you say ‘ poor Hester ?’” 

“TI don’t know.” But still she stroked my 
cheek and “‘ Poor Hester!” she said again, 
“the pretty things all come to me, the cares 
toyou. I should not like to be you, Hester, 
dear.” 

“No, darling, but that is not likely to hap- 
pen.” The tears strove to come with the 
words, 


I had for- 


“You're afraid of 


And she crept 





“T must be pretty, and young, and happy 
—happy as I am to-day,” and, lost in thought, 
she stood beside me. 

“Vain girl!” I laughed, lest I should cry 
outright. 

“‘No, Hester, not vain; I am not vain.” 
Nor was my darling child. “ But I can im- 
agine almost any change which might come 
to me, only I cannot think of growing old ; 
and, Hester, if I were not happy I should 
die.” 

I could not bear to see her face so sad. 
“Come, child, you’re late,” I said. I took 
from the drawer where they had been long 
hidden the beads which Tom had given me. 
I rubbed them in my hands until the perfume 
filled the room. Nan came to peep over my 
shoulder— to dance and clap her hands. “ Oh, 
how beautiful! For me?” 

I hung them over her neck. Tom would 
never remember or know them, or, if he did, 
’twould only please him now. 

When he came she met him with a mock- 
ing courtesy, fluttering the airy whiteness in 
which she was arrayed. Then, when she 
stood erect again, something about her dress 
caught his eye. He put out his hand to take 
the beads, then dropped it, but he looked at 
me. 

“Yes,” said Nan, gayly, “pretty beads. 
They smell of spices. Hester gave them to 
me.” 

Tom’s face was dark. ‘ Come,” he called 
to the child, and walked to the door. 

“But don’t you like them? What is it? 
Hester, what is it that is strange ?” 

“Nothing is strange, dear,” 
“You're only full of foolish fancies. 
with Tom.” 

He stood in the doorway watching us. 
I would not meet his eye. A doubt had flut- 
tered and struggled in my mind for an instant. 
Why had his face grown dark? Whom did 
he love? My heart beat in my side like the 
surf upon the rocks. I looked far beyond 
ther.. both, and saw that the cloud which had 
been no larger than my hand had risen and 
grown snow-white as the sun dropped down, 
until now, with towers and turrets, gates and 
walls of shining gold, it seemed a city towards 
which we were slowly moving. It brought 
to my mind that other city where we hoped 
to walk—Tom and Nan and I. How would 
it be if I were false ? How if I turned against 
the child? I went away from them. Back 
into the low room, where the shadows were 
gathering, I remembered the child's words, 
spoken only an hour before: “ If I were not 
happy I should die,” she had said. She 
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should live long—a blessed life, since it 
should be crowned with Tom’s love. 

“Come!” he called again. But his voice 
was softened now. I heard Nan’s feet upon 
the door-sill as she followed him. Then I 
was left alone. 

At midnight they came again. I had 
thrown the door wide open, and the moonlight 
made a shimmering path to my feet down 
which they walked like lovers hand in hand. 
“ Like lovers,” I said softly to myself. 

The day rolled round upon which the Sea- 
Bird was to sail again. Nan crept about 
the house, drooping, forlorn. It filled me 
with fears to see how little of strength there 
was in the child to bear up against an ill 
wind. What would she do in the stormy 
years which come to all? What would she 
do now? 

She was going down the bay in the ship, 
to return in the pilot-boat, with many women 
who had husbands and sons aboard. Sandy 
Blane had promised to bring her safely home 
to me, if I would but let her go. Poor San- 
dy! I thought, who little knew the truth. 

As she tied her hat down under her chin 
with a little silk handkerchief, Tom crossed 
the room to me. The wind had turned east, 
and I shivered as he took my hand. 

“And have you nothing zow to say to 
me?” Oh, Hester! And then Nan came 
between us. She was holding the handker- 
chief down with both her hands. “It will 
not stay. The wind will take it,” she said. 

I made it fast ; then I turned again to Tom. 

“Good-bye,” I said. 

** And is that all?” 

Oh! what more would he have me say? 
Was it my blessing upon him and Nan he 
waited for? I put myarms around the child 
and kissed her. ‘Oh! be true to her, ” I 
would have said, but the words refused to 
come, so I only went away and left them. 
Tom would know, I thought, and understand 
it all. 

It was habit made me take the glass after 
a time and mount to the roof. I had often 
watched the Sea-Bird out and in from there. 
I was a young girl when father held the glass 
at first, while I could not tell the waves from 
the tears which blinded my eyes. My eyes 
were dry now. Was my heart dead that it 
had ceased to ache, and only weighed me 
down as though it were an anchor at which 
I vainly dragged? Oh! when would I be 
free ? 

I watched the boat until I could no longer 
see the flutter of a cloak against the sail as 
it sped down the harbor to where the Sea- 





Bird \ay ; then I went below to count the 
hours which must pass before Nan came and 
the months before the Sea-Bird would sweep 
in. I tried to think that there would be Nap 
to comfort. I tried to fancy how she would 
tell me of her hope ; but all the while those 
other days would rise when it was I who wept, 
and I who watched the sails grow less, and | 
whom Tom Gilfilian loved. 

When the night shut in, late as it does in 
summer, I began to be uneasy. The pilot. 
boat should have come in an hour before. | 
looked off from the top of the house. But 
darkness hung over the bay, from out of which 
came no flap of lowering sail, no sound of 
voices. I ran out to the brow of the hill. 
On one side the cliff, black in the gloom 
of night, fell to the fisher-huts among the 
sands. 

Lights were beginning to twinkle there. 
As I looked, Alsie Gast’s window blazed. 
Then I remembered that she, too, was to 
have gone down the bay. She must have re- 
turned. While I stood gathering the fears 
which thronged about me, I heard astep. A 
form emerged from the shadows. It was 
Sandy Blane. There should be the flutter 
of a cloak beside him ; but there was none. 

“Be easy, Hester. The child is well.” 
He spoke before he reached me. But when 
he came quite near I saw that something 
strange had happened, and grew sick at heart. 
That summer night comes to me now with 
its still darkness. I can see again the low 
scrawny-limbed oaks stretching out crooked, 
misshapen arms beside the sandy road. | 
can even feel again the strong clasp of his 
arm as he held me up and bore me back ® 
the house. 

I had set a candle behind the window that 
it might be bright to the child when she re- 
turned forlorn. I had planned how the 
months should be less long and wearisome to 
her than they had been once to me who had 
only dull work to beguile the lagging hours. 
All this I dimly saw pass through my mind, 
rather than felt, as, half-stunned by a blow 
that was yet to come, I was led and carried 
to the house. ’ 

“This will tell you,” he said, putting 4 
letter into my hands. But when my heavy 
fingers tried to open it he held them fast. 
always thought she loved him,” he began 
quickly. “And I wondered that she didn't 
make this voyage with him,” he went 0? 
But his words went in and out my head and 
caught at nothing. “I tried, Hester, but | 
couldn’t bring her home, as I promised.” | 

What was this he was saying? Why did 
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he cry? At last my tongue was loosed. 
«Where is the child?” 

Then with his own hands he opened and 
spread out the letter before me. It was in 
Tom’s handwriting. 

“Dear Hester,” he wrote, “ I never could 
quite understand how it was with you and 
me. I looked for a line from you last voy- 
age; but all that is neither here nor there 
now, since you did not care for me. But do 
believe when I left you to-day I did not 
think to take the child away. I hope you'll 
forgive me ; and as for her, she is glad to go. 
I'll be a true husband to her, so help me 
God! and I’ll bring her home to you as soon 
as ever I can. God bless and keep you, 
Hester. Tom GILFILIAN.” 


A scrap of paper fell from this to the floor. 
It was from the child. 

“I’ve only a moment while the boat waits, 
Hester dear,” she said. ‘Don’t be cross 
with me, please. I couldn’t let him go 
alone. Oh, I’m so happy and so glad! 
Sandy will tell you how we ran across to the- 
Point in the pilot-boat and were married, and 
gathered a few things to last until we touch 
at some port where I can get more. Please 
forgive us and write soon to your loving, 
naughty (but oh! not sorry) 

“Nan GILFILIAN.” | 


Sandy gave 


There was one thing more. 
into my hand the certificate of marriage, 
which Tom had sent to me. 

I did not scream or faint. 
who put our hearts and.every earthly hope 
at the mercy of a rope or two and a few 
worm-eaten planks, bear a deal of sudden 


We women 


sorrow or joy. I only laid my face down 
fora moment upon the words which seemed 
so cruel and yet were meant to be kind. 

“Don’t, Hester; don’t!” Sandie whis- 
pered hoarsely in my ear. I had forgotten 
what this might be tohim. “ Becalm,” he 
said, when I was calm as death itself! 

Presently I rose up. This was no time 
for crying. I remembered that I had Tom’s 
honor and the child’s and my own heart's 
secret to guard, and great strength was given 
me. 

“It is sooner than I thought,” Isaid. “It 
comes upon me unawares ; but I understand 
tt all;” and I stroked the letters in my 
hand. “They were to have been married 
some day, I knew; but not so soon, I had 
hoped. “Still they judged wisely. I could 
hardly have let the child go with him if they 

asked me.” 


Sandy broke out into bitter words. But 





I would not listen to him. “It is better as 
it is,” I said. “They knew me well and 
were wise. There is no one in the world to 
whom I would more gladly give the child 
than to Tom Gilfilian. And he'll bring her 
back to me some day.” 

Then, in mercy, Sandy left me. 


v. 


The neighbors were very kind in that they 
offered few words of sympathy. In the long 
hours of summer days when night lags, and 
fancies and memories crowd the twilight, one 
and another climbed the hill to sit beside me 
in comforting silence, or Alsie Gast came to 
drone a song over her knitting and tell of 
strange places beyond the sea which she had 
visited when stewardess of an Indiaman sail- 
ing from our port. And though that was 
forty years before, and the towns must have 
greatly changed, I liked to listen and fancy 
that Nan threaded the narrow streets or 
stood before the flaming pictures in the old 
cathedrals, herself fairer than any pictured 
saint. Or she told of ships which had come 
home when least expected, and of friends re- 
turned alive and well when they were thought 
to be across the sea or fathoms deep below 
it. The last she kept for stormy nights when 
the fierce winds drove the waters of the bay 
far up into the town, as they did more than 
once that fall. And never a storm raged 
along the coast when Sandy was ashore that 
he, too, did not chance to drop in of an even- 
ing to spin some sailor’s yarn or sing some 
sailor's song. And always in song or story 
everybody was safe and happy at last. [ 
wondered sometimes that he bore his disap- 
pointment with a smiling face—wondered and 
pitied, since I had felt the same. 

It may have been the strain of keeping up 
before our little world that after a time made 
my strength suddenly fail so that I took a 
little time to be ill—to lie in my bed and 
close my eyes and loose my hold-on life. It 
might have slipped away one while. I was so 
weak. But I was not to die. I only seemed 
to wait and rest and let the waves go by. I 
rose up stronger and more full of hope. 

I climbed to the top of the cliffs one day. 
I was weak still; but the soft air and a 
glimpse of the grass lying green in sunny, 
sheltered spots had tempted me to make the 
trial of my strength. The sun had dropped 
down out of sight in the west, where a long, 
heavy bank of cloud, lifting, disclosed a faint 
blue line, a dim suggestion of a glorious day 
to come. Spring had returned. A robin 
called to its mate from the oak-tree down by 
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the house. Itwasa year since the Sea-Bird 
sailed away. Another year would bring her 
home. Another year! and yet ’twould soon 
go by, and Nan would come again. Once I 
had heard from her—only once; a passing 
ship had brought a letter full of her happi- 
ness, and yet I fancied that the child’s heart 
longed for home as mine yearned for her. 
“Oh! come home ; come home!” I stretch- 
ed my arms out towards the sea. Would my 
desire not bring her back to me? A sail- 
boat slowly skimmed the still surface of the 
bay, and, rounding the Point, almost beyond 
my sight, I fancied I espied another sail be- 
longing to some larger craft--one of the 
coasters perhaps. It was too early in the 
season for our ships which sailed for foreign 
ports to come In. 

Just below me a boat was fastened to a 
stake before the fisher-huts, and bare-legged 
children, clambering in and out and swaying 
back and forth upon the water, played that 
they too sailed away as did their fathers and 
elder brothers. Suddenly the figure of a 
man appeared from around one of the rocks 
as he came up the rough path from the shore. 
Leaning over I watched eagerly for it to ap- 
pear again as another rock hid it from sight. 
I was weak, and it gave me a cruel shock. 


It brought back the morning after Nan came 
to us, when Tom found me here and took 


my promise before he sailed away. I knew 
it was not Tom, and yet I waited with quick- 
coming breath, but it was only Sandy Blane’s 
flaxen hair and dear, honest face which met 
my gaze as he sprang from the last ledge to 
my side. 

“So you have dared to venture out, at 
last,” he said. ‘“ Are you strong enough?” 

He was shocked, I could see. I was 
greatly changed, I knew. My youth and the 
little beauty I had owned had slipped away 
during my illness. Since no one cared for 
either, why should I hold to them? And yet 
it pained me now to see that he marked the 
change. 

“It don’t matter,” I said, answering his 
thoughts rather than his words. 

He moved about uneasily. He seemed 
to sight some object out to sea, though not a 
sail was there in sight ; the coaster or what- 
ever it was that I had seen before was beat- 
ing up the bay, perhaps, and hidden in its 
bend. He picked up a stone and tossed it 
down to wake the sleeping ripples on the 
water ; then suddenly he turned, the crimson 
from the clouds above dyeing hisface. ‘ But 

-it does matter, Hester,” he said. ‘ It—it 
matters to me.” 





The scales fell from the eyes staring at 
him. Could it be that it was not Nan at all 
whom he had loved ? 

For one moment I was glad. For one 
moment the knowledge that some one cared 
for me brought a thrill of joy. I was not 
left in God’s world utterly alone. For one 
moment the wall which had seemed to close 
upon the future fell away, and I had a vision 
of love and blessed cares which fall to happy 
women. For one moment only, then I clung 
sobbing to the naked rock. 

“Tt sailed away,” I said at length. “It 
was one summer long ago when my heart 
sailed out to sea; and it never will come 
back.” 

“But, Hester, I will wait. 
now longer than you know.” 

I shook my head. ‘Don’t, Sandy, it’s 
death in life. I’ve tried it.” 

He wrapped the plaid about me and led 
me down to the house without another word, 
I only crying weakly as we went. Oh! it 
was all wrong, all a tangle, and the thread 
was lost. 

I had been bright and almost happy when 
I climbed the cliffs. Now when he left me 
my loneliness was more than I could bear. 
There was still a ray of daylight lingering in 
the west, and something impelled me to 
mount to the roof. I dragged myself up the 
stairs, not knowing why I went; but when my 
foot left the last, and my eyes turned towards 
the point from whence my hopes had been 
used to come, changed to blessed realities, I 
could have cried aloud, I could have fallen 
where I stood; for there before my eyes, with 
every sail set, beautiful as an angel visitant, 
moved slowly up the bay my pride, my joy, 
the ship that I had prayed for, my white 
winged Sea-Bird home at last! I fell upon 
my knees with eager arms outstretched 
“OQ God! forgive my weak complainings, 
take only my joy and heart’s thanksgiving.’ 
I sobbed and laughed and wept aloud, as I 
hastened down the stairs. They had come 
home! I forgot that the child had lain m 
my arms and then stolen away my love. 
They had come home! I forgot that Tom 
had loved me once and then ceased to care 
forme. They had come home! The wel 
come filled my heart. There was no room 
for sighing. I made the house ready for 
their coming with swift, trembling fingers. I 
dressed myself as for the Sabbath, the one 
holiday I knew. I tied a bright ribbon @ 
my throat. It shamed my poor, pale face, 
and the silver furrows in my hair showed 
where the share of Time and Grief had been. 


I have waited 
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But what did I care for that? They had 
come home! I recalled the day when Nan 
had stroked my cheek and said ‘‘ Poor Hes- 
ter!” I was rich to-day. 

And above all my rejoicing was another 
joy—the joy that I was glad. I had asked 
myself through all the weary months, which 
seemed as nothing now, “ How will it be 
when they come home? How will you greet 
them? How will you look on Tom Gilfil- 
ian’s wife ?” 

When it was all over, when there was 
nothing more to do, I waited. I would not 
go down to meet them when they came 
ashore ; I would wait here to welcome them 
Suddenly I remembered that this was not 
their home ; that it was not my Nan, but Tom 
Gilfilian’s wife, for whom I had made ready, 
and her place was in the great house, above. 
But even this brought only joy. I thought 


with pride and pleasure of the great, grand- 


rooms thrown open, of the darkened windows’ 
light, of Nan’s little feet upon the soft car- 
pets, of Nan’s gowns trailing over the stairs, 
of Nan’s face framed and smiling down some 
day from among the grim Gilfilians upon the 
walls—and I was glad, only glad, thank 
God! 

There was a sound of wheels, and though 

I sat quite still and my heart forgot to beat 
in listening, I would not turn. It will go by, 
I whispered, it will go on to the great house 
onthe hill. And still while I held my breath 
I was glad, only glad. 
+ There was a ringing in my ears, the walls 
seemed to reel, the door was thrown wide 
open, and Tom Gilfilian stood before me with 
Nan in his arms. It brought back the night 
when father crossed the threshold with the 
long yellow hair of the child streaming to the 
floor. 

“Put me down, Tom, put me down, dear. 
Let me walk to her, so !” 

Oh! was this my Nan’s voice, from which 
the song had gone? were these my Nan’s 
dancing feet which dragged along the floor ? 
was it my Nan’s happy face—wan and wast- 
ed now—that lay against my knee as she 
knelt before me.  “ I’ve come home, Hester 
dear,” she said. 


vi. 


We laid her in my bed, my Nan, my little 
one. Oh, this was not the coming home for 
which I had made ready! And-there, week 
after week, she lay, and I knew that the 
little feet would never tread the soft carpets 
we the great house ; their race was almost 





’ 


“Tt rests me so to be here,” she said one 
day. “Oh! Hester dear, you cannot know 
how the sea frightened me when it was an- 
gry.” And she shuddered as she spoke. 
** And then those long days and weeks, when 
the ship lay like a dead thing on the shining 
water, and the sun glared down upon us red 
as blood, while the dreadful sharks played all 
around! It is good to be at home again.” 
And saying that, she slept. 

When she awoke it was to call for Tom. 
She took his brown, strong hand, and stroked 
it with her wan fingérs. Then she reached 
out after mine and laid her cheek against 
it on the pillow. She had slept so, many a 
night years before, and remembering that, I 
cried. Not for her now, dear lamb—there 
had something come into her face for which 
I could not cry—but thinking of those other 
days long past and gone. 

“You don’t know how kind he has been 
to me,” she said, taking her eyes from where 
they had rested on Tom's face, ‘“‘nor how 
patient—and, Hester dear, I know it aii.” 
And now her face was as that of no mortal 
woman, but like to an angel's. 

“What do you know, dear ?” 
to meet her voice. 

“ About you and Tom,” she answered. 

And when she said that I fell upon my 
knees and hid my face, while Tom turned 
away and groaned. 

“T didn’t know it, Hester,” and she raised 
herself in the bed. ‘You'll believe me. I 
didn’t know it when I went away. I've 
come home, dear, to tell you that. It came 
to me little by little in the long nights when 
I used to lie awake and dread to hear the 
water break against the ship. It all came to 
me then. But you'll forgive me; and you'll 
not begrudge me the little time I've been so 
happy.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” Isobbed. God knows 
how willingly I would have lain down in her 
place ! 

“ And I used to think of other things,” she 
went on ; “I’ve tried you sorely many a time, 
I’ve been a careless child.” 

“Oh! only a comfort—never a burden or 
a care.” 

*“*No, no!” she said, “I see it all. But 
I’d be a different child, Hester dear, if 1 
could only begin again. Jf J could only be- 
gin again. Tom didn’t ask me to go away 
with him.” 

Tom laid his hand across her lips. 

“ ] want to tell her all,” she said, removing 
it, “surely I may now. Oh! let me tell her 
that it was I who begged to go. I could not 


I bent down 


” 
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bear to stay behind. But I would not do so, | dying no word had ever passed ’twixt Tom 


dear, if J could—only—begin again.” 

She nestled her cheek in my palm as 
though she were about to sleep. She raised 
Tom’s hand from where it rested on her 
heart and laid it with mine; then, with her 
lips pressed close against it, and her dear 
eyes fixed on his, she “began again ;” but 
oh! not here. 


VIl. 


We were rowing home in the twilight from 
the Point and Sandy Blane’s wedding. I 
had no heart to go, and we left before the 
merry-making. But Sandy would have it 
that I should be there to see him married to 
the dear girl who was so like me, he had 
often said. Though, when I looked upon 
the bright, fresh face, and heard the merry 
voice, I could not see in what the likeness 
lay. 

We were rowing home in the twilight— 
Tom and I—and as the darkness dropped 
down softly, hiding every point and sharp, 
bold rock, a peace fell with it which possessed 
my soul. I thought of Nan, upon whose rest- 
ing-place the snows of five winters had fallen. 
Dear heart! she was not there; but some- 
where, yet not far away, she waited till we 
came. Often she seemed so near that I 
thought a hand outstretched might touch her. 
To-night her trailing garments swept the 
water as we went on. 

Of what she said that night when she lay 





| and me. He went’away. He had but now 


returned. The romance of our lives was 
over, our love lay in our youth. He was no 
longer young, and with me the summer and 
the spring were past. Only a day or two, 
and then the end. I clasped my hands be. 
fore me, and with my head thrown back 
listened to the dipping oars and the silence 
which uttered words. 

After a time I felt his eyes. Then he 
spoke. 

“‘ Once when we were driving before a gale, 
in coming home,” he said, “as we seemed to 
plunge into the sea, I saw the child rise be. 
fore me. Hester, she smiled. But when 
we changed our course and turned to go 
back she stood in the wake of the ship and 
sobbed and wrung her hands. What did it 
mean ?” 

“Tt was a fancy,” I answered; “a 
dream.” And again the dipping oars meas- 
ured the silence between us. 

He spoke again. “I’ve thought to give 
my place to Sandy, and so stay at home.” 

The water rippled through my fingers as I 
dropped my hand. My heart was not quite 
dead. it throbbed at that. The spring and 
summer might be gone; but autumn held 
some sunny days, perhaps, for me. 

He laid the oars across the boat. The 
shadows hid his face, but his hands, out- 
stretched, clasped mine as the tide bore us 
on. 


«eo 


ASCENT OF GRAY’S PEAK. 


Srx hundred miles west of the Missouri, in 
the heart of Colorado, the Rocky Mountains 
culminate in Gray’s Peak. Other peaks, it 
is true, dispute the supremacy of this lately 
measured giant among giants ; but their claims 
to pre-eminence are based on bold guesses 
or uncertain measurement. So far as the 
facts are known, Gray’s Peak overtops them 
all; and we who are about to scale its rugged 
sides, are happy in the belief that those pion- 
eers of science,—the men of barometers and 
theodolites, —will find in all this wilderness of 
lofty summits no spot higher than that from 
which we hope to see the sun rise to-morrow 
morning. 

Our guide is Charley Utter, who furnishes 
the twenty-eight saddle horses and the double 
wagon required by our somewhat numerous 
party. Dressed in his trapper-suit, Charley 
presents a figure well worth looking at. 





Buckskin coat and pantaloons,—the latter 
ornamented by a leather fringe and two broad 
stripes of handsome bead-work ; the forme! 
bordered with a similar fringe rimmed by 
band of otter fur, and embroidered on the 
back and sleeves with many-colored beads, 
the handiwork ofa Sioux squaw, and a wonder- 
ful specimen of Indian skill ; vest of buck 
skin tanned with the hair on, and cla 
with immense bear-claws instead of buttons ; 
pistol, knife, and tomahawk in belt, the belt. 
buckle of Colorado silver and very large: 4 
broad-brimmed hat and stout moccasins ;— 
these are the externals of this famous Rocky 
Mountain guide. His personal traits We 
shall have opportunity for studying by the 
way. ; 

It is high noon before the ladies of the 
company are lifted into their saddles from 
off the big rocks which surround the pict 
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esque Barton House of Georgetown, and 
. the party files up the main street of the 
town toward the mountain, the wagon 
leading the way. 

The Vale of Chamouni serves as a 
point of departure for the Alpine tourist ; 
in like manner, this valley of George- 
town, Colorado, is a center from which 
the mountain trails diverge to the regions 
above the clouds. It is shorter and very 
much narrower than its European coun- 
terpart, and six thousand feet higher above 
the sea. On three sides it is closely shut 
in by the mountains (that is, the town 
end), the fourth side abutting on the hills, 
seven miles distant. At the head of the 
valley are two cafions cut through the 
mountains by tributaries of Clear Creek. 
Here the road forks, the left branch strik- 
ing the base of the mountain and follow- 
ing the general course of the defile ; the 
right, running along the bed of the adja- 
cent cafion. We of the wagon take the 
latter, allowing our team to walk slowly 
along the tortuous defile, while the riders 
press impatiently forward. 

Somewhat worn by previous travel, 
certain of our party, myself among the 
number, have chosen to make the first 
part of our trip a “straw ride,” engaging 
Charley's Pioneer Express for the purpose. 
At home, over well-made level roads, a straw 
ride suggests unlimited jollity and no small 
amount of pleasure. On the steep and rocky 
roads of Colorado it is quite a different affair. 
The clean, elastic cushion is very taking at 
first, but after crossing a score or more of river 
bottoms, jolting over innumerable stumps 
and boulders, and climbing a steep hill or 
two, we find our straw and ourselves confus- 
edly heaped in the back end of the merciless 
plank-bottomed wagon, and our anticipated 
comfort sadly lacking. The only way ‘to 
make a “straw ride” tolerable in these 
parts, is to get out and walk. 

At a turn in the road we come suddenly 
upon a primitive and altogether unexpected 


toll-gate, whose large lettered warning of | 


fines for non-payment of tolls is rendered 
hugatory by the absence of a keeper. Far- 
ther on we discover a man wearing a tin 
shield labeled Tox, doing special duty as 
toad-mender. To our surprise he levies 
neither toll nor fine. His friend “Commo- 
dore Decatur” is with our friends ahead, he 
tells us, and we enjoy free. passage in conse- 
quence. 

A little more steep climbing and we reach 
the richest silver mine in the territory—the 
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CHARLEY UTTER, THE GUIDE. 


| Terrible. Here we overtake our friends, who, 
after their lively gallop, are content to allow 
their horses to fall into an easy walk while 


they enjoy the beautiful scenery. In the 
front rank of the cavalcade rides a stranger 
whose general appearance is in singular con- 
trast with that of the gentleman and lady on 
either side. Erect in his high pommeled 
Mexican saddl , firmly seated, and graceful in 
gesture, he se ms a model of equestrianship. 
This must be the peripatetic toll-gate’s 
“Commodore” we say, and hurry on to 
make a closer acquaintance with him. Our 
suspicions prove correct. 

“TI heard you were all going to climb ~ 
Gray’s Peak,” he remarks, “ and I thought 
| I'd come along to help take care of the la- 
dies.” 

His proffered services are cordially accep- 
ted, and a place is made for him in the straw, 
he gallantly exchanging his horse for a seat 
in the wagon to be near his adopted wards, 
who soon discover him to be a decided 
“character,” and a very entertaining com- 
| panion. 

Soon after, another addition is made ,to 
our company. 

‘* Well, Hamil, where to?” asks the Com- 
modore as we overtake him on the road. 








ASCENT OF GRAY’S 


» PEAK. 





wood !” 
the like. 
The laugh is soon on our side, however, 
for the Commodore remounts his horse, 
and, significantly bidding the campers good- 
bye; trots off to join us. From Bakerville to 
Gray’s Peak the road is very steep and stony, 
and all save the ladies walk most of the way, 
five miles at least, to relieve the jaded horses. 
The increasing rarity of the air tells alike on 


“You'll lose your supper!” and 


Z< man and beast as we toil along, making not 


THE TERRIBLE LODE. 
. 


“ How!” 
plies Hamil, “ Bound for the post office. I’m 
postmaster of this district, you know.’ 

Directly the postmaster — non-commis- 


sioned, I take it—stops at a large rock by 
the roadside, and, removing a flat stone, 
takes out a handful of letters. 

* Anybody coming up from Georgetown,” 


he explains, “just brings the letters for a 
few ranches he reabouts, and sticks them in 
here. We know where to look for them.” 

Making a nest in the straw for him, we in- 
vite our new acquaintance to join our ex- 
pedition, which he consents to do on the 
assurance that we have blanke s enough and 
to spare. 

An hour of pleasant riding brings us to 
Bakerville, a promising town of two houses, 
. where the advance of our party are already 
going into camp. We are anxious to go 
further but do not wish to desert our friends : 
it would hardly be politic ; besides the pro- 
visions are in their saddle-bags, and to go on 
alone is to run a serious risk of missing our 
supper. The Commodore declines to ex- 
press an opinion. 
forward. 


“You won't see sunrise from anywhere in | 


particular if you stay here,” he said, encour- 
aging our doubting stomachs with the pro- 
bability of getting something to eat in a 
miner’s cabin at the foot of the mountain. 
Gaining a few.recruits, we drive on, fol- 
lowed by cheerful shouts of “Babes in the 


[short for How are you?] re- | 


Hamil advises us to press | 


| more than two miles an hour. 


It is long past sunset when we draw nigh 
our journey’s end. Our tired horses have 
stopped for a “blow” at the summit of a 
steep incline, when the dusky silence is bro- 
ken by a shrill bark, almost human in its fa- 
miliar greeting, that echoes among the crags. 

“That's your supper-bell, ladies,” the Com- 
niodore remarks, and we push on again. In 
a little while we espy, through an opening in 
the timber, the “‘ haven where we would be.” 
Here among the mountains, twelve thousand 


‘ feet above the sea, afew hardy miners have 


come to dig for silver, and we are to throw 
ourselves on their hospitality : what can they 
offer us for supper ? 


Our welcome is the heartiest. Helping 


| the ladies from the wagons, and showing us 


to the fire, our hosts place all they have at 
our disposal with royal hospitality. Thanks 
to the fruit and vegetable canners, the larder 
of these isolated miners is amply stocked 
with all the necessaries and not a few of the 
| luxuries of a city kitchen; and before we 
rise from our supper of steak and vegetables, 
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ASCENT OF GRAY’'S PEAK. 


hot coffee and biscuit 
and canned fruits, well 
prepared by a colored 
cook, we are quite 
enamored with frontier 
life. 

In the Alps, two 
thousand feet lower 
than where we sit qui- 
etly sipping our coffee 
with the thermometer 
at 55° Fah., we should 
be ina region of per- 
petual snow. Mount 
Shasta in the Sierra 
Nevada, although no 
higher than Gray’s 
Peak, is clad with snow 
and ice a mile below 
its summit. Mount 
Washington, six thou- 
sand feet lower than 
our camp to-night, is often visited by snow- 
storms in mid-summer. In Switzerland, but 
alittle farther north than this, the vine dis- 
appears at an elevation of eighteen hundred 
and fifty feet, and only on the sunny slopes 
of Valois can it live two thousand feet above 
the sea. Near the foot-hills in Colorado, at 
a height of over five thousand feet, grapes 
are grown with comparative ease. At an ele- 
vation of about six thousand feet the high- 
land zone of the Alps bégins, the upper limit 
of trees ; herds never go higher, nor are cha- 
lets to be found beyond that line. Here in 
the Rocky Mountains, five thousand feet 
higher than that, we find large forest trees. 
In Georgetown, 8,450 feet above the sea, 
snow in summer would seem as strange as 
on the sunny pavements of New York. 
_Gray’s Peak, the topmost pinnacle of the 
Sierra Madre, does not reach the line of 
eternal snows ; and it is only within a thou- 
sand feet of its summit that snow lingers 
late in summer, and then only in deep ra- 
vines into which the sunshine rarely pene- 
trates. 

What is the cause of this paradoxical cli- 
mate ? 

On the summits of several mountains which 
we visited in this range we found the trees, 
especially the stunted nut-pines, inclining in 
one general direction and bare of branches 
on the opposite side, or having them twisted 
round toward the leaning direction of 
the trees. Our guide‘explained the pheno- 
menon as due to the persistence of the wind 
cad te seehy'k b erties Oar tar pre 
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vailing winds are southerly. Coming thus 
g y g 


for long distances over the dry and heated 
plains of Colorado and New+Mexico, the 
wind is warm and dry; and to this cause 
probably the moderate climate of this re- 
gion, and the absence of snow, are to be 
attributed. 


Taking advantage of a deserted cabin, we 
set about making ourselves comfortable for 
the night. We pile fresh logs on the roaring 
fire and prepare for bed, hoping to get a little 
sleep before starting on our early morning 
tramp up the mountain. Suddenly the cabin 
door is flung open and the Commodore an- 
nounces the approach of the company we 
left behind, who have reconsidered their de- 
cision and followed after us. We must go 
down to the settlement to welcome them. 
The supper-table and all the rest of the 
furniture have been turned out of doors, 
and our friends are busily preparing for a 
dance. The ladies of our company are the 
first that ever “ nighted” on the mountains, 
and the occasion is too important not to be 
duly celebrated. Already one of the party 
is off on a five mile ride for a miner of local 
fame as a violinist. He returns with his 
prize in an incredibly short time, and the 
sound of revelry by night proclaims the open- 
ing of the ball. 

Terribly jaded by our toilsome journey, 
we “ pilgrims ”—as the Easterners are called 
—find ourselves unequal to long indulgence 
in such violent amusement, and after a dance 
or two we return to our quiet cabin. 

A couch of boughs has been made ready 
for the ladies, and they are soon snugly dis- 
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she becomes too nervous to 

|} endure it longer, and insists 

} on making the rest of the as. 

| cent on foot. We are ata 
loss how to dispose of her 
horse ; but our friend Hamil 
again offers his well-timed 
assistance, and volunteers to 
return with the animal to the 
camp. Glad to get rid of the 
animal, yet sorry to lose the 
pioneer postmaster’s good. 
natured companionship, we 
file along once more, making 
such progress as we can in 
the darkness. 

All nature sleeps, and deep. 
ly too, in this region of deso- 
lation. As we crawl along 
the stony trail the murmuring 


posed of for the night, or, rather, the couple | of a mountain brook sounds faintly in the dis- 


of hours that remain for resting before we 
must be on our way again, if we hope to 
reach the summit before the sun. The gen- 
tlemen spread their blankets on the cabin 
floor or in the glare of the crackling fire of 
pine brush outside. 

After a brief but refreshing sleep, we rise, 
saddle and water our horses, and proceed 
to awaken the ladies. They are up and 
ready, and in a few moments are mounted 
and on the way toward the main road. It 
is so dark we cannot see the trail; indeed 
we can scarcely follow the men who are ex- 
ploring the way on foot. 
dering along through the bushes, thinking 


As we are blun- | 


we must be near the road, a terrific whoop | 


bursts upon the still night air, followed by 
the clattering tramp of invisible horses. The 
ladies scream, an ominous clicking of revol- 
vers is heard, then a merry greeting of fam- 
iliar voices. The Indian ambuscade of our 
startled imagination turns out to be only a 
bit of frontier humor from our friends at the 
miners’ camp, who, fearing we might over- 
sleep, have kindly volunteered to call us. 
The darkness is intense. 


tance, as it leaps forward, heedless of the 
blinding night; the lonely wail of an owl 
echoes among the rocks far below; all else 
save the horses’ trampling is still. Far ahead 
a patch of snow reflects from its edge a band 
of silvery light. Is it the phosphorescent 
snow sometimes seen among the Alps at 
night? The luminous border widens as we 
ascend, until its secret is revealed. Through 
the defile of a deep cafion the moon, hid from 
us, threw a flood of light on the snow-dnit 
illuminating its whole expanse ; but owing 
to our tortuous approach we could see only 
the lower edge of the field at first, our 
view widening as we advanced. Cheered 
with the thought that something of familiar 
nature exists in this region of darkness and 


| desolation, we stumble along as fast as prac- 
| ticable, until we reach a level space covered 


| with hardy sage brush. 


We are now at the 


| foot proper of Gray’s Peak. A rugged sugar 


Nothing is visi- | 


ble on the mountain we are to climb but a | 


few patches of slightly illuminated snow far 
ahead and above us. Trusting to brute in- 


stinct to keep the path, we press on, doubt- | 


ing often whether we are anywhere near the 
trail. My wife, unable to see an inch, ima- 
gines the road to be worse than it really is, 


| is left but their ruins. 


and is constantly dreading the stumbling of | 


her horse into some frightful abyss, as he 
plods unwillingly along, rolling and slipping 
among the loose stones in a manner that she 
declares to be sheer carelessness. At last 


| 


loafed mass of rock rises from the deep val 
ley on our left, and through the cafion by its 
side the fast disappearing moon lights up the 
precipitous peak we are about to scale. It 
is not smooth like the walls of Yo-Semite, nor 
a ridge ending in a rocky pinnacle, but a con- 
fused mass of shattered rock. Originally it 
must have been a cluster of high, needle-like 
cliffs or peaks, which, crumbled by time and 
frost, have fallen piece by piece until nothing 
It is the stoniest sight 
we have ever seen, with promise of the rug- 
gedest climbing ; still there are no glaciers 0 
be crossed, no icy pretipices to be scaled, 3s 
the elevation would naturally imply; 4% 
notwithstanding our immense altitude, resp 
ration is not painful, nor even difficult. 
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A VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF WHITTIER. 


As the moon sinks down, the 

black shadow creeps rapidly up 
the mountain, overtakes us. and 
soon all but the very tip oi the 
Peak is shrouded in darkness. 
Once more in night, we toil up- 
ward over the loose stones, 
fairly pulling ourselves along 
from one projection to another. 
The second night, however, is 
of short duration; before we 
reach the end of our toilsome 
ascent, streaks of gray have be- 
gun to light up the ebon sky, 
and the birds of the valley have 
given the signal of awaking na- 
ture,—timid at first, melancholy 
almost, but growing stronger 
and cheerier as the darkness 
fades, until the clear air rings 
with their sunrise song. 

Sinking to the ground at almost every 
step, prostrated by fatigue in spite of our 
frequent rests, we climb on till we reach the 
summit. 

As shown in the engraving (from a photo- 
graph taken 14,000 feet above the sea) this 
mountain is double-headed. The peak on 
the left is Gray’s, the opposing rocky summit 
being known as Evan’s Peak. Even the top- 
most summits of these peaks are bare of 
snow, or only spotted with it here and there 
in deep gorges, sheltered from the sun. At 
no period of our ascent have we felt the 
slightest inconvenience from cold, though 
clad no more warmly than customary in 
Georgetown. Here on the summit the ther- 


mometer (in August) indicates a temper- | 


ature of 45° Fah. At an equal elevation 
in the Alps the rocks are buried hundreds 
of feet under everlasting snow. The brac- 


| scends. 


A BREAK-DOWN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


| ing air restores our sunken energies with 
wonderful rapidity, while the sense of vic 
tory, and an exciting prospect, make us forget 
| our weariness—everything indeed save the 
brightening east. There i$ no twilight in 
these elevated regions, no dense and vapor- 
ous atmosphere to refract the light, no clouds 
| to reflect the descending sea of radiance. 
The day does not dawn ; it dreaks, the sun 


| cleaving the horizon as by a single stroke. 


Standing on the stony ridge of the summit, 
ten feet wide by perhaps thirty long, we over- 
look a sea of mountains whose barren crests 
are lighted up one by one as morning de- 
By degrees the shadows are driven 
from the valleys, and the broad mountain- 
parks, thousands of acres in extent, appear 
in the distance like tiny patches of bnght 
green moss. Toward the east, the out- 
stretched plains lie in calm repose like the 
quiet waters of a great sea. 


——— —— +o — 


A VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF WHITTIER. 


Earty this morning,—a veritable midsum- | 
mer morning,—we started on a pilgrimage | 


to the home of Whittier’s childhood,—the 
spot where the scene of “ Snow-Bound” is 
laid. Already the heat was intense, and we 
dreaded th moment when the sun should 
break through the low clouds behind which 
he still lingered, and bend his fiery gaze full 
upon us. 
stillness in the air— 


*No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still ; 


There was an almost noonday | 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem.” 


And as we drove slowly along we felt the 
keenness of the contrast between this noon 
of summer and that “brief December day” 
described in the beautiful winter poem. To 
day no 

os hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 

Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told.”’ 


Nor did we look out upon 
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** A universe of sky and snow,” 


but upon green hills and luxuriant woods 
and sparkling streams, and fields of varying 
hues of green and gold and red and brown, 
over which now and then the sunlight 
gleamed, and lovely cloud-shadows, spirit- 
like, softly came and went. To one who 
likes a tropical degree of heat, life is very rich 
and bright on such a day as this. Cares and 
sorrows are forgotten for a time, or, if they do 
cross the mind, they are even as fleeting 
as those cloud-shadows, and leave no deeper 
impression. 

We drove among pleasant hills, with fre- 
quent glimpses of the “shining Merrimack,” 
and through the beautiful Bradford woods, so 
rich in ferns and fragrant pines, coming 
out at last upon the streets of quiet 
old Bradford town. Straightway loomed up 
before us the famous Seminary, a great un- 
sightly mass of red brick, without a tree or 
shrub near enough to tone down its glare in 
the fierce noonday sun. But we forgot its 
ugliness when we entered the spacious, airy 
halls, and viewed with delight from its win- 
dows the scenes and places which Whittier 
has made so familiar to us—‘ the homes of 
Haverhill,” the “ Mountain-born” Merri- 
mack, the lakes, the Bradford woods, the hills 
—not “bleak” now, but green and fair, and 
. softened by a faint purple haze. 

We entered our carriage again and drove 
over an old bridge which crosses the Merri- 
mack, and is most carefully and provokingly 
covered so as to shut out completely the 
view of the lovely river. Then we found 
ourselves in the business street of Haverhill, 
which would be as uninteresting as business 
streets usually are, were it not for its fine 
City Hall, which has a wonderful clock 
whose “deep sepulchral tones” quite startled 
us as they fell solemnly upon our ears. 

Thence along pleasanter and shadier streets 
and through roads beautiful with locust-trees, 
until we came within sight of Kenoza Lake, 
to which Whittier gave its musical Indian 
name, instead of that of “Great Pond,” as it 
had formerly bern called. Kenoza is the 
Indian name, . pickerel. The lake— 


*¢ Fair mirror of the woods and skies” — 


is very lovely—-so calm and peaceful, sleep- 
ing in the embrace of the wooded hills. 

Dr. J. R. Nichols, a scientific and literary 
man of note in this region, and a friend of the 
poet, has a fine place on the shore of the 
lake. We drove through his grounds, up a 
winding road, getting constant glimpses of 
the lake midst the noble trees, reaching at 





last the summit of a hill from which the view 
was beautiful. At our feet lay the lake, over 
which one or two little boats floated dreamily ; 
near by the picturesque towns of Bradford 
and Haverhill nestled among the woods and 
hills, which stretched away on every side. 
Driving «slowly down, we turned again and 
again for a last look at the lake. Very fit. 
ting is the poet’s description :— 
** Kenoza, o’er no sweeter lake 
Shall morning break or noon-cloud sail ! 
No fairer face than thine shall take 
The sunset’s golden veil. 
** Long be it ere the tide of trade 
Shall break with harsh-resounding din 
The quiet of thy banks of shade, 
And hills that fold thee in. 
** Still let thy woodlands hide the hare, 
The shy loon sound his trumpet note; 
Wing-weary from his fields of air, 
The wild-goose on thee float. 
** Thy peace rebuke our feverish stir, 
Thy beauty our deforming strife ; 
Thy woods and waters minister 
The healing of their life.” 

As we rode on the roads grew wilder and 
more solitary, until at last we came upona 
little school-house, old and brown. Here 
was kept the “ragged winter school” which 
Whittier attended in his boyhood. 

** Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 
** Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep-scarred by raps official, 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 
‘* The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing !” 

The “cracked and crazy wall” seems un- 
repaired, but through the windows we saw 
that festoons of evergreen, long since with- 
ered, adorned the “smoked and dingy room.” 
We fancied that we could see the poet as he 
describes himself—a school-boy,— 

** His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled.” 
while near him, with 


a tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving,” 


stodd the charming child whose gentle heart 
was pained because she had “spelt the 
word” and “gone above him.” 
** Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 


Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing ! 
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« He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 

Like her,—because they love him.” 

Leaving the school-house, a short drive 
brought us to the old homestead which 
“Snow-Bound ” and the pictures have made 
so familiar,—a low, brown wooden house, the 
back part painted red, standing close to the 
road. In front is a fine large ash tree. We 
did not see the old well-sweep which is in 
the picture. Across the road are the barn 
and sheds dnd a little workshop. We 
“camped out” for several hours in a field 
near the house, under a large oak tree and 
close to the pretty little murmuring brook of 
the “ Barefoot Boy.” 

“* Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and thro the night, 
Whispering, at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall.” 

We lay on the grass and listened to its 
pleasant voice, and tried to imagine the 
poet, a rosy-cheeked, curly-headed, “ Bare- 
foot Boy,” dabbling in its clear waters. And 
we wished that the blessed gift of health 
might again be granted him as in that happy 
time, his 

‘* ____. hoyhood’s time of June.” 


The place was so lovely, the associations 
were so interesting, that we were loath to 
leave—the grass was so green, the brook so 
sweet-voiced. The air was full of warm, de- 
lightful summer sounds ;—the drowsy hum 
of bees, the shrill cry of the locust, the dis- 
tant lowing of cows. We looked and lis- 
tened, and dipped into Wake-Robin, and 
dreamed dreams, and sang snatches of song. 

We cooled our hands and faces in the 
brook, in which one of the party also cooled his 
feet, sitting in a most picturesque attitude on 
its brink and laughingly dubbing himself a 
“barefoot boy.” We gathered lovely ferns 
which grew on the edge, and pressed them 
in Wake-Robin ; then we sauntered to the 
house, and, standing on “the door-stone 
gray and rude,” begged fora draught of 
cold water, which was graciously granted us 
‘in a tin dipper of astonishing dimensions. 
In the clear cold water we drank to the 
health and happiness of the poet dearest to 
our hearts. 

Then our good and patient steed, who had 
been beguiling himself in a shady nook, was 
harnessed to the carriage again, and we drove 
slowly homeward in the pleasant afternoon 
sunshine. 
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How long wilt thou the mock remain 

Of dwarfs who leave thee thus behind ? 
Or can heroic mould contain 

A lesser soul than pigmy-kind ! 
Wilt thou have lived through manhood’s 

prime, 

Yet not have known what living meant? 
In the grand battle of thy time 

No blow have struck, no aid have lent ? 


Thou sittest nerveless in the dust, 
Unmindful of the glorious fray : 
Neglected in their scabbard rust 
The weapons that should cut thy way. 
Of thine own untried strength afraid, 
Nor daring to be wholly great, 
Thou offerest, for thine idle blade, 
The coward’s facile plea of fate. 


WANTING. 


what is fate? weak chance, that 
holds 
Distrustful purpose in its bands: 
A spider’s web, whose flimsy folds 
Are spun about a giant’s hands ! 
Wouldst thou but once essay the might, 
The godlike stature given thee, 
Swift as a strong flame to its height 
Thou shouldst leap up erect and free. 


Fate ! 


But fear the fate thyself may make ! 

For custom’s quicksand yet can drown, 
And thine own powers, ungoverned, take 
Rebellious force to drag thee down. 
Bethink thee that the giant’s weight 

Sinks lower than the pigmy can ; 
And tremble, lest heroic state 





Dwindle to something less than man ! 
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By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


HAPTER XXVI, 


T is vanity, | 
my dear,| 
vanity. You | 
must not set | 
your mind | 

upon it,”| 

| said Mrs. | 
Haldane. 

i =“ Oh, but | 
it was de-| 
lightful,”| 

f said Norah, | 
“it was won-’| 
derful! if| 
you had | 
been _ there | 
yourself you 
would have 
liked it as 
much as I 
did. Every- 

body looked so nice, and everybody was so 
nice, Mrs. Haldane. A thing that makes 
every one kind and pleasant and smiling must 
be good, don’t you think so? We were all 
as amiable, as charming, as fascinating as 
ever we could be.” 

“ And whom did you dance with?” said 
Miss Jane. 

“T danced with everybody. 
true. You cannot think how kind the 
people were. When we went in first,” said | 
Norah, with a laugh and a blush, “I saw so 
many strange faces, I was afraid I should 
have no dancing at all; so I whispered to 
Charlie Dalton, ‘Do take me out for the 
next dance, Charlie!’ and he nodded to say 
yes. I suppose it was dreadfully wrong and 
ignorant ; but I did so want to have a good 
dance !” 

“Well, then, that is one,” said practical 
Miss Jane, beginning to count on her 
fingers. 

“ Oh, no! it is not one at all. Mr. Rivers 
came and asked me, and I forgot all about 
Charlie. He forgot too, I suppose; for 
I did not dance with him the whole 
evening. And then there was Ned, and 
young Mr. Howard, and Captain Douglas, | 
and Mrs. Dalton’s brother, and—lI told you, | 
everybody ; and, to be very grand, Lord | 
Merewether himself at the end.” 

“Lord Merewether!” Miss Jane was 





It is quite | 





deeply impressed, and held the finger on 
which she had counted this potentate for a 
full minute. “Then, Norah, my déar, you 
had the very best of the great county folks,” 

“Yes,” said Norah, “it was very nice; 
only he was a little—stupid. And then Ned 
again, and Myr. Rivers; Mr. Rivers was 
always coming ; mamma made me say I was 
engaged. It did not turn out to bea fib, 
for some gentleman always came to ask me; 
but one always shows it in one’s face when 
one says a thing that is not quite true.” 

“Oh, Norah!” said Mrs. Haldane, “i 
not that just what I told you? Do you 
think anything can be good or right for a 
young girl in a Christian land that makes you 
say what is not quite true? There may be 
no harm in the dancing by itself, though in 
my day we were of a different way of think- 
ing ; but to tell—lies x 

“ Not lies, mother,” said Stephen. “ When 
Norah told Mr. Rivers she was engaged, 
he understood, of course, that she did not 
want to dance with him.” 

“ Well,” said Norah slowly, “I don't 
know. To tell the very, very truth, I did 
want very much to dance with him. He 
dances like an angel—at least, I don’t know 
how an angel dances—Oh, please don't look 
so shocked, Mrs. Haldane ; I did not mean 
any harm. He is just simply delightful to 
dance with. But mamma thought something 
—I don’t know what. It is etiquette, you 
know ; a girl must not dance very often with 
one man.” 

* And who is this Mr. Rivers?” said Ste 
phen. “ Ishe as delightful in other ways?” 

“ Don’t you remember ?” said Norah. “It 
is so funny nobody seems to remember but 
me. When we came here first, he was here 
too, and mamma and I met him one day at 
our own old home in London. Mr. Stephen, 
I am sure I have told you; the boy, 1 used 
to call him, that was on our side.” 

“Ah, I remember now,” said Stephen; 
“and he seems to be on your side still, from 
what you say. But who is he, Norah, and 
what is he, and why did he want to dance s0 
often with you ?” 

“As for that,” said Norah, laughing, “I 
suppose he liked me too; there was not any 
other reason. He is so handsome !—just &* 
actly like the hero in a novel. The moment 
I saw him I said to myself, ‘ Here is the hero. 
He is almost too handsome : dark, with hair 
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that curls all over his head, and the most beau- 
tiful dark eyes. You never saw such beautiful 

es! Oh, I am not speaking because I 
like him. I think I should almost like him 
better if he was not quite so—don’t you 
know? If I were writing a novel, I should 
take him for the hero. I should make every- 
body fall in love with him—all the ladies, 
one after another. When one sees a man 
like that in real life,” said Norah, with gra- 
vity, “it puts one directly on one’s guard.” 

“Are you on your guard, Norah?” said 
Stephen, with a smile. The incipient fun 
in his eyes was, however, softened by a ten- 
derer alarm, a wistful curiosity. The child! 
Since poor Drummond used to call her so, 
regarding her as the child par excel/ence—the 
type and crown of childhood—this was the 
name that had seemed most appropriate to 
Norah. And it meant so much—not only 
Robert's child, who was gone, and had left 
her to the love of his friends, but the very 
embodiment of youth and innocence—the 
fresh, new life, to be made something better 
of than any of the older lives had been. 
Should she, too, fall just into the common 
snare—just into the vulgar pitfalls, as every- 
body did? The thought disturbed her self- 
appointed guardian—her father’s friend. 

“Me!” said Norah, and her colour rose, 
and she laughed, with a light im her eyes which 
had not been there before. It was not the 
glance of rising excitement, as Stephen feared, 
but only a merry glow of youthful temerity 
—that daring which loves to anticipate 
danger. “Oh, what fun it would be! But 
no, Mr. Stephen ; oh, no! that was not what 
I meant in the least. I am not that sort of 
girl. Mr. Rivers,” she added, with a cer- 
tain solemnity, “had something to do with 
that bank, you know. I don’t know what 
he had to do with it. He is Lord Rivers’s 
son, and it is to talk over that that he is 
coming to see mamma.” 

“Oh, to talk over that!” said Stephen, 
half amused. 

“Yes, to talk it over,” said Norah, with 
great gravity ; and then she made a sudden 
leap from the subject. “The Merewethers 
are all staying at the great house — the 
marchioness herself, and Lord Merewether, 
and the girls; I think they are very nice 
girls. But, oh! Miss Jane, I must tell you 
one thing; she had on her diamonds. I 
never saw diamonds before. They are like 
light. They change, and they glimmer, and 
they make little rainbows. I never saw any- 
thing so beautiful ! They are like a quan- 


tity of dewdrops when the sun is shining— | 





only you never could get dewdrops to keep 
still in one place.” 

“ And I suppose they are worth a mint of 
money,” said Miss Jane, with a sigh of admi- 
ration. “ I have never seen them but in the 
shops, Norah; but [ don’t think I should 
like to wear as much as would keep half-a- 
dozen poor families round my neck.” 

Norah paused doubtfully, not feeling equal 
to this question. 

“TI suppose they belong to the family, and 
she dare not sell them, and then, perhaps— 
Would God have made diamonds if He 
did not mean people to wear them?” she 
asked, with hesitation. “ Oh, do you know, I 
think I should like so much to wear them, if 
they were mine |!” 

“ Ah, my dear,” said old Mrs. Haldane, 
“see how vanity comes into the mind. 
Yesterday you had never thought of dia- 
monds ; now you would like—you know you 
would like—to have them ; and from that to 
trying to get them is but a step, Norah, but 
a step—if you don’t mind.” 

“T could only try to get them by stealing 
them,” said Norah ; “ and, after all, I don’t 
care so much as that. Besides, girls don’t 
wear diamonds. But I'll tell you what I 
should : like. I should like to take those 
lovely things of the marchioness’s, and put 
them upon mamma.” 

“There, I told you!” said the old lady. 
“ Norah, don’t go to these places any more. 
You have begun to covet them in your 
heart.” 

“ Oh, how beautiful mamma would look 
in them!” cried Norah. “ Mr. Stephen, is it 
vanity to admire one’s mother? I suppose 
it must be really ; for if there is anything in 
the world that belongs to you, of course it is 
your mother. I think mamma is beautiful : 
even in her black silk, made square, and not 
so fresh as it once was, she was the most 
beautiful in the room—I don’t mean pretty, 
like us girls. And if I could have put her into 
black yelvet instead, with lovely lace, like 
Mrs. Burton’s, and the marchioness’s dia- 
monds—oh !” cried Norah, expanding in her 
proud imagination, “she would have been 
like a queen !” 

“ Oh, Norah, Norah !” cried Mrs. Haldane, 
shaking her head. 

“And so she would,” said Stephen. 
“ Norah is quite right.” 

He spoke low, and there was a melancholy 
tone in his voice. He was thinking sadly 
how she had been buried like himself in the 
middle of her days—shut out from all those 
triumphs and glories which are pleasant to a 
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woman. A less human-hearted man in Ste- 
hen Haldane’s position would no doubt 
con pronounced it happy for Helen that 
she was thus preserved from vanity and 
vainglory. But he had learned to feel for all 
the deprivations of life. This was what 
he was really thinking, but not what he 
was supposed to think. Miss Jane gave a 
glance of her eye at him from her sewing, 
half-indignant, half-sorrowful. She had fan- 
cied something of the sort often, she said to 
herself. Stephen, poor Stephen! who could 
never have a wife, or any other love different 
from her own, She thought that the. other 
woman whom she had admitted in all the 
confidence of friendship had stolen from him 
her brother’s heart. 

“Well, and if she had,” said Miss Jane, 
with some sharpness, “ what good would that 
have done her? I never heard that to be 
like a queen made anybody the happier 
yet.” 

“Twas not thinking of what made her 
happier,” said Norah, coming behind Miss 
Jane’s chair, and stealing an arm round her 
neck, “ but of what would make me happier. 
Shouldn’t you like to have everything that 
was nice for Mrs. Haldane and Mr. Stephen, 
even if they didn’t want it? Oh, I know 


you would ! and so should I.” 
“You coaxing child! you would make one 


swear black was white! What has that to 
do with lace and diamonds ?” said Miss Jane ; 
but she was vanquished, and had no more to 
say. 
“ Mary and Katie were in white tarletane,” 
said Norah. “ They looked so pretty! Clara 
looked very much the same. You can’t have 
much better than fresh white tarletane, you 
know ; only she had the most beautiful silk 
underneath, and heaps of ornaments. She 
is so big she can stand a great deal of deco- 
ration ; but it would not have done for any 
of us little things. How anxious I used to 
be to grow big!” Norah went on. “ Now, 
on the whole, I think it is best not ; one does 
not take up so much room; one does not 
require so much stuff for a dress ; one can do 
without a great many things. If I had been 
as big as Clara, now, for instance, I never 
could have done with those little bits of 
bracelets and mamma's one string of pearls.” 
**So you see good comes from evil,” said 
Stephen, with a smile. 
“ Oh, Stephen, don’t talk so to encourage 
‘the child! With your upbringing, Norah, 
and with all the advantages you have had, to 
give up your mind to such follies! If I were 





“She is saying nothing wrong, mother,” 
said Miss Jane. “It is a great gain to 
Norah, you know, that she is little, and cap 
get a pretty dress out of twelve yards of 
stuff, when Clara Burton takes twenty. That 
is thrift, and not vanity. I am very glad you 
are little, Norah ; big women are always in 
the way. That Clara Burton, for instance—if 
she were in a small house she would fill it all 
up ; there would not be room for any one else, 
What does Mr. Rivers see in her, I wonder? 
She is not half so nice as some people | 
know.” 

“Mr. Rivers?” said Norah. 

“Yes, my dear. They say it is almost a 
settled thing between the two families. She 
will have quantities of money, and he will be 
Lord Rivers when his father dies. They say 
that is why he is here.” 

It did not matter anything to Norah, She 
did not care; why should she? Her very 
admiration of him had been linked with a 
gibe. He was too handsome ; he was a man 
out of a book. Nevertheless, she looked at 
Miss Jane for a moment aghast. “ The boy 
that was on our side !” she said to herself. 

“Who are ‘hey, and what do they know 
about ‘it?” said Stephen. “People don't 
make such arrangements nowadays. If this 
were intended, you may be sure nothing at 
all would be said.” ° 

Stephen made this little speech partly out 
of a real regard for Norah’s cheerfulness, 
which he thought was affected, and partly to 
rouse her to self-defence. 

“ But it would be quite nice,” said Norah, 
recovering her dismay. “Oh, how funny it 
would be to think of one of us being mar 
ried! It should be Clara the first; she 
is the youngest, but she is the biggest, and 
she was always the one who would be first, 
you know. She is very, very handsome, 
Miss Jane. You never were fond of Clara; 
that is why you don’t see it. It would 
be the very thing!” cried Norah, clapping 
her hands. “She is not one of the girls that 
would go and make him vain, falling in love 
with him. She will keep him in his right 
place ; she will not let him be the hero m 
the novel. The only thing is, I am a. little 
disappointed—though it is very foolish and 
stupid ; for of course all that is over long 
ago, and Clara is like my sister ; and if Mr. 
Burton was wicked, I hope he has repented. 
But still, you know, I have always thought 
of Mr. Rivers as one that was on our side. 

“ Hush, child!” cried Miss Jane. “Don't 
be the one to keep up old quarrels. hat 
is all over now, and we have no sides. 
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“So I suppose,” said Norah ; “but I feel 
alittle as if he were a deserter. I wonder if 
Clara likes him. I wonder if. It isall so 
very funny! One of us girls! But I must 


go now to mamma. Mr. Stephen, I will 
come back in the evening, and tell you what 
mamma thinks, and if Mr, Rivers had any- 
thing to tell her—that is, if he comes to- 


And Norah ran away unceremoniously, 
without leave-taking. She was the child of 
both the households. Sometimes she went 
and came a dozen times in a day, carrying 
always a little stream of youth and life, and 
freshness into the stagnant places. Stephen 
laid down his book with a smile at the sight 
of her; he took it up now with a little sigh. 
He had sat there all these six years, a mo- 
tionless, solemn figure, swept aside from the 
life of man, and Norah’s comings and goings 
had been as sweet to him as if she had been 
his own child. Now he feared that a new 
chapter of life was opening, and it moved 
him vaguely, with an expectation which was 
mingled with pain; for any change must 
bring pain to him. To others there would 
be alternations—threads twisted of dark and 
bright, of good and evil; but to him in his 
chair by the window, no change, he felt, 
could bring anything but harm. 

“Oh, mamma,” said Norah, rushing into 
the drawing-room at the other side of the 
house, “ fancy what I have just heard! They 
say it is all but settled that Clara is to marry 
eo Rivers, They say that is why he is 

ere.” 

“It is very likely, dear,” said Helen. “I 
thought something of that kind must be 
intended from what I saw last night.” . 

“What did you see, mamma? How odd 
I should never have thought of it! I feel a 
little disappointed,” said Norah; “ because, 
you know, I always made up my mind that 
he was on our side.” 

“We don’t want him on our side,” said 
Mrs. Drummond, with a decision which sur- 
prised her daughter. “And, Norah, I am 
glad you have spoken to me. Be sure you 
don’t forget this when you meet Mr. Rivers : 
he is very agreeable, and he seems very 
friendly ; but you must take care never to 
say anything, or to let him say anything, that 





you would not wish Clara to hear.” 

_Norah paused, and looked at her mother | 
with considerable bewilderment. “ How very | 
strange of you to say this, mamma! How | 
very disagreeable—never to say anything, | 
nor let him say anything! But I should 
hate to have Clara, or any one, listening to | 


all I say. I will not talk to him atall. I 
will close my lips up tight, and never say 
a word. I suppose that will be best.” 

“Not to-day, however,” said Mrs. Drum- 
mond ; “ for I see him coming, Norah. You 
must be as you always are—neither opening 
your mouth too much, nor closing it up too 
tight.” 

“TI hate the juste milieu,” said naughty 
Norah ; but at that moment the door-bell 
rang, and, before she could speak again, Mr. 
Rivers was shown in, looking more like the 
hero of a novel than ever. He was tall, 
slender, well-proportioned. He had those 
curls about his temples which go to a girl's 
heart. He had the most ingratiating nose, 
the beautifullest eyes. ‘For one thing,” 
said Norah to herself savagely, “ Clara will 
not go and fall in love with him and make 
him vain!” Clara had too great an opinion 
of herself; she was not likely to be any 
man’s worshipper. There was consolation 
in that. 

“Tt is a long time since we met,” Mr. 
Rivers said ; “ but you must pardon me for 
thrusting myself upon you all at once, Mrs. 
Drummond. I have never forgotten what 
passed when I saw you last. I doubt whether 
I ought to speak of it after all these years.” 

“ Perhaps it is better not,” said Helen. 

“ Perhaps ; but I should like to say one 
thing—just one thing. I do not know if 
you thought my father to blame. He isa 
quiet man; he never makes any public ap- 
pearance ; he was a sufferer only. He had 
nothing to do with the bank. He was one 
of those who were wronged, not of those who 
did the wrong.” 

“T have always known that,” said Mrs. 
Drummond; and then there was a pause, 
(“ He is on our side still,” Norah thought to 
herself ; but her mother changed the subject 
abruptly.) ‘The children have all grown up 
since you were here. Time has made more 
change upon them than upon you.” 

“Do you think so?” said the hero. “I 
am not sure. Time has made a great deal 
of difference in me. I am not half so sure of 
the satisfactoriness of life and the good quali- 
ties of the world as I used to be. I suppose 
it is a sign that age is coming on ; whereas 
these young people, these fairy princes and 
princesses, who were babies when I was 
here-——” 

At this point Norah was seized with one of 
those irrestrainable, seductive laughs which 
lead the spirit astray. “Oh, I beg your 

,” she said ; “but I was puzzled to 
think how poor, dear Ned could be a fairy 
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prince! He is such a dear fellow, and I am 
so fond of him; but Prince Charmant, 
mamma !” 

“If he is a dear fellow, and you are fond 
of him, I should think it did not matter 
much whether he looked like Prince Charmant 
or not,” said Mr, Rivers; and then he 
added, with a smile—“ There are other kinds 
of princes besides Charmant. Riquet, with 
the tuft, for instance; and he with the long 
nose 4 

Now Ned, poor fellow, had a long nose. 
He had not grown up handsome, and Norah 
was strongly conscious of the fact. She felt 
that she had been the first to laugh at him, 
and yet she hated this stranger for following 
her example. She grew very red, and drew 
herself up with the air of an offended queen. 

“They all got charmant at the last,” she 
said stiffly; “that is better than beginning 
by being charmant, and turning out very 
disagreeable in the end.” 

Mrs. Drummond gave her daughter a 
warning glance. “ It was a pretty party last 
night,” she said ; “I hope you liked it. We 
thought it very grand; we have so little 
gaiety here.” 

“Was it gaiety?” said the young man, 
“TI suppose it was; but a ball is always 


rather a solemn affair to me, especially when 


you are staying in the house. The horror 
that comes over you lest you have danced 
with some one you ought not to have danced 
with, or left some one whom you ought. 
I broke away for a little while last night 
when I saw you, and went in for simple 
pleasure—but duty always drags one back 
at the end.” 

“Duty at a ball! Why it is all pleasure,” 
cried Norah. “It may be foolish and 
frivolous, or it may even be—wrong; but I 
never was so happy in my life.” 

Then the hero of romance turned upon 
her, and smiled. ‘“ You told me it was your 
first ball,” he said; “and that, I suppose, 
would naturally make it look like Para- 
dise.” 

“It was very nice,” said Norah. His 
smile and his look drove’ her back into the 
shelter of commonplace. Somehow when he 
looked at her, her energy seemed to turn 
into exaggeration, and her natural fervour 
into pretence. Then she plunged into the 
heart of a new subject with all a child’s 
temerity. “Don’t you think Clara is very 
handsome ?” she said. 

Mr. Rivers did not shrink from a reply. 
“ She is very handsome—if she knew how to 
dress.” 





“ Dress ! the loveliest 
dress a 

“Tt was all white and puffy—like yours,” 
he said. “ Fancy that girl having no more 
perception than to dress herself like you! 
What has she to do with shadows, and clouds, 
and mystery? She should be in heavy silks 
or satins, like the Juno she is.” 

Norah did not quite make out what this 
meant ; whether it was the highest admira- 
tion or a covert sneer. She took it for 
granted it must be the former. “Yes; | 
know she is like a Juno,” she said, somewhat 
doubtfully ; adding, with a slightly faltering 
tone, “ and she is very nice too.” 

“She is your cousin, Norah,” said Mrs, 
Drummond quietly ; and then the child grew 
redder than ever, and felt herself put on her 
defence. 

“I did not mean to gossip, mamma. | 
don’t know what Mr. Rivers likes to talk 
about. When any one is quite a stranger, 
how can you tell, unless you are very, very 
clever, what to talk about? And then I have 
been with Mr. Stephen, telling them all about 
the ball. It isin my head. I can’t think 
of anything else. How pretty the Mere 
wether girls are! Oh, I beg your pardon. 
I did: not mean to go back to the same 
subject. But I had to tell stem everything 
—what people were there, and whom | 
danced with, and——” 

“Mr. Stephen always encourages your 
chatter,” said Helen, with a smile. 

“What a sensible man Mr. Stephen must 
be! May I know who he is?” said young 
Rivers ; and thus a new topic presented it- 
self. Stephen Haldane’s name and his story 
brought up an unintentional reference to the 
misfortunes which linked the two households 
together, and which had given Cyril Rivers 
a certain hold upon them. When this chance 
was afforded him, he told them, very simply 
and shortly, what sacrifices his father had 
made; how he had mortgaged some of his 
property, and sold some, and was living very 
quietly now, in retirement, till his children 
were all educated. “I am sent out into 
the world, to see how it looks after the 
waters have abated,” he said, laughing. “1 
have got to find out how the land lies, and 
if there is any green showing above the 
flood ; but I don’t know whether I am most 
likely to turn out the raven or the dove.” 

“Oh, I should like to find an olive leaf 
for you to fly back with!” said Norah, 
obeying her first impulse, in her foolish way. 
Mrs. Drummond looked at him very gravely, 
without any of her daughter’s enthusiasm. 


why, she had 
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“Mr. Rivers must find the olive leaf in 
some warmer corner,” she said. “They 
don’t grow in our garden, Norah. We have 
none to give.” 

“That is true,” said the heedless girl ; 
“but, if the olive would do, Mr. Rivers, 
there is one in the conservatory at the great 
house—a poor, little, wee, stunted thing ; 
but there is one, I know.” 

Did she mean it? or was it mere inno- 
cence, heedlessness? It was not wonder- 
ful if Cyril Rivers was puzzled, for even Mrs. 
Drummond could not make quite sure. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ir was natural that there should be 
nothing talked about that morning throughout 
Dura except the ball. All the young people 
were late of getting up, and they were all fall 
of the one subject—how this one and that 
one looked ; how Charlie haunted Clara all 
the evening; how young Mr. Nicholas, the 
curate, whom decorum kept from waltzing, 
stood mournfully and gazed at Mary Dalton 
through all the round dances. Things were 
getting very serious between Mary and Mr. 
Nicholas; though waltzing was such a 
temptation to her, poor child, and though 
she had plenty of partners, she sat still half 
the evening out of pity for the curate’s wist- 
ful eyes; and yet he had been ungrateful all 
the same, and reproachful on the way home. 
Katie Dalton, to her own great comfort, was 
still quite loverless and hampered by nobody's 
looks. “I would not put up with it,” she 
said to her sister; “ because a man chooses 
to make himself disagreeable, can you not 
be allowed to enjoy yourself? It is not so 
often we have a dance. I should let him 
know very plainly, if it were me.” 

“Oh, Katie dear,” said her sister, “you 
don’t know what you would do if it were you.” 

“Well, then, I am very glad it isn’t 
me, I hate parsons!” cried Katie. This 
was but a specimen of the commotion made 
by the ball. The sudden incursion of quanti- 
ties of new people into the limited little 
society in which everybody had appropriated 
a companion to his or herself was at the first 
outset as disagreeable as it was bewildering. 
The Dura boys and girls had each a sore 
point somewhere, ‘They had each some re- 
proaches to make, if not audibly, yet in their 
hearts. Norah and Katie, who were quite 
fancy-free, were the only ones who had re- 
ceived no wound, At the moment when 
Mr. Rivers sat in the drawing-room at the 
Gatehouse, Ned and Clara Burton were 





walking down the avenue together, discussing 
the same subject. They were both of them 
somewhat sulky; and both with the same 
person. It was Norah who had affronted 
both the brother and sister; and to Clara, 
at least, the affront was doubly bitter, from 
her consciousness of the fact that, but for the 
kindness, nay, charity, of the Burtons, Norah 
never could have come into such a scene of 
splendour at all. Clara was her father’s 
child, and this was a thing which she never 
forgot. 

“T have néver been so fond of Norah 
Drummond as the rest of you were,” she 
said. “I think she is a heartless little thing. 
I am sure what she and her mother want is 
to be revenged on us because we are so much 
better off. Iam sure papa thinks so. It is the 
shabbiest, the most wretched thingin the world, 
to hate people because they are better off.” 

“Trust to you girls for imputing bad 
motives,” said Ned. He was very sulky, and 
rather unhappy, and consequently ready to 
quarrel with his best friend. In his heart he 
had no such bad opinion of “ girls ;” but at 
this moment he felt that nothing was too 
disagreeable to be said. 

“We girls know better what we are about 
a great deal than you do,” said Clara. “ We 
see through things. Now that you begin to 
have your eyes opened. about Norah Drum- 
mond, I may s She is a dreadful little 
flirt. I have seen it before, though you 


never did. Why, I have seen her even with 
Mr. Nicholas ; and she asked Charlie Dalton 
to dance with her last night—asked him! 
Would any girl do that who had a respect 
for herself, or cared for what people think ?” 

“Did Charlie tell you?” said Ned with 


deeper wrath and wretchedness still. “She 
never asked me,” he said to himself; though 
he would have been ready to dance himself 
half dead in her service had she but taken 
the trouble to ask. 

“T heard her,” said Clara; “and then, as 
soon as something better came, she forgot all 
about Charlie. She made Cyril Rivers dance 
with her, claiming acquaintance because she 
met him once when we were all little. Ned, 
I would never think of that girl more, if I 
were you. In the first place, you know it 
never could come to anything. Papa would 
not allow it—a girl without a penny, without 
any position even, and all that dreadful story 
about her father ! ” 

“The less we say of that dreadful story 
the better,” said Ned. 

“Why? Wehave nothing to do with it— 
except that papa has been so very kind, I 
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don’t think it is wise to have poor relations 
near,” said Clara. “ You are obliged to take 
some notice of them; and they always hate 
you, and try to come in your way. I know 
mamma was quite wild to see you, the very 
first thing—before you had danced with Lady 
Florizel, or any one—taking Norah out.” 

- “Mamma is too sensible to think anything 
about it,” said Ned. 

“ You may suppose so, but I know to the 
contrary. Mamma was very anxious you 
should be attentive to Lady Florizel. We 
are rich, but we have not any connections: to 
speak of ; only rich people, like poor grand- 
papa. I don’t mean to say I am not very 
fond of grandpapa; but the exhibition he 
always makes of himself at those meetings 
and things, and the way he throws his money 
away—money that he ought to be saving up 
for us. Papa says so, Ned! Why should 
you look so fierce at me?” 

“ Because it is odious to hear you,” said 
Ned. “You have go right to repeat what 
papa says—if papa does say such things. I 
hope my grandfather will do exactly what he 
likes with his money. I am sure he has the 
best right.” 

“Oh, that is all very well,” said Clara, “JZ 
never had college debts to be paid. It suits 


you to be so independent, but it is chiefly 
you that the rest of us are thinking of You 
know we have no connections, Ned. Grand- 
papa and his Dissenters are enough to make 


one ill. If he had only been philanthropic, 
one would not have minded so much ; but 
fancy having, every month or two, Mr. 
Truston from the chapel to dinner! So you 
are bound to make a high marriage when 
you marry.” 

“T wish, Clara, you would talk of things 
you understand. I marry—is it likely?” 
said Ned. 

“Very likely—if you ask Lady Florizel. 
Papa would not ask you to go into the 
business, or anything. Oh, I know! He 
does not say mach about his plans, but he 
cannot hide a great deal from me. But you 
spoil it all, Ned,” said Clara severely. “ You 
put everything wrong, and make your own 
people your enemies. Instead of seeing 
how nice and how sweet and how charming 
the right young lady is, you go and throw 
yourself away on Norah Drummond—who 
leaves you in the lurch the moment she sees 
some one else better worth her pains.” 

“And who might that be?” asked Ned. 
He tried to laugh, poor fellow, but his laugh 
and his voice were both umsteady. There 
was truth in it all; that was what made 





him so tremulous with anger and suppressed 
‘passion. 

“As if you could not see for yourself” 
said Clara, herself flushing with indignation, 
“Why, Cyril Rivers, of course. No doubt 
they had decided he was the best man to pitch 
upon. Lord Merewether was too grand; 
they could not venture upon him—and the 
marchioness was there to take care of her 
son. But poor Cyril had nobody to take 
care of him. I saw Mrs. Drummond look 
at him in her languid way. She has some 
magnetism about her, that woman. I have 
seen her look at people before, and gradually 
something drew them that they had to go and 
talk to her. That was how it was last night. 
Of course, Norah thought no more of you. 
She had bigger game. She knew very well, 
if things changed, and Cyril Rivers escaped 
from her, that, so far as you were concerned, 
she had only to hold out a finger.” 

“You don’t seem to make very much of 
me,” said Ned with an angry blush. 

“No, I should not make much of—any 
boy,” said Clara calmly. “ What could you 
do? You would fall into the net directly. 
You are such a simpleton, such a baby, 
that, of course, Norah would not need even 
to take any trouble. If she only held up 
her finger a 

“That is what you mean to do to Charlie, 
I suppose?” said Ned, with concentrated 
brotherly malice ; and then it was Clara's 
turn to flush crimson, not so much with 
shame as with anger. Her complexion was 
so beautiful, her white so white, and her red 
so rosy, that the deeper colour which flushed 
all over her face in a moment seemed to 
dye the wavy, downy, velvety surface, Her 
blue eyes flashed out, deepening in colour 
like the sea under the wind. 

“ What does it matter to you what I mean 
to do?” she cried, and turned her back 
upon him in her wrath, and went back again 
up the avenue without a word of warning. 
Ned, in his surprise, stood and looked after 
her. She was like a Juno, as Mr. Rivers had 
said. She was the youngest of the whole 
band ; but yet the great scale on which she 
was formed, her imperious manner and looks, 
gave her a certain command among them. 
The others were pretty girls ; but Clara was 
splendid, and a woman. She had to be 
judged on a different standard. Poor Ned's 
heart was very sore; he was very angry, 
and wounded, and unhappy; and yet he 
recognised the difference as he stood and 
looked after his sister. It was natural that 
she should make up her mind to marry who- 
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soever pleased her—and break a heart as she 
would cast away a flower. There was nothing 
out of character in the superior tone she had 
taken with her elder brother. On the con- 
trary, it was natural to her; and as for 
Norah, poor little Norah, what would be- 
fall her should she come in the way of 
this queen? Ned went upon his own way 
down the village with a hankering in his 
heart which all Clara’s worldly wisdom and 
all his wounded pride could not quite sub- 
due. Norah had been unkind to him. She 
had danced with him but twice all that long 
evening. She had danced with everybody 
but him. He had seen her—was it a dozen 
times ?—with Rivers—confound him! And 
then he wondered whether there was any 
truth in Clara’s theory about Rivers. Had 
Mrs. Drummond herself fallen into that 
way of match-making which was natural to 
mothers? He breathed a little more freely 
when he presumed that it must be she, and 
she only, who was to blame, not Norah. He 
strolled on with his hands in his pockets, 
thinking if, perhaps, he could meet her, or 
see her at a window, or persuade Katie 
Dalton to fetch her; there was always a 
hundred chances of an accidental meeting 
in Dura. But he could not with his own 
sore heart and wounded temper go to the 
Gatehouse. 

Just as Ned reached the lodge going out, 
Mr. Rivers entered the gates coming back. 
He had a condescending, friendly way of 
accosting Ned which the young fellow could 
not bear. 

“Ah, going into the village?” he said. 
“TI am glad to be able to assure you that 
nobody has suffered from last night.” 

“I didn’t suppose they had. I am going 
— post,” said Ned, surly as a young 


“Don’t let me detain you, in that case. 
The post is too important to wait for any- 
thing,” Rivers said, stepping aside. 

Ned looked at him, and would have liked 


to knock him down. He thought what an 
efleminate puppy the fellow was, what a 
curled darling—the sort of thing that girls 
admire and think very fine, and all men 
despise. In short, the feelings with which 
4 washed-out young woman contemplates 
the creature who is recognised as “a gentle- 
man's beauty” were a trifle to those which 
governed Ned, Such feelings, it would 
appear, must be natural. Ned despised the 
man for being handsome, and the women 
for thinking him so, with a virulence which 
ho neglected maiden ever surpassed. 





“Do you want me, Burton?” Mr. Rivers 
said pleasantly, seeing that the other did 
not pass on. 

“ Oh, good heavens, no! not the least in 
the world,” cried boorish Ned, and went 
on without another word. 

“Country lout!” the hero said quietly, 
with a smile to himself. If he could but have 
heard the comments upon him which were 
passing through the mind of Ned! 

Clara, for her part, went home with her 
mind full of angry thoughts. She had no 
personal feeling about Cyril Rivers. If she 
liked any one it was poor Charlie, who was 
her slave. But Clara knew with precocious 
worldly wisdom that ¢Aa¢ would never come 
to anything. It might be all very well for 
the moment. It was pleasant enough to 
have him hanging about, watching her every 
look, attentive to her lightest word. * But it 
never could come to anything. ‘The highest 
prosperity which the future could bring to 
Charlie would be advancement in the public 
office where he was now a junior clerk. 
And that was no lot for her to share: 
she, Mr. Burton’s daughter, might (her 
father said) pick and choose among the 
most eligible men in England. Mr. Burton 
was in the habit of speaking in this un- 
guarded way. Clara was his favourite in 
the family, his chosen companion, his al- 
most .confidante. He was proud of her 
beauty and “style,” and fond of thinking 
that, in mind at least, she resembled him- 
self. It was he who had settled that Cyril 
Rivers should be invited to Dura, and 
should, as a natural consequence, offer 
all that remained to the Riverses to Clara. 
The idea of this alliance pleased his mind, 
though the Riverses were not so rich as they 
used to be. “They are still very well off, 
and the title must be taken into considera- 
tion,” he had said to his wife. And when 
Clara returned home she found her parents 
sitting together in the library, which was 
not very common, and discussing their 
children’s prospects, which was less com- 
mon still. It was October, and there was a 
fire over which Mrs, Burton was sitting. She 
was a chilly woman at all times. She had not 
blood enough, nor life enough physically, to 
keep her warm, and she had been up late, 
and was tired and not disposed to be on her 
best company behaviour in the big drawing- 
room on the chance that the Marchioness 
might come down-stairs. Mrs. Burton was 
not quite so placid as she once had been. 
As her children bad grown up there had 
been complications to encounter more trying 
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to the temper than the naughtiness of their 
childhood ; and it sometimes happened that 
all the advantage to be gained from a suc- 
cession of fine visitors would be neutralised, 
or partially neutralised, by the reluctance of 
the mistress of the house to devote her 
personal attention to them. Or so, at least, 
Mr. Burton thought. His wife, on the other 
hand, was of opinion that it was best to 
leave the visitors sometimes to themselves ; 
and this was what she had done to-day. 
She had established herself over the library 
fire with a book after luncheon, leaving the 
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Marchioness and the young ladies to drive 
or to repose as they pleased. And this 
piece of self-will had procured her a repri- 
mand, as forcible as Mr. Burton dared to 
deliver, when hejcame in and found her 
there. 

“You are throwing away our chances, 
Clara,” he said, “ You are setting the worse 
example to the children. If the Marchio. 
ness had not been resting in her own 
rooms P 

“‘The Marchioness is very well, Mr. Bur- 
ton,” said his wife. “You may be sure] 
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‘know what I am doing so far as she is con-| ness; all that he would do in business 
‘cerned. She does not want me to follow | would be to lose what you have made. 


her about and make a fuss, as some people 
do.” 

“T have always told you,” said Mr. Burton, 
“‘that I wished the utmost civility to be 


Burton. 


“Tf he makes a good match—if he mamies 
into the Merewether family—I should not 
say another word about business,” said Mr. 
Looking at him in daylight, it ws 


shown to people of her rank in my house. | still more easy to perceive the change t t 


Why, Clara, what can you be thinking of? 
With all the ambitious ideas you have in 
your head for Ned e 

“My ambition is very easily satisfied,” 
she said, “if you will let+the boy follow his 
own inclinations. He has no turn for busi- 


-had come over him. His clothes, those 
| well-made, light-coloured clothes which 
| once been a model of everything that clothes 
| should be, had begun to look almost shabby, 
though they were in themselves as glossy 
|and as spotless as ever. Anxiety was written 
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in the lines about his eyes. “Should the 
children do well, Clara—should they do as 
we wish them—I should be tempted myself 
to get out of the business, when I have an 
opportunity,” he said. “It is wearing work, 
especially when one has nobody ‘to help, 
nobody to sympathise ;” and the man who 
had been always the incarnation of pros- 
perity, needing no props of external support, 
putied out from his bosom a real sigh, 

Mrs. Burton took no notice; she was 
perfectly calm and unmoved, either un- 
aware that her husband had displayed any- 
thing like emotion, or indifferent to it. 

“T cannot say that I have ever been 
fond of these match-making schemes,” she 
said, “and Ned is only a boy; but there 
is one thing that must be taken into con- 
sideration, whatever you may do in this 
matter; that is Norah Drummond. If she 
thinks differently, you may as well give up 
the conflict.” 

“Norah Drummond!” said Mr. Burton, 
grinding*his teeth. “By Jove! they talk 
about a man’s pleasant sins being against 
him; but there is nothing so bad. in that 
way as his unpleasant virtues, I can tell 
you. If all the annoyance I have had 


through these two women could be reckoned 


, 


u 
“T do not know what annoyance you may 
have had yourself,” said Mrs. Burton, in her 
cold, judicial way. “I have seen nothing 
to complain of. But now I confess it begins 
to be unpleasant. She has more influence 
over Ned than any of us. He danced with 
her last night before any one else. He is 
always there, or meeting her at other places. 
I have observed it for some time. But you 
have done nothing to stop it, Mr. Burton. 
Sometimes I have thought you approved, 
from the way you have allowed things to 
go on.” 
_“T approve!” he cried, with something 
like horror, 
_ “How was I to know? I do not say it 
is of very much importance. Ned, of course, 
will follow his own taste, not ours.” 

“But, by Jove, he shan’t!” cried Mr. 
Burton. “By Jove, he shall take himself 
out of this, and make his own way, if I hear 
any more nonsense. What! after all I have 
done to set them up in the world—after all 
I have gone through !” 

He was affected, whatever was the cause. 
There was something like agitation about 
him, He was changed altogether from the 
confident man of former times. His wife 


looked at him with a little surprise, and 
Vor, IV.—38 





came to this conclusion quite suddenly. 
She had not noticed it when he was among 
other people, playing his part of host with 
an offensive hospitality which often annoyed 
her, and which the Marchioness, for example, 
scarcely hesitated to show her contempt of. 
But now, when there was no one present, 
when he was free to look as he pleased, 
Mrs. Burton found out all at once that her 
husband was changed. Was it merely that 
he was older, tired with last night's dissipa- 
tion, not so able to defy late hours, and 
supper and champagne, as he had once 
done? She was not a woman to rest in 
so superficial a view of affairs; but for the 
moment these were the questions she asked 
herself, as she looked at him with calm yet 
undeniable surprise. 

“You seem to be excited, Mr. Burton,” 
she said. 

“ Excited !” he cried; “and good reason, 
too; with you sitting there as cold as a 
little fish, never thinking of the interests of 
your family, talking of Ned thwarting me 
as if it was nothing! If I were excited it 
would be little wonder, I think.” 

“TI have no desire that Ned should 
thwart you,” she said ; “on the contrary, it 
is my own wish. He will never make a good 
man of business. A marriage with one of 
the Merewethers, or a girl in that position, 
with your money, Mr. Burton, would be the 
best thing for him. He might get into Par- 
liament, and do all that I once hoped for you ; 
but what I hoped is neither here nor there.” 

Mrs. Burton was only human, though she 
was so philosophical ; and this was a stroke 
in her own defence. 

“See that Ned does it, then,” he said. 
“Perhaps it was what I hoped too; but 
business has swallowed me up, instead of 
leaving me more free. You ought to make it 
your duty to see that Ned does what we both 
wish. What is there to stand in the way?” 

“ Not much,” said Mrs. Burton, shrugging 
her shoulders. “ Norah Drummond—not a 
very large person—that is all.” 

“Confound Norah Drummond! A man - 
is always a fool when he thinks of other 
people. I am finding that out too late. But 
you may compose yourself about Ned,” 
added the father, with irony. “That little 
thing has other fish to fry. She is poking 
herself into Clara’s way, confound her! That 
sentimental ass, Rivers, who is unfit to touch 
my child’s hand a 

“T heard of that too,” said Mrs. Burton, in 
a low voice. 

“TI should think you did hear of it; but 
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you never interfered, so far as I could see. 
He would have danced with her all night, 
if I had not taken it into my own hands. 
The ass! a poor little chit like that, when he 
might have had Clary! But, however, under- 
stand me, Clara, this is a woman’s business. 
I want these children settled and put out in 
life. Ned may be rather young, but many 
a young fellow in his position is married at 
one-and-twenty. And, by Jove, I can’t go 
on bearing this infernal strain! I should 
give it up if it was not for them.” 

“Ts there anything going wrong, Mr. 
Burton ?” asked his wife. 

“‘What should be going wrong? I am 
tired of working and never getting any sym- 
pathy. I want a son-in-law and a daughter- 
in-law who will do us credit—but, above all, 
a son-in-law. And I don’t see any obstacle 
in the way which you cannot overcome, if 
you choose.” 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Burton, “can I 
overcome Norah Drummond ?—and her 
mother? They are the obstacles in the way.” 

“ Thanks to my confounded good-hearted- 
ness,” said her husband. 

And it was at this moment Clara came in 
and joined their deliberations. Little more, 
however, was said, and she was sent away to 
seek out Lady Florizel, and do her duty to the 
young visitors as the daughter of the house 
should. Mr. Burton went off himself to see 
if the Marchioness had made herself visible, 
and do his best to overwhelm her with fussy 
hospitality. But Mrs. Burton sat still on 
the library fire and warmed her cold little 
feet, and set her mind to work out the 
problem. It was like a game of chess, with 
two skilfully-arrayed, scientific lines of attack 
all brought to nothing by a cunning little 
knight, of double movement-power, in the 
centre of the board. Either of the schemes 
on which her husband had set his heart, or 
both—and one of them was dear to herself 
also if she would have acknowledged it— 
might be brought to a satisfactory issue, if 
this little Norah, this penniless child, this 
poor little waif, who had grown up at their 
gates, could but be put out of the way. Was 
the part of Nemesis, so’ unlike her childish 
appearance and character, reserved for 
Norah ? or was the mother using her child 
as the instrument of a deep, and patient, and 
long-prepared vengeance? It was the latter 
view of the question which was most con- 
genial to Mrs. Burton’s mind ; but whether 
it was that or fate, the greatest combinations 
which the family at the great house had yet 
ventured on, the things most concerning 





their comfort and happiness, were suddenly 
stopped short by this little figure. It was 
Norah Drummond, only Norah, who was the 
lion in the way. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


NED Burton went to the post, as he had 
said. He had to pass the Gatehouse 
on his way; and his business was not 
of so important a description that he should 
make any haste about it, or tire himself with 
walking. He loitered along, looking into the 
windows, sore at heart and wistful. There 
was no one, to be sure, at Mrs. Drummond’s 
end of the Gatehouse. He tried to get a 
glimpse at the interior through the chinks of 
the little green Venetian blinds which veiled 
the lower panes; but they were turned the 
wrong way, and he could not see anything, 
He had made up his mind he should be sure 
to see Norah, for no particular reason except 
that he wanted so much to see her. But no 
Norah was visible. At the other end of the 
house, however, Stephen Haldane’s. window 
was open as usual, and he himself sat within, 
looking almost eagerly for that interview with 
the outside world which his open window 
permitted. The summer was over, with all 
its delights, and soon the window would have 
to be closed, and Stephen’s chair removed 
into winter quarters. What a deprivation this 
was to him no one knew ;—but just at the 
fall of-the year, when the transparent lime- 
leaves had turned into yellow silk instead of 
green, and littered the flags under the window, 
Stephen looked out more eagerly than he was 
wont for some one to talk to him. It was 
his farewell, in a measure, to life. And Ned 
was but too glad to stop and lean against the 
outer sill, keeping always an eye upon the 
door, and Mrs. Drummond's windows. He 
was not handsome. He had a large nose— 
too large for the rest of his face—which his 
aunt, Mrs. Everest, sometimes comforted him 
by suggesting was a sign of character and 
energy, but which Ned had been used to hear 
all his friends laugh at. The young com- 
munity at Dura had brought themselves up 
in all the frankness of family relations, and 
were wont to laugh freely at Ned’s nose, as 
they laughed at Katie’s large teeth, and as, 
while they were children, they had laughed 
at Clara’s red hair. On that last particular 
they were undeceived now, and gloried in it, 
as fashion required; but Katie's teeth and 
Ned’s nose were still amusing to everybody 
concerned, Poor boy! he had not any feature 
which was so good as to redeem this imper 
fection. He had “nice” eyes, a tolerable 
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mouth, and was well grown and strong; but 
nobody could say he was handsome. And 
then, though he was a gentleman in théught 
and heart, he was a gentleman of twenty, 
whose real refinement had not yet had time 
to work out to the surface, and soften away 
the early asperities. This was why he looked 
boorish and loutish in the presence of Cyril 
Rivers, who had not only the easy confidence 
which springs from good looks, but that in- 
evitable surface suavity which can only be 
attained by intercourse with the world. 

“ Youare not shooting to-day,” said Stephen, 
from within. 

“No; we were all late this morning. I 
don’t know why we should*be such muffs,” 
said Ned. “Merewether had to go off to town 
to get his leave extended ; and Rivers is too 
fine a gentleman, I suppose, to take much 
trouble. That’s not fa, though. I did 
not mean it. He is a very good shot.” 

“Who is he?” said Stephen. “I have 
been hearing a great deal about him this 
morning.” 

“Oh, have you?” Ned looked yellow as 
the lime leaves which came tumbling about 
his head, and his nose was all that was visible 
under the hat, which somehow, in his agita- 
tion, he pulled over his brows. “He 1s a 
man about town, I suppose. He is member 
for somewhere or ofher—his father’s borough. 
He is an exsthetic sort of politician, diplo- 
matist, whatever you like to call it: a man 
who plays at setting all the world right.” 

“ But who does not please Ned Burton, I 
am afraid,” said Stephen, with a smile, “I 
hear you all enjoyed yourselves very much 
last night.” 

“Did we?” said Ned. 


“The girls did. 
I suppose they don’t think of much else. 
But as one grows older, one sees the absurdity 


of things. To think of a man, a rational 
being, putting his brains in his pocket, and 
giving himself up to the cultivation of his 
legs! Oh, yes; we all did our fetish worship, 
and adored the great god Society, and longed 
to offer up a few human sacrifices ; though 
there are enough, I suppose, without any 
exertion of ours,” said Ned, leaning both his 
arms on the window. He heaved such a 
sigh, that the leaves fluttered and whirled 
before the mighty breath. And Stephen 
Haldane suppressed a laugh, though he was 
hot very gay. It was hardly possible to help 

ing amused by this juvenile despair. And 
yet, poor Stephen going back into those old 
memories, which looked a thousand years off, 
Could not but recollect, with a smile and a 
sigh, similar hours and moments, in which he 





too had sounded the very depths of tragedy 
and endured all the tortures of despair. 

“ My poor boy,” he said, with a tone which 
was half comic, half pathetic, “I feel for you. 
Did you ever hear of cs eaux jours quand 


J ais si malheureux?” 


Ned looked up in a blaze of sudden resent- 
ment, 

“TI did not think I had said anything 
funny—though it is always pleasant to have 
amused you, Mr. Haldane,” he said, with 
desperate politeness. “I am going tothe post- 
office. I rather think I shall have to be 
postman, and carry out the bags to-day. 
Good morning. I ought not to have stood 
so long keeping you from your book.” 

But Stephen’s laugh was very low and 
tender when the young fellow went on, walk- 
ing at the rate of six miles an hour. Poor 
Ned! There was not so much to laugh at, 
for he had serious difficulties in his way— 
difficulties of which he tried to remind him- 
self as he turned up the village street, by way 
of making himself a little more unhappy. 
But the attempt did not succeed. The fact 
was that his real troubles counted for nothing 
in the mixture of misery and anger which 
filled his youthful bosom. The shadow which 
filled the air with blackness, and made life 
intolerable, was—Norah. She had slighted 
him, wounded him, preferred some one else. 
In presence of this terrible sorrow, all the 
doubts about his future career, the serious 
question about the business, the discussions 
of which he had been the subject, faded into 
insignificance. It seemed to Ned even that 
he would gladly consent to go into the busi- 
ness at half an hour’s notice if only that half 
hour would procure him the chance of making 
himself more miserable still by an interview 
with Norah. What a fool he was, poor boy! 
how wretched he was! and what poorcreatures 
those people are who are never wretched and 
never fools ! 

Ned Burton lounged about into half the 
shops in the village in his unhappiness. He 
bought an ugly little mongrel from a lying 
porter at the station, who swore to its purity 
of blood. Ned, in an ordinary way, knew a 
great deal more about this subject than the 
porter did, but it gained him a little time, 
and Norah might, for anything he knew, 
become visible in the meantime. He went 
into Wigginton’s and bought a rose-coloured 
ribbon for his straw hat. It was quite un- 
suitable ; but Norah wore rose-coloured rib- 
bons, and it was a forlorn profession of alle- 
giance, though nobody would ever know it, 
He went to the confectioner’s, and bought 
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a bag of cakes, with which he fed half a 
dozen gaping children outside. In short, he 
visited as many tradespeople as Mother 
Hubbard did. But it was all in vain. No 
Norah passed by; no one like her went into 
any of the shops. When he passed the Gate- 
house once more, the windows were all vacant 
still. Then Ned took a desperate resolution, 
and went and paid a visit at the Rectory. 
He sat with Mrs. Dalton in the drawing-room, 
and then he strolled round the garden with 
the girls. When things had come to this 
pass, Providence befriended him, and sent 
a special messenger, in the shape of Mr. 
Nicholas, to take up Mary’s attention. As 
soon as he was alone with her sister, Ned 
seized the opportunity. 

“ Katie,” he said, breathless, “ you might 
do me such a favour.” 

“Might I?” said friendly Katie; “ then 
of course I will, Ned.” 

“You are always the nicest and the kind- 
est! Katie, I have something to say to 
Norah Drummond; something I—have to 
tell her—by herself. I can’t go to the house, 
for it is something—a kind of a secret.” 

*‘T’ll run and fetch her. I know what you 
have got to say to her,” said Katie, laughing. 
“ Oh, how funny you are! Why didn’t you 
say it right out, you silly boy?” 

“Tt is not what you mean at all,” said Ned, 
with great gravity. 

But Katie laughed, and ran across the road. 

And this was how the interview came 
about. Norah came over to the Rectory in 
all innocence, fearing nothing. She said, 
“Oh, Ned is here too!” as if nothing had 
happened. Indeed, she was not aware that 
anything had happened—only that a game at 
croquet would be the best way of spending 
the listless afternoon after the dissipation of 
the previous night. They sat down on a 
bench behind that clump of laurels which hid 
a portion of the lawn from the windows of 
the Rectory. Mary and Mr. Nicholas were 
walking up and down, round and round. 
The red geraniums were still bright in the 
borders, with all manner of asters, and salvias, 
like scarlet velvet. The autumn leaves were 
dropping singly, now one, now another, with- 
out any sound; the air was very still and 
soft, the sun shining through a pleasant haze. 
A sheaf of great, splendid, but dusty gladiolus, 
stood up against the dark green laurel. They 
were like Clara in her full and brilliant beauty 
—not like little Norah in her grey frock, 
sitting quite still and happy, thinking of 
nothing, on the warm bench in the sunshine, 
with her hands folded in her lap, waiting for 





Katie to come back with the croquet mallets, 
and altogether unconscious of the dark looks 
Ned’ was casting upon her from under his 
hard brows. 

“TI suppose Katie will come when she is 
ready,” he said, in reply to some question. — 
“She is not always at your word and beck, 
like me.” 

“Are you at my word and beck?” she 
said, looking round upon him with some 
surprise. ‘“ How funny you look, Ned! Is 
anything the matter? Are you—going away?” 

“T often think I had best go away,” said 
Ned, in Byronic melancholy. “That would 
be better than staying here and having every 
desire of my he&rt trampled on. It seems 
hard to leave you; and I am such a fool—I 
always stay on, thinking anything is better 
than banishment. But after being crushed 
to the earth, and having all my wishes 
disregarded, and all my feelings trampled 
a 

“Oh, Ned! what can you mean? Who 
has done it? Is it that dreadful business 
again?” 

** Business !” said Ned, with what he would 
have described as the hollow laugh of despair. 
“That seemed bad enough when I had 
nothing worse to bear. But now I would 
embrace business; I would clasp it in my 
arms. Business! No! That affected only 
my inclinations ; but this goes to my heart.” 

“Ned,” said Norah, growing pale, “you 
must be over-tired. That is it. You shoot 
all day—and then the ball last night. Poor 
boy! you are taking fancies in your head. 
You don’t know what you are saying. You 
have been over-tired.” 

Upon which Ned shook his head, and 
laughed again, this time “wildly.” He was 
very miserable, poor fellow, and yet it can- 
not be said that he was quite indifferent to 
the effect he produced. It gave him a certain 
satisfaction in the midst of lis despair. 

“If you were to ask yourself, Norah, what 
is the matter, instead of suggesting so far 
less than the reality—so much less ” he 
began. 

Then Norah took courage. 

“Ts that all!” she said. “Oh, what a 
fright you gave me! Is it only something I 
have done without knowing it? You ndi- 
culous, silly boy! Why can’t you tell me 
plainly what it 1s, without all this nonsense ? 
You know it is nonsense,” Norah continued, 
warming as she went on. “ What can I have 
done? Besides, however disagreeable I might 
have been, what right have you to mind? 
Nobody else minds, - I am not a slave, never 
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to be allowed to make myself unpleasant. 
There! I will be disagreeable if I like! I 
am not to be always bound to do what is 
pleasant to you.” 

“If youtake me upin thisspirit, Norah 

“Yes, I mean to take you up in this spirit. 
You have no right to feel everything like a 
ridiculous sensitive plant. Why should you? 
If I were a sensitive plant I might have some 
cause. I am little, I am friendless, I am 
very poor; I have nothing in the world but 
mamma. But for you to set up to have feel- 
ings, Ned! you, a boy! that can go where 
you like, and do what you like, and have 
heaps of money, and everybody bowing down 
before you! It is because you have nothing 
really to vex you, that you are obliged to 
invent things. Oh, you wicked, ungrateful 
boy, to pretend that you are unhappy! Look 
at Mr. Stephen, and look at mamma !” 

“But, Norah,” said Ned hurriedly; “ Norah, 
dear! listen to me only one moment.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
she said. “I won't listen to you. I have 
plenty of things to bother me, and you have 
nothing. You never had to think whether 
you could spend this or that—whether you 
could have a new coat, or go a journey, or 
anything; and you go and make troubles 
because you have not got any.” Here she 
made a pause, turning her head away, so that 
poor Ned was more miserable than ever. And 
then all at once she turned and looked up 
kindly at him. ‘ What was it I did, Ned?” 

This sudden revolution overwhelmed him 
altogether. He felt the water leap to his 
eyes. He was so young. And then he 
laughed unsteadily. 

“ What a girl you are, Norah !” he said. 

“Was I cross last night? What did I do? 
I didn’t mean it, I am sure. I came over 
quite innocently, never thinking Katie was 
bringing me to be scolded. It was not friendly 
of Katie. She ought to have told me. But, 
Ned, what was it? Tell me what I did.” 

“Norah, things must not go on like this. 
I cannot do it. It may be as much as my 
life is worth,” said the youth. “ Look at 
those two over there ; they may quarrel some- 
times P 

“They quarrel every day of their lives,” 
said Norah, breathless, in a parenthesis, 

“ But they know that they belong to each 
other,” said Ned; “they know that right or 
wrong nobody will part them. But, Norah, 
think how different I am. You may not 
mind, but it kills me. Once you said you 
loved me—a little.” 

“I love—everybody ; we, all of us, love 











each other,” said Norah, in a subdued 
voice. 

“ But that is not what I want. I love you 
very differently from that, Norah; you know 
Ido. I want you to belong to me as Mary 
belongs to Nicholas. Next year I will be 
of age, and something must be settled for 
me, Norah. How do you think I can face 
all this talking and all this advising if I don’t 
know what you are going todo? Give me 
your hand, Norah ; give it me into mine; it 
is not the first time. Now, am I to keep it 
always? ‘Tell me yes or no.” 

“Oh! you hurt me—a little, Ned!” 

“I cannot help it,” he said; “not so 
much, not half so much, as you hurt me. 
Oh, Norah, put yourself in my place! Think, 
only think, how I can bear to see you talking 
to other people, smiling at them, looking up 
as you look at me. Is it possible, Norah? 
And perhaps I may have to go away to fight 
with the world, and make my own career, 
And would you send me away all in the dark 
without knowing? Oh, Norah, it would be 
cruel ; it would not be like you.” 

“Please, please, Ned! Mary and Mr, 
Nicholas are coming. Let go my hand.” 

“Not until you give me some sort of 
answer,” said Ned, “I have loved you since 
ever I remember—since I was a boy, fright- 
ened to speak to you. You have always 
laughed and gibed; but I never minded. I 
love you more than all the world, Norah! 
I can’t help thinking it would be so easy for 
you to love me, if you only would try. You 
have known me since we were children, 
You have always had me to order about, to 
do whatever you liked with.” 

“ Wait till they have passed,” said Norah, 
in a whisper, drawing her hand out of his. 

And then the elder pair, who were engaged, 
and had a right to walk about together, and 
hold long private conferences, and quarrel 
and make friends, passed slowly, suspending 
their talk also out of regard for the others, 

“ Are you waiting for Katie?” Mary said, 
“She is so tiresome; always finding some- 
thing unexpected to do.” 

“ Oh, I am talking to Ned. We are in no 
hurry,” Norah replied. 

And then those full-grown lovers, the pair 
who had developed into actuality, whom Ned 
envied, and who had been having a very 
sharp little quarrel, passed on. . 

Ned was very much in earnest, poor fellow, 
His face was quite worn and full of lines, 
There was a strain and tremulous tension 
about him which showed how high his ex- 
citement was, 
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“Tt isn’t as if this was new to you, Norah,” | had to be rough, he had been so near it, 
he cried piteously. “You have known it/| And just at this moment Katie came smiling 
ever so long. And I cannot help thinking | up with the mallets over her shoulders. He 
you might love me so easily, if you would, | could not come down from that elevation of 
Norah, you are so used to me—if you only | feeling into this. “I am afraid I must go 
would !” | now,” he said, almost turning his back upon 

Norah was very sympathetic, and his/ them. “I am going to the—to the station 
emotion moved her much. She cast down | now. Merewether is coming by this train.” 
her eyes ; she could not bear to look at him,| “Oh, Ned, how unkind of you, when 
and she nearly cried. | everything is ready for a game !” cried Katie, 

“Oh, Ned,” she said, “I do love you. Ij} But Norah said nothing as he strode away, 
am very fond of you; but how can’I tell if it | giving a nod at them over his shoulder. He 
is in that way? How can you tell? ‘We are | had not been boorish while he was pleading 
just like brother and sister. We have never | his own cause ; but he had not the heart to 
known anybody else all our lives.” be civil when it was over. Czsars of twenty 

“T have,” said Ned, “ I have known hun-} do not pull their cloaks gracefully about 
dreds. And there is no girl in all the world | them when they are going to die. 
but one, and that is you. Oh, Norah, that is Then Norah suddenly turned upon her 

ou!” companion, and metaphorically gagged and 

“But I have never seen any one,” said | bound her. 

Norah again. She spoke so very softly that “How tiresome it was of you to be so 
he could scarcely hear. “I have never seen} long!” she cried. “Here we have been 
any one,” she repeated, heaving a gentle sigh waiting and waiting, till Ned’s time was up; 
—a sigh which was half regret for Ned and /| and so is mine. I must go back to mamma.” 
half for herself. ‘‘ Dear Ned, I do love you. “Why. I have not been gone ten minutes !” 
But how could I tell until I saw cried, indignant Katie. 

“ Ah!” he cried, and let her hand drop in But Norah, too, waved her hand, and 
his youthful impatience and mortification. | moved majestically away. She could scarcely 
“Tf that is all your answer, Norah, the best | keep from crying. Her heart was full, some- 
thing for me is to rush away. Why should I | thing was quivering in her throat. It was 
stay here any longer? There will be nothing | not so much her own emotion as the reflec- 
to live for, nothing to hope for!” tion of his. Poor Ned! how hard it was 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense, Ned!” that he should be so miserable! She wanted 

“Tt is not nonsense,” said Ned, rising up.| to get safely to her own room, that she 
“Norah, if you hear I am gone you will! might think it over! She walked across the 
know why it is. If you hear of anything | road as if she had been in a dream, She 
happening to me, I hope you will be sorry. | did not hear Mr. Stephen call to her in her 
Oh, Norah, Norah!” he cried, the tears| abstraction. She went in enveloped, as it 
forcing themselves to his eyes, “is it all to| were, in a cloud of sad and curious fancies, 
end like this?” wondering — Was it all over? Would he 

He was so young. His despair was real, | never say any more about it? Would he go 
though it might be too tragical in its outward | away, and never be heard of more? Would 
form. He was capable of going away, as he | it—and the very thought of this thrilled 
said, and making himself hugely uncom-| through Norah’s veins, and chilled her 
fortable, and for a time intensely unhappy ; | heart—would it do-him harm? Would he 
and yet perhaps being all the better for it in | die? 
the end. But Norah, who was not much wiser 
than himself, was driven to her wit’s end by 
this adjuration, and did not know what to Mrs. Burton had taken a very serious 
say. piece of work in hand. No wonder that she 
“ Ned, don’t be so sorry,” she said, taking | lingered over the fire in the library, or in her 
his hand in her turn. “Oh, dear Ned, I do| drawing-room, or wherever she could find 
love you; but your people would be very | a fire, in those early chills of October, to warm 
afigry, and we are so young. We must not | her little cold toes, and to make up her plan 
think of such things yet. Oh, I am sure I| of warfare. She was a chilly little woman, 
did not mean to make you unhappy. Don’t} as I have said. She had not much except a 
cry. I could not bear to see you crying, | mind to keep her warm, and mind is not a 
Ned!” thing which preserves the caloric thoroughly 
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“Tam not crying,” he said roughly, He | unless it is comforted by the close vicinity of 
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other organs. Mrs. Burton had no body to 
speak of; and, so far as has been seen, not 
very much heart. Her mind had to fulfil all 
the functions usually performed by these other 
properties, and to keep her warm besides ; 
so that it was not wonderful if she sat over 
the fire. 
It was not to be expected, however, that | 
the Marchioness would always be so obliging 
as to remain in her room till three o’clock ; 
and consequently Mrs. Burton’s thinking had 
to be done at odd momerits when the cares 
of her househoid could be lawfully laid aside. 
She was rather in bondage to her distin- 
guished guest; and as she was a little re- 
publican, a natural democrat at heart, the 
bondage was hard to her. She was a great 
deal cleverer than the Marchioness of Upshire; 
her mind went at railroad speed, while that 
great lady jogged along at the gentlest pace. 
Where the heart is predominant, or even a 
good, honest, placid body, there is tolerance 
for stupidity; but poor intellect is always 
intolerant. Mrs. Burton chafed at her noble 
companion, and suffered tortures inwardly ; 
but she was very civil, so far as outward 
appearance went, and did her duty as hostess 
in a way which left nothing to be desired. 
But it took all her powers to master the 
problem before her. She had an adversary 
to overcome; an adversary whom she did 
not despise, but whom everybody at the first 
glance would have thought too slight a 
creature to merit so much as a thought. 
Mrs. Burton knew better. She looked at | 
Norah Drummond not in her simple and | 
evident shape as a little girl of eighteen, the | 
daughter of a poor mother, who lived upon a 
hundred pounds a year. This was what | 
Norah was; and yet she was a great deal 
more. She was the commander of a little | 
compact army, of which the two chief warriors, 
love and nature, were not much known to Mrs. 
Burton ; but which was reinforced by youth, | 
and supreme perverseness and self-will, powers | 
with which she was perfectly acquainted. | 
Ned’s love his mother might perhaps have | 
laughed at; but Ned’s obstinacy, his deter- 
mination to ‘have his own way, were opponents | 
at which she could not laugh ; “and they were 
arrayed against her. So was the capricious | 
fancy, the perverse individuality of Cyril 
Rivers, who was a man accustomed to be | 
courted, and not over-likely to fall into an | 








arrangement made for him by his family. | 
| the Merewethers’ influence, in addition to 


She found out that her guest was seen | their own, Ned, almost as soon as he had 


Mrs. Burton pondered much upon all these 
things. 


at the Gatehouse almost every day, and she | come of age, might be a legislator. 
saw from her son’s aspect that he too knew | the talents he had derived from her, and 
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it, ond was beginning to hate his rival. Then 
there arose a little conflict in her mind as to 
which of her two children she should make 
herself the champion of. A mother, it may 
be thought, would incline most to the daugh- 
ter’s side; but Mrs. Burton was not an 
emotional mother. She was not scheming 
how she could save her children pain, The 
idea of suffering on their part did not much 
affect her—at least, sufiering of a sentimental 
kind. She formed her plan at last with 
a cold-blooded regard to their advantage, 
founded on the most careful consideration. 
There was no particular feeling in it one way 
or another. She had no desire to injure 
Norah, or even Norah’s mother, more than 
was inevitable. She had not even any harsh 
or revengeful feelings towards them, To con- 
found their projects was necessary to the 
success of her own—that was all; but to- 
wards themselves she meant no harm, With 
an equal impartiality she decided that her 
operations should be on Ned’s side. If she 
could be said to have a favourite, it was Ned, 
Clara was self-seeking and self-willed to a 
degree which was disagreeable to Mrs. Burton, 
Such strenuous sentiments were vulgar and 
coarse to the more intellectually constituted 
nature. And Clara had so much flesh and 
blood, while her mother had so little, that this, 
too, weakened the sympathy between them. 
The mother, who was all mind, could not 
help having a certain involuntary unexpressed 
contempt for the daughter whose overwhelm- 
ing physique carried her perpetually into a 
ditierent world. But what was vulgar in Clara 
was allowable in Ned; and then Ned had 


| talent in his way, and had taken his degree 


already, and somewhat distinguished himself, 


| though he was careful, as he himself said, to 


“put his brains in his pocket,” and refrain from 
‘all exhibition of them when he got home, 
| Then, it would not have flattered Mrs. Bur- 
| ton’s vanity at all to see her daughter the Hon. 

Mrs., or even Lady Rivers ; but it was a real 
| object with her to see her son in Parliament, 

She had tried hard to thrust her husband 
| into a seat, with a little swell of impatience 

and ardour in her heart, to have thus an 
| Opportunity of exercising her own powers in 
| the direction of the State. It was a thing she 
| could have done, and she would have given 
| half her life to have it in her power. But this 
had turned out an impossible enterprise, and 
now all her wishes were set upon Ned. With 


With 
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which she would stimulate and inspire, he 
might be of service to his country. It was 
not an ungenerous aspiration ; it was rather, 
on the contrary, as noble a wish as mere 
intellect could form. And to attain this it 
was necessary that Ned should gain his 
father’s favour by bringing a splendid con- 
nection to the heuse of Dura; and that, on 
the other hand, he should obtain that influence 
which was his shortest way to the coveted 
position. What did it matter if a temporary 
heart-break were the price he had to pay, or 
even a temporary humiliation in the shape of] 
giving up his own will? His mother decided 
for him that such a price was a very small 
matter to pay. She made up her mind 
accordingly that he should pay it at once, 
and in its most unquestionable form. ‘That 
Clara should be humbled, too, and exposed 
to tortures of wounded pride and mortifica- 
tion, was a pity ; but there was no other way. 

This, then, was Mrs. Burton's plan: to 


encourage young Rivers, the suitor whom | 


her husband had chosen for her daughter, to 
devote himself to Norah; to throw him con- 





tinually in the girl’s way; to make him dis- 
play his admiration, and if possible his 
devotion to her ; to delude Norah into satis- 
faction, even response, to the assiduities 
of her new suitor; and by these means to 
disgust and detach Ned from the object of 
his youthful affection. It was a bold scheme, 
and at the same time it promised to be an 
easy one. As to what might follow in respect 
to Clara, the risk would have to be run; 
but it did not seem a very great risk. In 
the first place, Clara’s “‘ feelings” (a word at 
which her mother smiled) were not engaged ; 
and in the second place, Cyril Rivers, though 
he might be foolish enough, was not such a 
fool as to throw his handsome self away 
upon a penniless girl without connections or 
anything to recommend her. There was very 
little fear that it would ever core to that. 
He might fall in love with Norah, might 
flatter and woo, and even break (Mrs. Burton 
smiled again, the risk seemed so infinitesimal) 
the girl’s heart; but he was not likely, as a 
man of the world, to commit himself. And 
if after her end was served it might be thought 
expedient still that he should marry Clara, 
why a flirtation of this kind could make very 
httle difference ; it might put a stop to Mrs. 
Burton’s ideas at the moment, but it need 
not effect them in the future. She made this 
plan, with her toes warming at the library 
fire, and she did not confide it to any one. 
Such schemes sound a great deal worse when 





they are put into words than they feel in the 


recesses of the bosom that gave them birth. 
She felt very well satisfied when she had thus 
settled what to do. It seemed the minimum 
of pain for the maximum of advantage ; and 
then it was a kind of pain which Mrs. Burton 
could not but contemplate with a certain 
mockery, and which she could but faintly 
realise. 

At luncheon that day it turned out, as she 
supposed, that Mr. Rivers was not one of 
the shooting party. He had been writing 
letters, he said ; he was going to call at the 
Rectory in the afternoon to see Mr. Dalton. 
In short, he had an appointment. Mr. Dalton 
was a m¢mber of the Anthropological Society 
to which he also belonged. 

“ I wonder if I might ask you to do some- 
thing for me,” said Mrs. Burton. “It is just 
to leave a note at the Gatehouse. You 
know the Gatehouse? Mrs. Drummond's, just 
opposite the Rectory.” 

“Certainly. I know Mrs. Drummond,” 
said Rivers. He answered very promptly, 
feeling that there was a covert attack in- 
tended, and that this was meant to remind 
him of the allegiance he owed elsewhere. His 
reply had thus quite an unnecessary degree 
of promptitude and explanatoriness. “I 
have known her for many years. In fact, I 
called there yesterday.” He felt it was ex- 
pedient for his own independence to assert 
his freedoia of action at once. 

“ Then you won’t mind leaving my note,” 
said Mrs. Burton. “We are getting up a 
picnic for Wednesday, you know; and I 
should like Norah to be with us. She has 
rather a dull life at home, poor child.” 

“ That is the pretty girl you were dancing 
with, Mr. Rivers,” said Lady Florizel, “ with 
dark hair and hundreds of little flounces. I 
should have said she was too little for so 
many flounces, if she had consulted me.” 

“That is the mistake girls always make,” 
said the Marchioness, “especially girls who 
are not in society. ‘They follow the fashion 
without ever thinking whether it suits them 
or not.” 

“ But, under correction, I think it did suit 
her,” said Mr. Rivers. “ Do not let us call 
them flounces—call them clouds, or lines of 
soft white mist. I am not sufficiently learned 
in chiffons to speak.” 

“ Oh, but you are delightful on chiffons /” 
said Lady Florizel. ‘“ Men always are when 
they know just a little. Sometimes, you 
know, one can actually derive an idea from 
you ; and then you make the most delicious 
mistakes. Clara, let us make him talk chiffons; 
it is the greatest fun in the world.” 
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“JT have more confidence in my maid,” 
said Clara. She was not in the habit of con- 
trolling herself or hiding her emotions. She 
contracted her white forehead, which was 
not very high by nature, with a force which 
brought the frizzy golden fringe of hair over 
her very eyebrows—and pouted with her red 
lips. “ Besides, Mr. Rivers has something 
better’ to do,” she said, getting up from the 
table. 

She was the first to get up—a thing which 
filled the Marchioness with consternation. 
Clara was a girl of the nineteenth century, 
feeling that her youth, and her bloom, and 
riotous, luxurious beauty made her queen of 
the more gently toned, gently mannered 
company. She broke up the party with that 
pout and frown. 

Rivers went away with the note in his 
pocket, believing devoutly that it had been 
intended for a snare for him, a way of inter- 
fering with his freedom, “ Let her wait at 
least till I am in her toils, which will not be 
just yet,” he said to himself while he went 
down the avenue; while Clara pursued her 
mother, who had gone to put on her bonnet 
to accompany the Marchioness on her drive, 
up-stairs, 

“How could you, mamma?” she cried. 
“Oh, how could you? It is because you 
think nothing of me; you don’t care for 
me. To ask the Drummonds at all was bad 
enough; but to send Cyril Rivers to ask 
them. It seems too bad even for you.” 

“Clara, what is Cyril Rivers to you?” 

“To me?” Clara faltered, stopped short, 
was silent, gazing at her mother with blue, 
wide-open eyes, which astonishment made 
round. Even toa dauntless girl, accustomed 
to speak her mind, the question was a hard 
one, She could not answer, “ Papa means 
him to marry me. He is my property; no 
one has any right to him but me,” as she 
might have done had she spoken at all. 
It requires a very great deal of hardihood 
to put such sentiments into speech, and 
Clara, with all her confidence, was not quite 
bold enough. She gazed at her mother 
with angry blue eyes, speaking with them 
what she could not say in words; but all she 
could do audibly was to murmur again, “To 
me!” 

“Yes, to you. I don’t know what right 
you have to interfere. If you consider that 
you have any just right, state it to me; and 
if I find it reasonable I will tell you what I 
am doing; but, otherwise, not a word. In 
the circumstances composure and patience 


and I shall act, towards Mr. Rivers according 
to principles of my own, and a system of my 
own; and I don’t mean to be interfered 


with, Clara. You understand that.” 

“I shall speak to papa,” said Clara, in her 
anger. ‘I shall just tell it all to papa.” 

“Do, my dear,” said her mother calmly, 
and put on her bonnet. It was clear that 
now, at least, there was not another word to 
be said. 

Clara went away in her anger to Lady 
Florizel for sympathy. 

“Mamma has made up her mind to ask 
those people,” she said. “ And I hate them. 
They are low people—people that ought not 
to be asked to meet you.” 

“Qh, as for us, never mind! They will 
not hurt us,” said Lady Florizel, shrugging 
her shoulders ; “ but I thought you told me 
you were great friends with the people in the 
village before the ball.” 

“That is the worst of all,” said Clara, 
“We are great friends. They were all the 
company I ever had before I came out. But 
now, when I don’t require them any longer, 
they have grown disagreeable ; and yet there 
is the old habit existing all the same.” 

“Poor Clara!” said her new companion, 
“what a bore for you! Village companions 
are so apt to bea bore. But I am sure if 








you were to talk to your mamma she would 
find some way of getting rid of them. That 
would be the best.” 

“Why, it is she that is asking them,” said 
Clara. : 

And it became more and more apparent 
that her injury was past help ; for in the face 
of her mother’s invitation what could even 
papa do? 

Mr. Rivers carried the note with much 
fidelity to its destination. “I should not 
have ventured to come,” he said, when he 
went in and met Mrs. Drummond's look of 
suspicion, “but for ¢#is. And I hope it will 
find favour in your eyes. I suppose I am to 
wait and take an answer? And it will be a 
favourable answer, I hope.” 

Helen and her child had been talking of 
him before he appeared, and Norah had been 
a little agitated, half-pleasurably, half-pain- 
fully, by her mother’s warning. 

“I do not like him to come so often,” 
Mrs. Drummond had said. “Whether he 
means anything or not, I would much rather 
he did not come.” 

“Mean, mamma! What could he mean, 
except to talk to you a little? I am sure he 
does not mean anything,” Norah had cried, 





are the best things for you. I am acting, 





with the premature confidence of her age, 
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And then he had made his appearance, 


and with the knowledge of that brief discus- 


sion in her mind she was embarrassed, and 
felt as if he must read all about it in her eyes. 

“ May I tell you what it is, Miss Drum- 
mond ?” he asked, turning to her, while her 
mother opened the note, and sinking his 


voice. “It is a picnic to the old tower of | said Mr. Rivers. 


Dura. I suppose you know all about it. 
It is to be on Wednesday, and I hope you 
will come.” 

“ Oh, a picnic!” said Norah, with a flush 
of joyful anticipation. “I never was at a 
real grown-up picnic. I should like it so 
much, if mamma thinks we may.” 

“But perhaps you could influence 
mamma.” 

“No, no. I don’t think it. I would 
rather not bother her,” said Norah, with a 
little hesitation, feeling all her. embarrass- 
ment return. “ Of course she must know 
best.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Mr. Rivers. He 
smiled as he looked at her, and Norah, giving 
a wistful, furtive glance at him, was suddenly 
seized with spontaneous wonder as to what 
he meant—a question not arising from what 
her mother had said, but from herself. The 
thought sprung up in her mind unawares, 
bringing with it a blush. What could he 
mean? Why did he come so often? Why 
did he wish that she should have this new 
pleasure? What could it matter to him? 
There would be plenty of people at the 
picnic—young people, nice people, pretty 
people, people all dressed in purple and fine 
linen—who would be much more like him 
than Norah. And why should he care? 
A delicious doubt, a delicious suspicion 
came into her thoughts. Could it be pos- 
sib'e? Might it really, really—? She shut 
some little trapdoor down upon it reso- 
lutely in her mind, and would not look 
at, would not consider that suggestion ; 
but it ran through all her ‘veins when 
she cast it out of her thoughts. Could 
it be possible? And this was not Ned 
Burton, a boy whom she had known all her 
life, but the hero of romance himself—he 
who looked as if he had walked out of a 
book. It flattered her—she could not tell 
why. She cast down her eyes, for he had 
been looking at her all the time, and it 
seemed to her as if he must be able to tell 
her thoughts. 

But he did not. He took up the cotton 
with which she was working, and wound and 
unwound it upon his fingers. 

“I have to run over to the Rectory,” he 


| said. “ Perhaps I had better do that now, 
and come back to get my answer. Perhaps 
| then I might have a cup of tea? This room 
| is the very sort of room to drink tea in. The 
| first dish of tea must have been made here.” 
| “It is not so old as that.” 

| “Oh, it is as old as we like to believe it,” 
“Don’t disturb Mrs, 
| Drummond. I will go away now, and in 
| half an hour I shall come back.” And he 
let himself out like a child of the house, 
assuming a familiarity to which he had not 
| any right. 

| Norah sat quite tremulous, yet perfectly 
quiet, after he was gone, wondering, and 
trying to stop herself trom wondering—feel- 
ing somehow that this must be that power 
of which she had read, which made the 
strongest and best of men subject to a girl— 
|and feeling that it was not possible, seeing 
the girl was “ only me.” 

“Tt is another invitation,” Mrs. Drum- 
mond said, with a little sigh. “ You must 
decide about it, Norah. It will be a pleasure 
| to you, and it seems hard you should not 
(have a little pleasure. But, on the other 
| hand, my dear, after all you told me about 
| Ned, and how Mr. Rivers i 

“There is nothing about Mr. Rivers, 

mamma.” 
| “Perhaps not, perhaps not, dear. I do not 
| say there is—anything, Norah ; but still it is 
| not comfortable that he should come so often. 
There is the note. I will not say yes or no, 
my darling. You shall decide whetiner we 
shall go or stay.” 

Norah read the note over with glow- 
ing eyes. The blood came hot to her face. 
It seemed to open up before her a day 
out of Paradise. The children had made 
picnics among themselves often enough to 
Dura Tower. They had gone in the height 
of the summer for a long day; the boys 
walking, the girls packed into Mrs. Dalton’s 
pony-carriage, or the little donkey-chair, which 
lived in the village. Bread and butter, and 
fruit, and hard-boiled eggs, and bottles of 
milk was what they used to take with them ; 
and they would come home laden with gar- 
lands of the lush woodbine, with honeysuckles 
in sheaves, and basketfuls of those fragile wild- 
flowers which never survive the plucking, but 
which children cannot resist. These old days 
rose before her with all their sweetness. But 
this was different ;—one of the Dura carriages 
to take them up; a few hours among the 
woods, and luncheon out of doors, if it was 
warm enough; “to show the Marchioness 
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we have.” Perhaps the grandeur and the 
glory of the society would make up for the 
absence of the brilliant summer, and the 
freedom of the childish party; but yet 
She looked up shyly at her mother with 
cheeks that were crimson upon her dark eye- 
lashes. 

“I suppose, mamma, it would be selfish 
of me to want to go?” 

“That means you do want to go, Norah,” 
said Helen, shaking her head softly, with a 
half reproachful smile. 

“Is it wrong?” said Norah, stealing be- 
hind her mother’s chair with a coaxing arm 
round her neck. “I never saw anything like 
it. I should like, just this once. Our old 
little parties were such baby affairs, mamma. 
That donkey-chair, what fun it was! And 
oh! do you remember how it always ran 
away, and that time when little Jenny fell 
asleep? But this will be grand—something 
tosee. And you will like the drive; it is 
such a pretty drive; and the woods will be 
lovely. I never was there in October be- 
fore.” 

“You coaxing child, as Miss Jane says; 
you want to go.” 

“Yes, please, mamma.” 

And Norah dropt a little curtsey demurely, 
like the child she was no longer. And yet 
as she stood there in her grey frock, she was 
so very like a child that Helen had to rub 
her eyes and ask herself what was this won- 
derful difference. Yesterday or so Norah 
had trudged along among the boys, taking 
her share, pushing them about, carrying her 
own basket in all the dom camaraderie of 
childhood. Now she was the princess, draw- 
ing their wistful looks after her, breaking 
poor Ned’s heart, attracting the other hero 
out of his natural sphere. How was it? 
The mother sighed a little, wondering, and 
smiled, with a sense that the world, which 
had so long neglected her, was offering to 
her, to herself, not to Norah, the sweetest, 
strangest flatteries. She was anxious as to 
how it might all end, and sometimes was 
unhappy; and yet she was pleased—what 
mother ever was otherwise ?—‘“‘to see her 
bairn respected like the lave.” 

And then Mr. Rivers came back for his 
cup of tea.—What did he want, haunting the 
old house? He came back for the answer, 
he said; and called himself Mrs. Burton’s 
man, and the penny-post, and made very 
merry over the whole transaction. But in all 
this he made it very apparent that any ex- 
cuse for coming was sweet to him. And 





Norah laughed at the joke, and cast down 











her pretty eyes, and her colour went and 


came like the wind. What did he mean? 
Did he mean anything? Or was it for mere 
amusement that on every pretext possible 
he came to the Gatehouse ? 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THERE was, however, another point to be 
considered before Wednesday, and that was 
the question of dress, which convulses a poor 
household when unusual festivities are in 
progress. Mrs. Drummond's black silk was, 
as Mrs. Dalton said, “always nice.” It had 
lasted from Helen’s prosperous days till now ; 
it had changed its form half-a-dozen times, 
and now, thanks to the beneficent fashion 
which prevailed of short walking-dresses, had 
“come out quite fresh,” as Norah declared 
in triumph. But Norah did not possess that 
toilette fraiche which is indispensable for a 
young lady at a picnic. Her grey frock 
was very pretty at home; but amid all the 
shining garments of the great young ladies, 
their perfect ribbons, and hats, and boots, and 
gloves, all those wonderful accessories which 
poor people cannot hope for, how could she 
look anything but a poor little Cinderella? 
“My dress would do, mamma—it is not the 
dress,” Norah said, looking at herself in dis- 
may in the old-fashioped long glass in its eb- 
ony frame, as they discussed this matter, “ and 
all that I have is well enough ; good enough, 
you know, very nice forcommon wear. Short 
dresses are a blessing, but then they show 
one’s boots ; and the cuffs, and the collars, 
and the ribbons! Perhaps we ought not to 
have said we would go.” 

“That is what I feared,”’ said Helen. “ It 
is hard you should not have a little amuse- 
ment when it comes in your way ; and then 
there are other things to think of ; but to live 
among people who are richer, much richer 
than one is one’s self. a 

“What are the other things that have to be 
thought of?” said Norah, with that sudden 
fantastic jealousy of ulterior motives which 
affects the young. 

““My dear Norah, I am not mercenary. 
I would not sacrifice your happiness for any 
worldly motive. I would not even suggest 
But, my darling, you must see people— 
you must have it in your power at least to meet 
those whom—you must go into the world.” 

Norah gazed at her mother with dilated 
eyes. They had come down into the draw- 
img-room after their inspection of the poor 
boots and gloves that suggested Cinderella. 
And the child was standing against the light, 
against the old brown-grey curtains, which 
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threatened to crumble into dust any day, and 
yet held out miraculously. The round mirror 
made a little picture of her standing there 
alone, like an old miniature in dim enamel. 
But Norah was not dim in herself at that 
moment—her brown eyes were dilated and 
shining—her cheeks mantled with the over- 
whelming blush of mingled indignation and 
shame. ‘*Tomeet—people !—oh! mamma, 
mamma, how can you ! —is it all true, then, 
what people say ?” . 

“Yes,” said Helen, gravely, ‘or at least 
it is half true. I am ashamed, and yet I 
should not be ashamed. I want you to meet 
those who can appreciate you, who may love 
you, Norah, and make your life happy. Why 
should you look at me so indignantly? it is 
my duty. But I do not wish to speak of it to 
you.” 

“Then I am going—to be inspected—to be 
offered in the market—to be—oh! mamma, 
I would rather die!” 

“You are going for nothing of the kind. 
I shall have to put away my companion and 
friend who was such a comfort to me; and 
send you back into the place of a silly, im- 
patient child.” 

*“So I am,” said Norah, throwing herself 
at her mother’s feet, and hiding her tears 
and burning cheeks in Helen’s gown. “So 
I am; oh, mamma, can’t I work or do some- 
thing ? is there nothing, nothing in the world 
for a girl, but that?” 

“Hush, my darling, hush!” said Helen, 
and it was upon this group that some one 
came in suddenly, whose indignatign was 
prompt at the sight and unhesitating. It 
was Dr. Maurice, who had come down from 
London, as he did periodically, to see the 
child, whom he considered as his ward ; and 
who instinctively, seeing tears, made up his 
mind that Norah had been suffering cruelty, 
and that the mother was in fault. 

“What is the matter?” he said. “ Norah 
crying! Ihave not seen her cry before since 
she was a baby—there must be a good 
cause.” 

“She is growing a woman,” said her 
mother, “and learning something about life, 
poor child; but fortunately this time the 
cause is not very grave.” 

Norah sprang to her feet and dried her 
tears. She had divined long ere now that 
her old friend loved her a great deal better 
than he loved her mother. And Norah 
was ready to take up arms for her mother, @ 
outrance, night or day. 

“No, it was not very much,” she said, all 
glowing with tears and blushes and excite- 





ment ; “it was something yau will laugh at— 
you will think it so like a silly woman. You 
know you hate us all, Dr. Maurice, and that 
is what you will say.” 

“Yes, I hate you all,” said the doctor, 
looking at her with eyes that softened and 
brightened unconsciously, and a voice that 
sounded caressing in spite of himself. 

“T know it,” said Norah. “ Well then, Dr. 
Maurice, this is what I was crying about. 
We are going to a picnic with the Burtons, 
and the Marchioness of Upshire, and all 
kinds of fine people. And I was crying be- 
cause I have not got a pretty dress.” 

Dr. Maurice gave a short laugh, and then 
he turned away his head, and his eyes 
glistened under their heavy brows. ‘“ Poor 
child !” he said, with a tremble in his voice— 
if it had been any one else probably he would 
have sneered, as Norah said, at the frivolity 
of woman’s nature; but, because it was 
Norah, his heart melted within him, and the 
water came to his eyes. 

“When is it going to come off?” he said. 

“Oh, to-day—at one o’clock they were to 
call for us. Dear doctor,” said Norah, look- 
ing up at him laughing, yet with the tears 
still on her eyelashes, ‘ won’t you say that, 
after all, I look very nice in my grey frock ?” 

“Go away, child,” he said, almost angrily ; 
‘go and dress yourself and let me look at 
you after. I want to speak to your mamma.” 

When she heard this Helen was afraid. 
She believed in Dr. Maurice because he had 
been substantially kind, and because he was 
her husband’s friend; but she did not like 
him, and she had that fear of him which came 
from the conviction that he disliked and dis- 
trusted her. 

““Why is this?” he said, as Norah went 
away. ‘Mrs. Drummond, I thought you 
knew that I look upon Norah as if she was 
my own. She should not want anything if 
you would let me know—I think you ought 
for Norah’s sake to get over any feeling— 
and put pride aside.” 

“It is not so easy,” said Helen, with a 
smile. ‘ Pride, if you call it so, sticks very 
close. You are very, very kind s 

“‘T am not kind—I don’t mean to be ; but 
I look upon Norah as if she were my own.” 

«She is not your own, Dr. Maurice,” said 
Helen with spirit. “I cannot put a feeling 
in the place of a right. Nothing in the world 
would make me appeal to a stranger for 
finery for my child. We can live with what 
we have of our own.” 

“ Pride, pride!” said the doctor hastily. 
“I don’t mean to give offence ; but I am not 
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a stranger—I have known the child from her 
cradle. Why shouldn’t you be so yielding 
—so kind if you will—as to tell me when she 
wants a dress? My little Norah! she has 
been a delight to me all my life. If I had my 
will, she should rustle with the best.” 

Helen was angry, but she was moved. A 
man who loved her child could scarcely shut 
her heart even by disliking herself. She put 
out her hand to the surly critic who had 
never trusted her — “ Thanks,” she said, 
“many thanks. I accept your love for 
Norah; but I could not accept anything 
else. Why, you must know that! My child, 
Robert’s child, appealing to your charity ! 
Dr. Maurice, I am not ungrateful, but surely 
Cinderella’s frock is better than that.” 

The doctor was silent, he could not reply. 
“ Poor little Cinderella!” he said; but just 
then there appeared a vision at the door, 
which took away his breath. Men are poor 
creatures where a woman’s dress is concern- 
ed. To Dr. Maurice, who knew no better, 
Norah’s pretty rose-coloured ribbons, the little 
end of rose-coloured feather, which relieved 
the black in her hat, and the fresh little pair 
of grey gloves, which she had indulged in, 
made Cinderella at once, without more ado, 
into the fairy princess. ‘* Why, good heavens, 
child, what would you have more ?” he said, 
almost with offence. He had been taken in, 
he thought, and betrayed into an unnecessa- 
ry warmth of sympathy. It is true that, after 
a little, even Dr. Maurice saw points which 
might be improved: but he could not look 
upon Norah's toilette with the instructed 
eyes which Clara Burton and Lady Florizel 
turned upon it; and it was the other girls, 
the Marchioness, the ladies who knew, not 
a mere man, ignorant as a baby, whom 
Norah feared. 

However, it was grand to see the carriage 
glide up to the door, and the ladies get into 
it. Mrs. Ashurst and her niece were in it 
already, two highly respectable persons with 
claims to belong to the county. The Rectory 
people were not asked, and Katie stood at 
the window and watched with somewhat wist- 
ful looks, waving her hand as they drove 
away. And Dr. Maurice put them into the 
carriage, and stood on the steps with his hat 
off watching them too. There was a splen- 
dour about it certainly, whether it was de- 
lightful or not. Norah thought of the donkey- 
chaise laden with children, and for a moment 
sighed ; she had worn brown holland in those 
lays—but now brown holland all embroidered 
and decorated was a great deal too expensive 
—far more costly than her grey—and she had 





not cared what she wore then, which was far 
better ; whilst now she felt that Miss Ashurst 
was looking at her, and saw that her cuffs were 
rather coarse in texture and her feather 
nothing but a tip. Neither was the drive 
very lively in the society of these respectable 
ladies, the younger of whom was older than 
Norah’s mother. But when the carriage ap- 
proached the end of the pilgrimage, Norah's 
sky began to brighten. All the others had 
already arrived, and on a green knoll in front 
of the old tower the luncheon was being 
arranged. It was a prettier, gayer sight than 
the old parties with the donkey chaise. Lady 
Florizel and her sister were standing at one 
of the windows in the tower with Ned Burton, 
looking down ; but among the trees near the 
gate Cyril Rivers was waiting on the out- 
skirts of a group, looking round with evident 
anxiety, waiting to open the carriage door 
and hand the ladies out. “I am so glad you 
have come,” he whispered into Norah's ear. 
His very face brightened up at the sight of 
them. There is no girl living who could with- 
stand such delicate flattery, and that not 
from any nobody, not from an old friend and 
faithful slave like Ned Burton, but from the 
hero, the prince of romance. Norah's heart 
grew light in spite of herself; she might be 
indifferently dressed, she might even look as 
she felt, a poor relation : but this distinction 
all the same was hers—the prince had found 
Cinderella out, and none of the others could 
get a word from him. He took them to 
Mrs. Burton, who was doing the honours of 
the old tower to the Marchioness, and who 
received them very graciously, giving thanks 
to some heathenish deity of her own for the 
success of her plans; and then he found a 
shady spot for them where they could com- 
mand everything. “I suppose you do not 
care to go over the tower,” he said. “‘ I know 
it as well as my A.B.C.,” said Norah; and 
then he placed them under the great ash-tree 
and took up his own position by Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s side. 

Mrs. Burton gave thanks to her gods for 
her success. She looked up and saw Ned’s 
eyes peering out of the window above as 
if he were about to swoop down upon her. 
““What are you doing, Ned?” she said in 
momentary alarm. 

“Getting this for Lady Florizel,” he said, 
holding out a tuft of wild-flowers from the old 
wall. And Mrs. Burton thanked that fetish, 
whoever he was. But she did not see that 
between the line of Ned’s hat and his nose 
were a pair of eyes glancing fiercely down 
upon the ash-tree. If lightning could have 
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come out of mortal eyes, that tree would 
have shrivelled up and borne no more foliage. 
The spell was beginning to work. Perhaps 
Cyril Rivers would not have so committed 
himself had he not believed that the Burtons 
had made some scheme to detach him from 
Norah’s side, and to slight and scorn her. 
He thought they had attempted to make him 
privy to a plot against her comfort and honour, 
and that she had been asked here on purpose 
to be insulted by that impertinence of society 
which women cannot struggle against. This 
was the conclusion he came to, and all that 
was chivalrous and kind was stirred within 
him. If everybody else neglected them, he 
at least would show that a man’s proper place 
was by the side of the weak. And then the 
weak who had to be succoured was so pretty, 
so charming, so sweet! A man’s generous 
impulses are immensely strengthened in such 
cases. Miss Ashurst, who was as well born 
as anybody there, and as well dressed, was 
really neglected by the whole company : but 
Mr. Rivers did not feel himself impelled to 
her side by his desire to succour those who 
were in need. 

“Look there, papa,” said Clara Burton, 
going toher father and thrusting her hand 
through his arm, “ only look there !” 

“Rivers !” said Mr Burton, gazing through 
the branches, “ with that girl again !” 

“ And whose fault is it? Mamma’s! It is 
allmamma. I told you; she actually sent 
him there—sent him to their house !” 

‘**T will soon put a stop to all that; don’t 
be disturbed, Clara,’ said her father, and he 
went off with great vehemence to where his 
wife was standing. He put his hand on her 
arm and drew her away from the Mar- 
chioness. ‘One moment—a thousand par- 
dons,” he said, bowing to the great lady, 
and then turned to his wife with the air of a 
suppressed volcano, ‘Clara, what on earth do 
you mean ? there’s Rivers with those Drum- 
monds again !” 

“He has been with them ever since they 
came, Mr. Burton ; probably he will drive 
home with them. He seems to have made 
himself their attendant for the day.” 

“But, good Lord, Clara! what do you 
mean? Do you mean to drive your daughter 
out of her senses—don’t you intend to in- 
terfere ?” 

“I am acting for the best,” said Mrs. Bur- 








ton, “and it will be at your peril if you 
meddle. Take it in hand if you please ; but | 
if the work is to be mine I must do it my | 
own way.” 

* But, Clara, for Heaven’s sake——” 








“T have no time for any more, Mr. Burton. 
I must be allowed to work, if I work at all, 
in my own way.” 

And with this poor satisfaction Mr. Burton 
had to be content. He went away fuming 
and secretly smarting with indignation, 
through the groups of people who were his own 
guests, gathered together to make him merry. 
A mixture of rage and bewilderment filled 
his bosom. He could no more bear to have 
his Clary crossed than Mrs. Drummond 
could bear to cross Norah; and his wife’s 
silence was far beyond his comprehension. 
Clara met him as he came up, with a flue- 
tuating colour, now pale, now crimson, and 
her white low forehead almost lost under the 
fringe of hair. She clasped his arm energet- 
ically with both hands. “Tell me, papa! 
what has she got to say?” 

‘Well, Clary, we must not interfere. Your 
mother has her own way of acting; she says 
it is all right. There are dozens more that 
would be glad of a look from you, Clary. 
For to-day we are not to interfere.” 

Clara, who was not in the habit of dis- 
guising her feelings, tossed his arm from her, 
pulling away her hands; she was half wild 
with injured pride and self-will. She wentup 
to the group under the tree with anger in her 
step and in her eye. 

“Oh Norah!” she said, “I did not know 
you were coming. Good morning, Mrs. Drum- 
mond. Mr. Rivers, I thought you were alto- 
gether lost. You disappeared the moment 
we set you down. I suppose you had some- 
thing more agreeable in hand.” 

“JT had nothing in hand, Miss Burton, 
except like everybody else—to amuse myself, 
I suppose.” 

“And you have found a charming way of 
doing that, Iam sure,” said poor, jealous, fool- 
ish Clara; her face was flushed, her voice 
slightly elevated. She could not bear it; if 
it had been one of the Ladies Merewether, 
or even one of the Daltons from the Rectory 
—but Norah! It was more than she could put 
up with. Mrs. Drummond, who was decor- 
ous, the very soul of good order and propriety, 
rose up instinctively to cover this little out- 
break. ‘Let us walk about a little,’ she 
said. Letus hide this unwomanly self-betray- 
al, was what she meant. 

Norah, too, was wounded and ashamed, 
though without feeling herself involved. 
Clara was “in a temper,” Norah thought. 
They all knew that Clara in a temper was to 
be avoided. She was sorry Mr. Rivers 
should see it. “Oh Clara! isn’t it strange 
to be here with everything so different,” she 
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said. ‘“ Don’t you remember our pranks on 
the grass when we were children? and your 
pony which we all envied so much? How 
odd it is in some ways to be grown up!” 

Clara took no notice of this conciliatory 
speech, but Mr. Rivers did. “I hope it is 
not less pleasant,” he said. 

“1 don’t know—we walk about now, in- 
stead of running races and playing games. 
Do you remember, Clara——” 

“T have not time to talk over all that old 
nonsense,” said Clara. ‘The Marchioness 
is calling me;” and she turned sharply off 
and joined her mother, who was with that 
great lady. She was quite pale with anger 
and dismay. She walked up to Mrs. Burton 
and looked her in the face. It was her 
doing! and then she drew back a step, and 
stood behind, doing all she could to make 
her vexation visible. She wanted to punish 
her mother. The others had all dispersed 
into groups; but Clara stood alone, deter- 
mined to be unhappy. Mrs. Burton, how- 
ever, was not punished at all; her scheme 
had succeeded. Her daughter's temper 
could not last above an hour or two; and 
her son was safe. He was walking about with 
Lady Florizel, ‘* paying her,” as Miss Ashurst 
said, “every attention,” under her satisfied 
eyes. 

The picnic ran its course like other pic- 
nics. It was very delightful to some, and very 
wretched—a day to date from, as the unhap- 
piest ever known—to others. Cyril Rivers 
did not, as Mrs. Burton had predicted, leave 
the Drummonds all day. Had he suspected 
that this was the very result she aimed at, 
and that Ned’s lowering brows and unhappy 
looks were the very things the party had 
been given for, the chances are that he would 
have resisted the temptation which was steal- 
ing over him; but he did not know this, 
and he did not resist. He thought they 
were laying vulgar visible claim to him, 
before he had made up his mind one way 
or another, and this was a thing his pride re- 
fused to allow; while at the same time 
Norah was very sweet. She was a “ rosebud 
set about with wilful thorns ;” she would not 
agree with him, nor yield in argument ; she 
was not a shadowless beauty all in broad 
blaze of sunshine and complacency, like 
Clara ; there were clouds and shadows about 
her, and a veil of soft mystery, spontaneous 
movements of fancy, wayward digression out 
of one thing intoanother. Mrs. Drummond, 
who was the spectator at the banquet, grew 
alarmed. She tried to separate them, to 





lead Norah away among the other people. 


But she was balked in that by every means. 
The other people were chiefly county peo- 
ple, too grand for the Drummonds, who 
were civil to the handsome mother and pretty 
daughter, but not anxious for their further 
acquaintance. Wherever they turned Mr. 
Rivers met them. He was not cold, nory 
slow to see when Helen wanted to seat her- 
self, when she wanted to move about. At 
last, when the afternoon was beginning to 
wane, and the elder ladies to think of their 
shawls, some of the younger ones proposed 
a dance on the green. Mrs. Drummond was 
left sitting by herself while Norah went to dance 
with Mr. Rivers, and it was then for the first 
time that Mr. Burton came up to her. She 
could not but suppose that he had been 
taking too much wine. 

“Well, Helen,” he said, in his loud voice, 
“this is an unusual sort of scene for you— 
like it? I don’t suppose you know many 
people, though ; but that little girl of yours 
is going too fast; mind my word, she is going 
too fast.” 

“I think, Mr. Burton, you mistake 

“No, I don’t mistake ;—going too fast— 
trying to lead Cyril Rivers off his feet, as she 
did my Ned. What am I talking of? No, 
not Ned; Ned has more sense—some other 
of the lads. But Cyril Rivers, mind you, 
ain’t such a fool as he looks.” 

He went on, but Helen did not hear him. 
Suddenly the whole situation glanced upon 
her. If a flash of lightning had illuminated 
everything it could not have been more clear. 
It was not a good light or a friendly that blaz- 
ed over that scene, which was confused by 
so many shades of good and evil feeling. 
Helen’s whole spirit had been moved in her 
by the tone and words of her cousin in re- 
spect to her child. He had touched her 
daughter—and a woman is as a tigress when a 
finger is laid upon her cub, people say. 

I don’t know if this was any excuse for 
her ; but certainly, all in a moment, some- 
thing appeared within her reach which made 
her heart beat. Revenge! Whatever his 
degree of guilt had been, this man had been 
her husband's evil angel ; he had put him in 
the way which had led him to his destruction 
—with how much or how little guilt who 
could say? And Helen looked over the 
bright scene—the dancers on the grass, the 
groups standing round, the autumn trees 
dressed out in all their beauty, like their 
human brethren—and suddenly saw, or 
thought she saw, that she had the happiness 
of her adversary’s home in her hand. Little 
Norah, all unaware of her tragic task, was the 
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Nemesis who was to accomplish their over- 
throw. There was Ned, heart-broken, but 
defiant—Ned whom she had seen watching 
all day, miserable as youth only is; and 
Clara, furious, making a show of herself in 
her passion. Was it the sin of the father 
that was being visited on the children? 
Helen’s heart gave one loud, angry throb; 
the time of her temptation had come. She 
did not use the word revenge ; all that was 
brought before her in the sudden tumult of 
her thoughts was punishment—retribution 
for sin. 

While this terrible suggestion flashed into 
Helen’s mind and took sudden possession of 
it, another idea had begun to germinate in 
another bosom, which was to bear fruit also. 
Dr. Maurice went to see the Haldanes, and 
had a great deal of conversation with them. 
This conversation ran chiefly upon the one 
subject on which they were both so much 
interested—‘“ the child.” From them he 
learnt that Norah had “come out,” that she 
had made a great succés, that everybody (to 
wit the Daltons) were raving of her prettiness 
and sprightliness, and how much admired she 
was ; and that since the ball Cyril Rivers had 
‘never been out of the house.” 

“Find out what sort of fellow he is, 
Maurice,” said Stephen Haldane ; “it would 
be hard to see our little Norah throw herself 
away. I thought it would have been Ned.” 

“Ned! Ned? Burton’s son—a mere City 
fellow! Good heavens! has it come to 
that ?” said Dr. Maurice. 

He left the Gatehouse, and walked slowly 
to the station, and went home just about the 
time when the dance began on the green. 
“The child wants some one to take care of 
her,” he said over and over again to himself. 
When he got home he went over all his 
house, and looked at it with a half comic, 
half puzzled look. The idea perhaps had 
gleamed across his mind before; it was an 
idea he did not half like. It would be a 
trouble to him—more trouble than anybody 
could imagine. But still if such a sacrifice 
should be necessary—for Norah’s sake ? 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue thought of revenge which had thus 
entered Helen’s mind might have died out 
of it naturally, or it might have been over- 
come by better thoughts. All the passion 
and conflict of her life had died into still- 
ness ; six years had come and gone since the 
great storm had passed over her, which had 
changed her existence, and though that had 
not come to any satisfactory conclusion, but 





only raged itself out, leaving germs that 
might grow into tumultuous life again—so 
long an interval of quiet had buried these 
germs very deep. She had grown tranquil in 
spite of herself; the calm routine of her life 
had taken hold upon her, and she had made 
that change which is so imperceptible while 
in progress, so real and all-influencing when 
once accomplished—the change which steals 
away the individuality of existence, and in- 
troduces that life by proxy, to which we all 
—or at least to which all women—must 
come. Insensibly, without knowing it, Helen 
had grafted herself into her child. She had 
lived for Norah, and now she lived in Norah, 
regarding the events of the world and the 
days as they passed solely in reference to 
the new creature who had a new career to 
weave out of them. This change has a won- 
derful effect upon the mind and being. Her 
sphere of interests was altered, her hopes 
and wishes were altered, her very modes of 
thought. The gravity of her nature gave 
way before this potent influence. Had she 
been in the way of it, Helen, who had lived 
through her own youth with a certain serious 
dignity, accepting her pleasures as a neces- 
sity rather than entering into them with en- 
thusiasm, would have acquired for herself, no 
doubt, the character of a frivolous woman, 
fond of balls and gaiety, all because of the 
gayer temper of her child. She felt with 
Norah that thrill of wonder about Cyril 
Rivers ; her own heart began to beat a little 
quicker when she heard him coming; a re- 
flection of Norah’s blush passed over her. 
She had to make an effort now and then not 
to be altogether carried away by this strange 
entry she had made into another nature ; for 
Norah was not like her mother in nature ; 
training and constant association had made 
them alike, and it was quite possible that 
Norah in later life might become Helen, as 
Helen for the moment had become Norah. 
But this wondrous double life that ebbs and 
flows from one heart to another as from one 
vessel to another—the same blood, the same 
soul—is not very explicable in words. It was 
only when Helen sat, as she did at the mo- 
ment we are now describing, all by herself 
over her little fire, and felt the silence round 
her, and realised her own individuality 
separate from the rest of the world, that the 
old strain of her thoughts came back to her, 
and for half an hour at a time she became 
herself once more. ; 
It was a month after the day of the picnic. 
The guests at Dura had departed, or rather 
had been succeeded by new ones, of whom 
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the Drummonds knew nothing. A breach 
had been made between the great house and 
the village—a breach which the Daltons 
murmured and wondered at, but which no 
one attributed distinctly to its true cause. 
That cause, Mrs. Drummond knew very well, 
was Norah. They had been invited once 
‘more to Dura after the picnic, and Mr. 
Rivers once more had constituted himself 
their attendant. By this time all other 
motives except one had ceased to influence 
the young man. He had ceased to think of the 
Burtons’ claims or of Clara’s fury—things 
which, no doubt, had at first made the pursuit 


.of Norah piquant and attractive to him. 


What he thought of now was Norah herself. 
He had no intention of committing himself 
—no thought of compromising his future by 
a foolish match ; but he fell in love—he 
could not help it. It is a thing which men 
of the best principles, men incapable of ruin- 
ing themselves by an absurd marriage, will 
nevertheless do from time to time. How he 
should get out of it he did not know, and 
when he ventured to think at all, he was 
very sorry for himself for the fatality which 
made Norah impossible. But impossible or 
not, this was what had happened to him; he 
had fallen in love. The sensation itself was 
sweet; and Clara’s perpetual angry pout, 
her flash of wrath when he approached Norah, 
her impatient exclamation at the sound of 
her name, amused him immensely, and at 
the same time flattered his vanity. So did 
Ned’s lowering brows and unhappy looks. 
Mr. Rivers was tickled with his own position, 
flattered and amused by the effect his erratic 
proceedings had produced. And he had 
fallen in love. I am sorry to say that Mrs. 
Drummond encouraged him on that evening 
which she and her daughter spent at Dura 
after the picnic. She waved him, as it were, 
in the faces of the Burtons like a flag of 
triumph. She took pleasure in Ned’s misery, 
though she liked Ned—and in Clara’s wrath. 
They had scorned her child ; but her child 
was able to turn all their plans to confusion, 
and break up their most skillful combinations. 
Norah was the queen of the moment, and 
the others were crushed under her little foot. 
She was able to make Ned's life a burden to 
him and destroy Clara’s prospects. I am 
very sorry to have to say this of Helen; but 
I have never set her up as possessing the 
highest type of character, and it was true. 
She was heartily sorry for it afterwards, 
however, it must be added. When she got 
home she ic!t ashamed, but rather for having 
done something that did not come up to her 
Vow. IV.—39 








own ideal of womanly or lady-like behaviour 
fhan for the pain she had helped to inflict. 
Even while she was sorry for having “‘en- 
couraged” (women are so conscious of all 
that word means) Mr. Rivers, she was not 
sorry for Ned’s despair, which rather amused 
her—nor for Clara’s fury, which made her so 
angry that she would have liked to whip 
Clara. She was only ashamed of the deed ; 
she did not dislike the results. Norah, as so 
often happens, did not know half, nor nearly 
half, of what it all meant. She was flattered 
by Mr. Rivers’s attention ; she admired him, 
she liked him. He was the hero, and he had 
taken her for his heroine. ‘The thought en- 
tranced her girlish fancy, and seduced her 
into a thousand dreams. She wondered would 
he “speak” to her, and what should she an- 
swer him? She framed pictures to herself of 
how he should be brought to the very verge 
of that “ speaking,” and then by chance pre- 
vented and sent away, and longing and anx- 
ious, while Norah herself would get a respite. 
She imagined the most touching scenes—how 
somebody unknown would be found to watch 
over her, to bring wonderful good fortune to 
her, to be at hand when she was in any dan- 
ger, to save her life, and perform all kinds of 
wonders ; and how at last, suddenly turning 
upon this anonymous guardian angel, she 
should find that it was he. Everything that 
a true knight had ever done for his lady she 
dreamt of having done for her, and a sweet 
exultation, a grateful sense of her own hu- 
mility and yet grandeur would fill her foolish 
little mind. But still, even in her fancy, 
Norah held as far off as possible the inevita- 
ble response. No lady, of course, could ac- 
cept such devotion without sooner or later 
bestowing the reward ; but the devotion, and 
not the reward, was the thing it pleased her 
to contemplate. It surrounded with a halo 
of glory not only herself, the recipient, but 
even in a higher degree the man who was 
capable of bestowing such exquisite, and deli- 
cate, and generous service. Such are the 
fantastic fancies of a girl when she finds her- 
self wafted into the land of old romance by 
the astounding, delicious, incomprehensible 
discovery that some one has fallen in love 
with her. She was not in the very least in 
love with him. 

All this is a long way from the November 
evening when Helen sat over her fire, and 
became for the periodical half-hour herself, 
and not simply Norah’s mother. Thinking 
it all over, she blushed a little over her own 
conduct. Mr. Rivers had left Dura, but he 
kept writing to her on one absurd pretext 
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after another. Mrs. Drummond had answer- 
ed very briefly one of these notes, and she 
was taking herself to task for it now. Was 
she right to “encourage” Cyril Rivers? It 
had punished the Burtons, and she was not 
sorry for that. But was such a mode of re- 
venge permissible ? Was it consistent with 
her own dignity, or such a thing as ought to 
be? Susan had not yet brought in the lamp, 
and she was sitting in the ruddy darkness, 
scarcely illuminated, yet made rosy by the 
brilliant not-flaming redness of the fire. No- 
rah, even now, would have been frightened to 
sit so in that haunted room ; but it was not 
haunted to Helen. It was aclear, moonlight 
evening out of doors, and the thin long lines 
of window at the other end of the room let 
in each a strip of dark wintry blue between 
the brown-grey curtains. This cold light, 
and the ruddy, suppressed glow of the fire, 
balanced each other, holding each their own 
half of the room like two armies, of which the 
red one made continual sorties upon the realm 
of the other, and the blue one stood fast with- 
out a movement. It was a curious little in- 
terior, but Helen did not see it. She sat, as 
thoughtful people so often sit, with her eyes 
fixed upon the red glow of the embers. In 
a variation of the same attitude, half visible 
as the light rose and fell, like a spell-bound 
woman, her image shone in the round mir- 
ror. 

Norah was at the Rectory spending the 
evening, and Norah’s mother had changed 
into Helen herself, and not another. How 
many old thoughts came and went through 
her mind it is needless to say; but they 
resolved themselves into this, that she had 
sacrificed her own dignity, that what she was 
doing was not the thing she ought to do. 
What was the punishment of the Burtons to 
her? Why should she like to give a heart- 
ache to a boy and girl who had done her no 
harm? It was to get at their father, and 
give him a stab through their means; but 
was that a kind of warfare for a woman—a 
lady? Helen started in the dark, though no 
one could see her. She had a high, almost 
fantastic, sense of honor and generosity, 
yet in this she was sacrificing both. 

I do not know what impulse it was which 
made her, when the fire began to burn low 
and wanted refreshment, go to the window and 
look out—no reason in particular—because 
it was a beautiful night. She stood looking 
out on the moonlight, on the silent country 
road, and the lively lights which shone in the 
Rectory windows opposite. She had rung 
for the lamp; she was going to have her 








woman’s meal, her cup of tea, in the sqlitude 
which was not grievous, for to be sure it 
would last but an hour or two. On the table 
there was a basket full of work, some dress- 
making for Norah, and a novel, for still 
Helen loved the novels which took her into 


other lives. All these placid details gave an_ 


air of profoundest peace to the scene, and the 
white, clear moonlight shone outside, and 
the stars, sharpened and brightened by frost, 
fluttered as if they had wings or a heart that 
throbbed, out of the blue of the sky; when 
suddenly the place became clamorous, the 
silence fled, the echoes carried circles of 
sound all over the unseen country. Mr. Bur- 
ton was coming home. A slight smile came 
upon Helen’s face. All this ostentation and 
noise of wealth did not irritate her as it used 
to do. The phaeton came dashing along, 
and paused a moment at the corner, where 
Williams’s shop threw out a stream of illumi- 
nation. Some one else sat by Mr. Burton's 
side—some one who suddenly, as they passed, 
turned his face full into the light. 

In a moment Helen’s heart had begun to 
beat like an engine suddenly set in motion ; 
the blood mounted up into her ears, to her 
heart, like its moving wheels and piston. 
She clenched her hand, and a sudden demon 
seemed to wake up and come into existence 
allina moment. It was the man whom she 
believed to be her husband’s murderer—the 
destroyer of her own happiness and of 
Robert’s good name. She stood as if spell- 
bound while they drove past the window, 
laughing and talking. Nay, there was even 
a half pause, and Mr. Burton made some ex- 
planation, and pointed to the Gatehouse, not 
seeing the secret spectator. She heard the 
sound of their voices—the laugh ; and clench- 
ed her hands tighter, and through her mind 
there passed words which a woman should 
not say. 

It was then that Susan came into the room 
with the lamp. When she had set it down on 
the table, and turned round to close the win- 
dow, it startted her to see where Helen was 
standing. Susan uttered an exclamation ; it 
gave her “a turn ;” and she had a still greater 
turn when she perceived the change in Mrs. 
Drummond's face. But for the moment she 
did not say anything. It was only when she 
had arranged the tea and put everything ready 
that she ventured to look again, and encoun- 
tered Helen’s eyes, which were fixed, and 
did not see her. 

“Lord bless us!” said Susan, “ if some- 
thing has happened,’m, don’t lovx dreadful 
like that, but say it out.” 
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Helen woke up at the sound of her voice. 
She tried to smile and clear her countenance. 

“ Nothing has happened,” she said ; and 
it startled her to find how hoarse she was. 
“J was thinking only about old times.” 

“That comes 0’ Miss Norah being out to 
tea,” said Susan. “I’d think of old times 
fast enough if I could do any good. But 
what’s the use? Thinking and thinking only 
moiders a body’s brain. I’ve give it up for 
my part.” 

“It is the wisest way,” said Helen, trying 
to smile. 

“Shall I ask Miss Jane to come and stay 
with you a bit? or shall I run for Miss 
Norah ?” asked Susan, who was practical- 
minded, and felt that something ought to be 
done. 

“Never mind, Susan. It is very kind of 
you to think of me. It will pass over direct- 
ly,” said Helen; and she was so decided and 
imperative that Susan was forced to yield. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Drummond rose 
and walked about the room with hasty, tre- 
mulous steps. She was not sick nor sorry, 
as the woman thought, but burning with wild 
indignation, sudden rage. Her better feelings 
were overwhelmed by the tide of passion 
that rushed into her mind. “ Golden and 
Burton! Golden and Burton!” When she 
had last repeated these words, she had felt 
herself powerless, helpless, unable to inflict 
any punishment upon them, compelled to 
subside into silence, knowing that neither 
her voice nor anything she could do would 
reach them. It was different now, she said 
to herself, with fierce satisfaction. Now she 
had indeed something in her power; now 
she could indeed reach the very heart of one 
of them. Her cheek glowed, her eyes blazed 
in her solitude. She would do it. She would 
abstract Mr. Rivers from them utterly, and 
she would break the heart of their boy. She 
seemed to hold it in her hand, and crush it, 
as she pursued these thoughts. This was the 
horrible effect produced upon a reasonable 
woman by the appearance of a man who had 
wronged her. It is not easy to bear the 
seeming prosperity of the wicked. He had 
taken from Helen all, except Norah, that 
made life worth having, and he himself had 
appeared to her full of jovial talk and laugh- 
ter, going to visit at Dura, evidently a 
favored guest. The difficulty was one which 
David felt even more deeply, and has argued 
with himself upon in many a strain which 
religion has made familiar to us as the air 
we breathe. In the Psalms it is never said 
that it is wrong to chafe at the prosperity of 





evil-doers, but only that that prosperity is 
short-lived, and that ruin is coming. When 
Helen suddenly saw her enemy, the wicked 
man par excellence, the incarnation of wrong 
and cruelty, flourishing like the green bay- 
tree, gay and confident as he had always 
been, it was not wonderful if she took the 
Old Testament rather than the New for her 
guide. The only strange thing was, that 
with the curious inconsistency of human 
nature, she grasped the weapon that she had 
suddenly found at her side, to strike, not him, 
but his companion. Golden and Burton! 
Orce more they had become one to her ; her 
enemies—the incarnation of murder, slander, 
and wrong ! 

“Mamma, Ned has walked across with 
me,” said Norah, running in all fresh from 
the outer air, with a red hood over her brown 
hair. “May I ask him to come in? He 
looks so unhappy, mamma.” 

“T don’t see that we have anything to do 
with his unhappiness,” said Helen ; but al- 
ready he was standing at the door, looking 
in very wistfully. Norah was rather wistful, 
too ; her heart was relenting over her old 
vassal ; and now there was no Mr. Rivers in 
the way to take possession of her, and come 
between her and the looks of others. 

Ned came in with very doubtful step, not 
knowing whether to be frightened or glad. 
He was not afraid of Mrs. Drummond ; she 
had never been unkind to him, and there 
seemed a possibility now that his misery 
might be over, and that Norah might relent. 
But it was a shock to Ned to find that she 
did not offer him her hand, but only bowed 
stiffly, and began to speak to her daughter. 

“You are early to-night,” she said. “I 
did not expect you so soon.” 

“Oh, mamma, soon! Why, it is eleven ; 
and you have the tea-things still on the table. 
Mamma, I shall never be able to go any- 
where, if you behave so. You have not had 
any tea.” . 

“T have not wanted it. I did not observe 
that it was there,” said Helen, seating herself 
on her former seat by the fire. In doing this, 
she turned her back upon Ned, who, startled 
and wounded, did not know what to do. 
Norah was alarmed too. She made a sign to 
him to sit down, and then went to her 
mother, taking her hand. 

“ Mamma, you are not well,” she said. 

“‘T am quite well. I fear, however, I shall 
not be good company for—Mr. Burton to- 
night.” 

“Mamma! Why, it is only Ned 1” 

“He is Mr. Burton's son,” said Helen, 
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trembling with emotion. ‘Norah, do you 
remember the man who murdered your father, 
and tried to disgrace him-—-Golden—+that 
man? Well, I have just seen him drive up 
with Mr. Burton to Dura. They paused, 
and pointed out this house to each other— 
the place where their victims were living. 
You may understand why I am not fit com- 
pany for—Mr. Burton to-night.” 

“Oh, my poor, dear mother! have you had 
this to bear, with no one to support you? I 
will never go out and leave you again.” 

“ The sight of his face is like a curse to 
me,” said Helen, scarcely knowing what she 
said. “I have had as much asI can béar 
for one night.” 

“Yes, dear mamma, so you have,’ said 
soothing Norah. And then behind her 
mother’s back she made an imperative sign 
to poor Ned, whispering, “Go away; go 
away !” 

He stumbled up to his feet, poor fellow ! 
so dreadfully disappointed that he could 
scarcely find voice enough to speak. But 
yet his instinct was to strike one blow in 
self-defence. 

“ Mrs. Drummond,” he said, clearing his 
voice, “I don’t know much about Mr. Gol- 
den ; but if he is such a man as you say, my 
father must be deceived ; and I have nothing 
at all to do with it. Is it fair to punish 
me ?” 

“Oh, your father!” said Helen, facing 
suddenly round upon him, with a flush on 
her face and the tremulous movement of 
passion in all her frame. If she had not 
been so agitated, she would not have spoken 
so, let us hope, to the man’s son. “Your 
father is not deceived. I don’t say you know. 
But you are his son.” 

“Good evening, Norah!” said Ned: he 
crushed his hat between his hands, and went 
straight out without another word. What a 
change from the hopeful spirit in which he 
had crassed the threshold two minutes before! 
But like many a man who makes an abrupt 
retreat, Ned found he fared the worse for 
his impetuosity when he had got outside. 
He might have stayed and asked some ques- 
tions about it, fathomed it somehow, tried 
to discover what was the meaning of it. 
He walked up the avenue, upon which the 
moon was shining bright, so confused and 
troubled that he could not tell certainly 
whieh was the cloud floating along at a 


breakneck pace before the wind and which 
the true shadows, themselves immovable, 
which his rapid progress made almost as 
wildly fugitive. He thought he had been on 
the eve of renewed happiness, and lo! now 
he found himself pushed further off than ever ; 
repulsed, he could not teH how. A tide of 
wild fancy rushed through his mind, carrying 
a hundred thoughts upon it as the wind 
carried the cloud. Sometimes it was the 
image of Mrs. Drummond which was upper- 
most, sometimes a wondering puzzled ques- 
tion about his father, sometimes the name of 
Golden. He remembered dimly the trial and 
the comments upon the latter, and how his 
own young mind had glowed half with indig- 
nation, half with sympathy. He was better 
able to judge now; but Helen’s language 
sounded violent and exaggerated to him. 
“The man who murdered your father ”"— 
“ the sight of his face is like a curse.”” What 
language was this for any one in their senses 
to use ? 

A stormy night with a full moon is perhaps 
the most dramatic spectacle in nature. The 
world was flooded with light as Ned, a dark 
speck in all that whiteness, came out into 
the open lawns amid which his father’s house 
stood. The wind was driving the clouds 
across the clear blue at such a desperate pace 
as might become the pursued and terrified 
stragglers of a great army ; and the army itself, 
piled up in dark confused masses in the north, 
loomed behind the house of Dura, which was 
inundated by the white radiance. These angry 
forces were turning to bay, heaping themselves 
in a threatening mass, glooming in silent op- 
position to all the splendour and glory of the 
light. Ned’s heart was so sick and sore that 
he gazed at this sight with unusual force of 
fancy, wondering if it could mean anything ? 
The moon and the wind were doing all they 
could to disperse these vapours ; they were 
driven back upon each other, heaped up in 
masses, pursued off the face of the sky, which 
over Ned’s head was blue and clear as a 
summer noon. But yet the clouds gathered, 
held together, stood, as it were, at bay. Did 
it mean anything ? Was that storm about to 
burst over the house, which stood so tran- 
quilly, whitened over by the moon, below. 
This was what Ned asked himself (though 
he was not usually imaginative) as he went 
in with an ache in his heart to his father’s 
house. 





(To be continued.) : 
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A BALLAD OF THE GOLD COUNTRY. 


Deep in the hill the gold sand burned ; 
The brook ran yellow with its gleams ; 

Close by the seekers slept, and turned ~ 
And tossed in restless dreams. 


At dawn they waked. In friendly cheer 
Their dreams they told, by one, by one ; 

And each man laughed the dreams to hear, 
But sighed when they were done.— 


Visions of golden birds that flew, 
Of golden cloth piled fold on fold, 

Of rain which shone, and filtered through 
The air in showers of gold ; 


Visions of golden bells that rang, 
Of golden chariots that rollec, 
Visions of girls that danced and sang, 
With hair and robes of gold; 


Visions of golden stairs that led 

Down golden shafts of depths untold, 
Visions of golden skies that shed 

Gold light on seas of gold. 


“ Comrades, your dreams have many shapes 
Said one who, thoughtful, sat apart : 

‘But I six nights have dreamed of grapes, 
One dream which fills my heart. 


‘“« A woman meets me, crowned with vine ; 
Great purple clusters fill her hands ; 
Her eyes divinely smile and shine, 
As beckoning she stands. 


“T follow her a single pace ; 
She vanishes, like light or sound, 
And leaves me in a vine-walled place, 
Where grapes pile all the ground.” 


The comrades laughed: “ We know thee by 
This fevered drunken dream of thine.” 
“Ha, Ha,” cried he, “‘ never have I 
So much as tasted wine! 


“ Now, follow ye your luring shapes 

Of gold that clinks and gold that shines ; 
I shall await my maid of grapes, 

And plant her trees and vines.” 


All through the hills the gold sand burned ; 
All through the lands ran yellow streams ; 

To right, to left the seekers turned, 

Led by the golden gleams. 
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The ruddy hills were gulfed and strained ; 
The rocky fields were torn and trenched ; 
The yellow streams were drained and drained, 
Until their sources quenched. 


The gold came fast ; the gold came free : 
The seekers shouted as they ran, 

“ Now let us turn aside, and see 

How fares that husbandman !” 






























“Ho here! ho there! good man,” they cried, 
And tossed gold nuggets at his feet ; 

“Serve us with wine! Where is thy bride 

That told thee tales so sweet ?” 






“‘ No wine as yet, my friends, to sell ; 
No bride to show,” he smiling said : 

‘But here is water from my well ; 
And here is wheaten bread.” 


“Is this thy tale?” they jeering cried ; 
“ Who was it followed luring shapes ? 

And who has won? It seems she lied, 
Thy maid of purple grapes!” 


“When years have counted up to ten,” 
He answered gayly, smiling still, 

**Come back once more, my merry men, 
And you shall have your fill 








“‘ Of purple grapes and sparkling wine, 
And figs, and nectarines like flames, 
And sweeter eyes than maids’ shall shine 

In welcome at your names.” 


In scorn they heard; to scorn they laughed 
The water and the wheaten bread ; 

“ We'll wait until a better draught 
For thy bride’s health,” they said. 


The years ran fast. The seekers went 
All up, all down the golden lands : 

The streams grew pale ; the hills were spent ; 
Slow ran the golden sands. 


And men were beggars in a day, 
For swift to come was swift to go ; 
What chance had got, chance flung away 
On one more chance’s throw. 


And bleached, and seamed, and riven plains, 
And tossed and tortured rocks like ghosts, 

And blackened lines and charred remains, 

And crumbling chimney posts, 
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For leagues their ghastly record spread 
Of youth, and years, and fortunes gone, 

Like graveyards whose sad living dead 
Had hopeless journeyed on. 


The years had counted up to ten ; 
One night, as it grew chill and late, 

The husbandman marked beggar-men 
Who leaned upon his gate. 


“Ho here! good men,” he eager cried, 
Before the wayfarers could speak ; 

“This is my vineyard. Far and wide 
For laborers I seek. 


“ This year has doubled on last year ; 

The fruit breaks down my vines and trees ; 
Tarry and help, till wine runs clear, 

And ask what price you please.” 


Purple and red, to left, to right, 

For miles the gorgeous vintage blazed ; 
And all day long and into night 

The vintage song was raised. 


And wine ran free all thirst beyond, 
And no hand stinted bread or meat ; 
And maids were gay, and men were fond, 
And hours were swift and sweet. 


The beggar-men they worked with will ; 

Their hands were thin, and lithe, and strong : 
Each day they ate good two days’ fill, 

They had been starved so long. 


The vintage drew to end. New wine 
From thousand casks was dripping slow, 
And bare and yellow fields gave sign 
For vintagers to go. 


The beggar-men received their pay, 

Bright yellow. gold—twice their demand ; 
The master, as they turned away, 

Held out his brawny hand, 


And said: “Good men, this time next year 
My vintage will be bigger still ; 

Come back, if chance should bring you near, 
And it should suit your will.” 


The beggars nodded. But at night 

They said: “ No more we go that way: 
He did not know us then ; he might 
Upon another day!” 
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ENGLISH SINGING-BIRDS IN FLORENCE. 


In 1855 there was quite a nest of English 
singing-birds in Florence—Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning, Charles Lever, Mrs. Trollope, 
‘T. A. Trollope, and Frederick Tennyson, to 
say nothing of the great bear of contempo- 
raneous literature, Walter Savage Landor 
(well might he have been called Savage 
Walter Landor ! ), who lived at a villa on the 
way to Fiesole. If not altogether intelligible 
in verse, the Brownings were perfectly so in 
prose, the male one, especially, being a jolly 
companion and a clearly comprehensible 
talker. His open, manly countenance, unaf- 
fected geniality, and admirable common sense 
in conversation were much more attractive 
than the almost inscrutable distortions of 
his principal poems,—such as *“ Sordello,” 
for instance, of which some critic said he 
had never been able to understand more 
than the first and last lines—the first being, 
“Who will, may hear Sordello’s story told”; 
and the last, ““‘Who would hath heard Sor- 
dello’s story told.” When I first visited him 
he had just got a portrait of himself by Page, 
the American artist, of which he was quite 
enamored, declaring that there was “the 
warmth divine” of Titian in the tints.. One 
was almost tempted, when listening to his 
raptures, to fancy that he believed the picture 
to be equal to the famous Irish portrait, 
which was “more like than the original.” 
Others, however, were not always of his 
opinion. Mr. Page, I believe, had devoted 
much time and study to the mysteries of 
Titianism, with, as some thought, decided 
success. Others, of course, were of a differ- 
ent opinion, for what is there on which the 
doctors will not disagree? He was not the 
only digger at the time into the depths of 
Venetian color who thought he had struck 
the vein. There was an English artist who 
seemed to have gone crazy on the subject, 
with whom I spent many. pleasant hours at a 
delightful sea-shore resort—for when off of 
his hobby he was a very interesting com- 
panjon. Such fearful faces as he put upon 
canvas, with the most intense conviction 
that they were fac-similes of the master- 
pieces of his idol! Courtesy and veracity 
were brought into painful conflict in the 
bosoms of those to whom he displayed his 
monsters ; and any one who could manage 
not to hurt his feelings whilst avoiding tre- 
mendous fibs deserved a medal for ingenu- 
ity. It was as much as one could do to 
escape being discolored by him, for he went 
about seeking whom he could paint without 





pay, in order to prosecute his experiments. 
The friends whom he had decapitated with 
his brush had no little trouble to keep their 
countenances on beholding those of them 
which he had titianed for his studies ; and as 
to the poor fishermen and peasant girls of 
the place whom he inveigled into his studio 
to take their heads, they must have needed 
better mirrors than they possessed at home 
to have consoled them for his counterfeit- 
presentment of their flesh. What a time his 
sweet little German wife must have had in 
maintaining the enthusiasm which it was her 
wifely duty to bestow upon his labors! To 
make these daubs the enthusiast had given 
up a lucrative business in London and been 
disinherited by his disgusted governor! The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men. 

Mrs. Browning was fading away into the 
spirit-world when I made her acquaintance. 
Her mind seemed scarcely to be incarnate, 
so slight and frail was its fleshly tenement. 
How one such small frame could carry all 
she knew and all she thought might have 
made the wonder grow even among the 
intelligent—especially how it could have 
enabled her to do so much work. ‘The race 
is not always to the swift or the battle to 
the strong of this world, however needful 
may be the sane body for the sane mind. 
The admirable couple, as well matched as 
paired, were living in the Casa Guidi, whose 
windows she has immortalized, and over 
whose portal is an inscription that there 
dwelt the famous poetess. What a com- 
mendable custom, by the way, is that Flor- 
entine practice of tableting the domiciles of 
distinguished characters. As you pass an 
ordinary house, for instance, and, casually 
looking up, see marbied over the door the 
information that Amerigo Vespucci was erst 
the occupant thereof, it swells at once into 
something bigger than the Pitti. What pal- 
ace on the Arno, in all that splendid range, 
wears sO imposing an aspect as the one 
where is graven the fact that it was the 
theater of Alfieri’s dramatic dreams? And 
even the dwelling of Bianca Capello, wicked 
as she was, cannot fail to arrest your steps 
when your eye rests on the inscription in 
which are coupled her local habitation and 
her name. 

The voice of Mrs. Browning was so weak 
that she was incapable of much conversation, 
so that one could hardly hear enough from 
her lips to answer Wordsworth’s question 
when informed of her nuptials: “ Elizabeth 
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Barrett married to Robert Browning! what 
language will they talk?” The philosophic 
bard was doubtless thinking of how he had 
been bothered by their written speech. 
Brevity may be usually the soul of wit, but 
not Browning brevity, which is a living proof 
of the Horatian criticism: “brevis esse 
laboro, obscurus fio ;” happily, however, for 
the domestic understanding of the illustrious 
pair, his tongue was a very different instru- 
ment from his pen. One can imagine a 
wife’s wondering reflection on being talked 
to in Sordelloese—“ What in the world is he 
driving at now?” As Patrick said to his 
strong-minded spouse, “If there's an under- 
standing between us, you've got it all to 
yourself.” 

Of professional jokers, Lever was the most 
obstinate and obstreperous and iterative. 
Flashes of silence were as rare with him as 
they were with Macaulay himself. The jokes 
were always uttered, too, with overwhelming 
assurance that they could never become stale 
or flat. There was a pun of Sydney Smith's, 
and not a very eminent one, which he seemed 
never to tire of telling. Mrs. Grote, the 
wife of the distinguished historian, appeared 
once at a soirée with a queer sort of turban 
on her accomplished head. ‘“ Look at that,” 
said Sydney, “that’s the origin of the word 
grotesque.” 

Lever’s sweet brogue was a decided helper 
of his fun, and so was his abounding good 
fellowship. When he pleased, he could talk 
continuously and interestingly. I once 
heard him discourse Sir Henry Bulwer on 
hygienics in a style that was worthy of a 
professor—though occasionally with a sly 
allusion to the weakness of the hypochon- 
driacal diplomat. The ambassador in G/en- 
cove is a caricature photograph of Sir Henry 
in Lever’s best manner. As the novelist was 
originally a medical man, he knew enough of 
the pharmacopeeia to make quite a show of 
powders and pills, and possessed familiarity 
enough with ailments to exhibit skill in diag- 
nosis, so that his hipped Envoy is a crack 
character in his gallery. There were other 
individuals resident in Florence whom he 
took off in his novels in unmistakable por- 
traitures. One of them, especially, an an- 
cient Major, more military than martial, was 
very fierce in vengeful talk against the mirth- 
making artist, but discreetly confined himself 
to verbal indignation. He might, indeed, 
have said to his persecutor, as little Dr. Hew- 
son of Philadelphia said to big lawyer Broome 
of that ilk: “Sir, your size protects you”— 
for Harry Lorrequer would have been an 











ugly customer in a scuffle. His potent phys- 
ique sufficiently explained his power of work, 
which must have been enormous, considering 
the time he devoted to amusement. 

No afternoon but he was to be seen at the 
Cascine galloping around with his wife and 
daughters, and taking all the sport of the 
place—and no night when he was not to be 
found, either at his own house or some one’s 
else with his hands full of cards. Great was he 
at whist, and great were his gains therefrom ; 
so much so that at times there were ugly 
whispers about his play, which no one, how- 
ever, seriously believed. He commanded 
success because he deserved it, his skill at 
the game being unique; and, then, nothing 
succeeds like success. Fortune don’t in 
general like to waste her favors on desertless 
players. Why Lever should have been so 
acrimonious as he often was, in his O’ Dowd- 
isms particularly, against Americans is hard 
to explain. 

Levers pen was the property of a great 
publishing-house in London, to which he was 
under contract for £1,500 a year to fur- 
nish a certain amount of manuscript. Quan- 
tity, therefore, even more than quality, was 
his object, so everything, pretty much, was 
grist that came to his mill. When he couldn't 
snow white paper any longer, he snowed 
brown with equal coolness. Had he con- 
densed himself, he might have done much 
that would live, instead of many things that 
“to-morrow will be dying.” That contract 
once saved his life. He had taken passage 
in the unfortunate Arctic to pay us a visit, 
but his employers forbade the trip for the 
moment and thus prevented him from going 
down into the sea with the ship. One can 
imagine his Erinical rage at the prohibition, 
and his Hibernian ecstasy at the escape. 
How often do we vituperate the sources of 
salvation. Our prayer ought mostly to be, 
Do not grant me what I ask! Lever’s resi- 
dence was in the Palazzo Capponi on the 
Arno, until his appointment to the Vice-Con- 
sulate at Spezzia. Afterwards he was pro- 
moted to the Consulate at Triest, where he 
lost his wife. It seems but yesterday that 
I saw her cantering in buxom life between 
her husband and her rosy daughter through 
the alleys of the Cascine, laughing gayly at 
her own or his quips. 

The Trollopes lived in a beautiful vi//ino, 
or urban villa, just inside the walls, between 
the Gates of Prato and San Gallo. One 
corner of it looked on the then Piazza Bar- 
bano, now Independenza—for some of the 
squares in Florence have undergone trans- 
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formations of name like those of the French 
tigre royal, républicain, impérial ; that lucky 
beast hdving lived through various revolu- 
tions. As the old lady had constructed it 
herself (out of the proceeds, pretty much, of 
her spiteful satires on our manners, or 
want of them), it was dubbed by the natives 
‘jl villino Trol-lo-pi,” a mellifluous appella- 
tion so different from that which she went 
by in her own land that it was sufficient 
excuse of itself for her residence in Florence. 
People who syllable men’s names so nicely 
as do the Italians are agreeable acquaint- 
ances for those who are called unpleasant 
names at home—and what can be unpleas- 
anter than Trollope, pur et simple. A 
friend of mine, I remember, named Walsh, 
was vilified as Vask by the docca Romana, 
and even in Paris, where he had French 
relatives, he was often absolutely cowed by 
the beastly designation of Vache. Once 
going to a soirée, the giver of which he had 
never met, although the gentleman was inti- 
mate with his family, he was of course very 
anxious that his name should be properly 
announced : so he gave the servant a lesson 
in pronunciation which enabled that func- 
tionary to cry out “ Monsieur Waulsh” with 
admirable correctness, as Mr. W. entered 
the salon. The master of the house ad- 
vanced and made so frigid a bow that Mr. 
W. was nonplused, and repeated emphati- 
cally as well as smilingly, “ Mr. Waulsh.” 
Another bow as cool as its predecessor, 
with a look which seemed to say, “ Haven't 
the pleasure of your acquaintarice, sir.” 
Luckily, the stranger bethought him of his 
best Gallican appellation, and ejaculated 
“Mr. Vaalsh.” “Ah! ah, mille pardons— 
didn’t recognize your name—delighted to see 
you, etc., etc.” One mustn’t be more cor- 
rect than everybody else. As Voltaire as- 
serts: Quand tout le monde a tort, tout le 
monde a raison. The man who is blessed 
with a watch that keeps better time than the 
watches of his neighbors will always be out 
of time; just as another who is before his 
age will look small to his contemporaries 
in proportion to the distance he is ahead of 
them. 

The last time I had seen Mrs. Trollope 
before meeting her in Florence was in a 
(not the) French court, on an interesting 
occasion,—namely, a trial in which the par- 
ties were Lady Bulwer, wife of the then Sir 
Edward, and a couple of Englishmen who 
had been caught in flagrant burglary of her 
escritoire. 

Very much changed was Mrs. Trollope 





when I again encountered her in Florence. 
Years had plowed deep furrows in her face, 
as well as mellowed the manners of her youth. 
She had evidently quite forgiven the Yankees 
for all her early wrongs,—doubtless feeling 
that, on the whole, she had had the best of the 
battle,—for she was a constant guest at the 
weekly soirées of a charming American lady 
of literary repute, where she made herself as 
amiable as possible. Her son Tadolphus (as 
he was nicknamed from signing himself ex- 
quisitely T. Adolphus, although anything but 
an exquisite in appearance) was her invar- 
iable attendant. He didn’t look like a ge- 
nius, though a genius he undoubtedly is. His 
brother Anthony’s pictures of English life are 
not better than his of Italian life. They are 
perfect photographs in their way, and deserve 
the widest circulation among those who care 
for more than mere momentary excitement. 
His historical works also, though open to a 
great deal of criticism, are very readable pro- 
ductions, and by their number exhibit com- 
mendable industry. 

Both he and his mother were bewildered, 
like many others, by the performances of the 
necromancer Hume. These had one good 
effect upon him, as the miracles he thought 
he saw and heard made him believe in an- 
other world, which he had never done be- 
fore. There was that soul of good, at all 
events, in the evil doings of the deceiver—if 
deceiver he be. I say #f, for really I have 
been witness myself of prodigies perpetrated 
by him that “set firm-eyed reason on an 
edge.” There were doubtless no spirits in 
the business, but the tables were certainly 
turned upon ordinary facts in a style that 
might bother the brightest of brains. 

No mere magician’s tricks bore any resem- 
blance to them, for those you can feel the 
trickery of, whilst his marvels you were com- 
pelled at the moment to believe in, and the 
coolest reflection only makes them more 
marvelous: When the magnetic fluid passes 
from the hand into the wood, can it carry 
with it any of the mental potentiality of the 
body it goes from? and’would that suffice to 
explain the intellectual capers cut by the 
magnetized mahogany? Chilo sa/ How 
the Humed table contrived to exhume some 
of my own forgotten incidents, causing “the 
burial-places of the memory to give up their 
dead,” will puzzle me to the end of my life. 
Poor Mrs. Trollope was almost crazed by the 
superlative spiritualist, who held perpetual 
sittings at her house, until her friends must 
have felt tempted to obtain the interference 
of the government in the way a former French 
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king put a stop to certain wonders in a par- 
ticular church— 

De par le roi! Défense & Dieu 

De faire miracle en ce lieu. 

I believe that at last the miracle-monger 
was turned out of doors by her family, as he 
had also been by the celebrated sculptor, 
whom he had very skillfully and effectually 
chiseled as a sort of payment in kind. 

With Frederick Tennyson my relations 
were of so intimate a description that I may 
speak with full confidence of his many admi- 
rable qualities. Had not the fraternal luster 
been so bright, he too would have shone as 
a particular star ; but his fires were naturally 
paled by their proximity to such splendor, 
just as those of Thomas Trollope are dimmed 
by the blaze of Anthony’s repute. These big 
brothers are always Cain-like in their action 
upon their less potent relatives, whatever 
they may be in their feelings. The affection 
between the Tennysons was very warm, and 
the Trollope always insists that in real genius 
his brother is a better as well as an elder 
writer. It is a coincidence that in the two 
families specified, and in that of the Bulwers, 
where there are also two eminent sons, the 
second son in each should be “the demi- 
god of fame.” So in the family of Sydney 
Smith, the elder brother, a man of remarka- 
ble talents, was almost extinguished by his 
junior’s effulgence. Is it to the fact pro- 
claimed by Burns, that the ’prentice hand of 
nature becomes more cunning by practice, 
to which he aftributes the superiority of wo- 
man, that this pre-eminence of the later 
birth must be ascribed? Were it a univer- 
sal law, parents might wish to begin with 
the second child, just as the Irishman wanted 
to do with the second advertisement, when 
informed that it was cheaper than the first. 
At all events, it is a mystery on which physi- 
ologists might be contemplative to some use- 
ful result. 

“ The first thing that struck us,” says an ap- 
preciative critic in Fraser's Magazine (June, 
1854), “in opening Mr. F. Tennyson’s book, 
was the richness of its thought, the great 
specific density, not as of lead, but as of 
gold. Not a page, not a stanza, but is full 
of thought, and always of healthy thought, 
generally of beautiful thought, and that 
thought well uttered. The poems are the 
work of a finished scholar; of a man who 
knows all schools ; who has profited more or 
less by all ; and who often can express him- 
self, while reveling in luxuriant fancies, with 
a grace and terseness which Pope himself 
might have envied.” 





Here is a little poem which will go far to 
prove that the critic is not extravagant in his 
praise :— 

I. 
O ! Adelaide, gentle, fair, and true ; 
Did Nature, when she cast thy perfect heart, 
In the pure sanctuary of her art, 
Take Diamond and dissolve it to a dew? 


Did she take fixed lightning in her hand, 
And with it bathe thy pure intelligence, 
Thy nimble fancy, and thy subtle sense, 

A linkéd armor nothing may withstand ? 


Ill. 


Did she rob Zephyrus of his long soft hair 
To plait thy locks for thee, and in thine eyes 
Pour the clear essence of the glad blue skies, 
And cut thy gleaming forehead from a star? 


Iv. 


Fair creature, art thou of mortality, 
With that great spirit bound in-slender frame, 
Whose quenchless and unconquerable flame 
Makes weakness strong, and frailty brave in thee ? 


Vv. 


My days were dark before I saw thee shine, 
But they are daily brighter since that day ; 
And, should thy flower of beauty pass away, 

Still would thy wingéd heart rule over mine. 


VI 


Thy locks are fairy-fine, thy limbs are slight, 
But in thy spirit strength and beauty lie, 
As on the magic mirror of the eye 

The sun can shape an image of his might. 


Vit. 


Not iron hosts could dazzle thy calm eyes, 
Nor mighty thunders stay that little hand 
Arm’d with the force of right, as with a wand, 
And bent on victory or self-sacrifice. 


Vill. 


The tender beauty of a moonlit night, 
The glory of the earth on summer days, 
Thé lovely spirit of a human face 

Do stir thy heart, or melt it with delight ; 


1X. 


The lofty deeds of men—the starry ways 
Of knowledge—linkéd troubles flung in vain 
O’er godlike souls that arm themselves in pain, 
Do move thy love, thy knowledge, and thy praise. 


x. 


To thee Despair’s dim countenance is known, 

And Hunger with its palsied steps; thy tears 

Will flow when others’ sorrow fills thine ears, 
Although thou rarely weepest for thine own. 

xn 

When thine own griefs thy blissful eyes o’ercloud, 

Let but another’s for their solace pine, 

And they will cease to weep—oh ! they will shine 
Like Hope’s own phantom bursting through her 

shroud ! 
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XII. 


Thou hast a heart attuned to all things fair— 
Thou hast blue eyes of joy—a merry voice— 
But canst yield up the world and all thy joys, 

And do for love what pride would never dare. 


XIIL. 


Thou couldst in darkness and a dungeon lie, 
Far from the sounds of life and songs of youth, 
With. none but me to watch thee and to soothe, 
So that I love thee as thou lovest me. 


It is worth while to be a true poet's lady- 
love, and have one’s features penciled in 
such hues as those. Did all those charms 
exist in the original, or did they owe their 
birth to the phrensied sight of the artist? 
Mr. Tennyson was a good husband and an 
affectionate and watchful father of a numer- 
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ous family, going little into the world, but 
fond of collecting a few friends about him. 
A few years since he removed to the Isle 
of Jersey, from which, by making a long arm, 
he could shake hands with brother Alfred 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Landor I never saw, not having had cour- 
age to beard that terrible old Douglas in his 
hall, especially as he was said to entertain 
somewhat rancorous sentiments towards 
Americans, in consequence of the way in 
which some of them had taken notes of him 
and printed them. Alas, the della citta is 
now almost what Shakespeare in one of his 
sonnets so exquisitely called a 


** Bare, ruined choir where once the sweet birds 
sung.” 





VATER’S VACATION. 


CoRPORATIONS will soon be human. They 
are beginning to have souls. 

Vater had a vacation, or was to have one. 
It was really an unusual thing for a bank- 
man to have a furlough, and he doubted his 
luck until it was fairly upon the record. 
Now that he was to be out of the way awhile 
of the rags dignified by the word money, he 
disbursed them as though they were the pink 
of sweetness, which they are not, as the 
world knows. 

Vater now saw everything by the light of 
his leave-of-absence. Was the day misty, he 
made no question but that blanket of fog 
would continue a fortnight ; or, if the morn- 
ing was charming as only a June morning 
can be, then Aurora smiled wholly for him. 

He was full of philosophy and small vir- 
tues. He was a model father, a pattern 
husband, and, as an uncle, Solomon in all 
his glory could not approach him. This in 
the bud and promise of vacation ; what would 
the bright, consummate flower thereof be ? 

In his first glee he planned a trip to Eu- 
rope, a little run up the Alps. On the point 
of ordering a guide-book, he remembered 
that a fortnight, after all, would not permit 
him to do the thing as leisurely as he de- 
sired. 

The sight of a boy looking into a shop- 
window with a penny between his fingers and 
a troop of urchins around advising him what 
to buy impressed Vater. Oranges might be 


sweet, but a penny would not buy many: 
there were peanuts, but one who did not 
admire peanuts doubted their freshness ; 
there were grapes, but what would be a grape 





apiece among so many? Every adviser had 
a veto, and the moneyed boy pinched his 
wealth and finally threw it away upon stale 
popped-corn. 

Vater trembled. For the first time he saw 
the precipice before him. The juicy oran- 
ges of the Adirondacks, the tempting grapes 
of the mountain notches, the newly-baked 
peanuts of Mount Desert, were before him, 
and the precious penny of his furlough might 
go, as did that of the lad before the window, 
for pitiful popped-corn. : 

How naturally, in such perplexities, man 
turns to woman—‘“ the porcelain clay of hu- 
man kind!” Vater consulted Gattin, the 
feminine pillar of his house and heart. 

When one has a vacation to dispose of, 
somehow, a baby in the case makes the 
problem doubly complex. The baby of a 
household becomes a center towards which 
every question tends : there is the admissible 
and the inadmissible for baby. Just as one 
settles upon some nice little plan of a grown- 
up frolic, suddenly pops in the bombshell of 
a question, “what to do with the baby?” 
The tyrant or tyrantess smiles and crows. 
The fun is up. The campaign must be 
thought out anew. You cannot leave one a 
fortnight in these enlightened days in a re- 
frigerator with any peace of mind. If you 
only could! If public opinion were not so 
sensitive ! Yes, I am persuaded, and so is 
Vater, that a baby is only a first-class per- 
plexity in making one’s vacation plans. 

But there was no baby in this case. 

“Let us camp out,” says Gattin. 

“So be it ; let us.” Whom to get for com- 
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pany? Gattin queried among the probables. 
The spouse of one friend was wandering in 
the Yo-Semite valley ; that of another was 
near New Orleans. “If,” etc., “would be 
delighted.” It was the oft-told tale of the 
man who made the feast. All failed as the 
time drew near. But Gattin had put her 
hand to the camp plow and they were sure 
of some kind of a furrow. Vater borrowed 
a tent and put it up in the yard to accustom 
himself to the sight. Some gypsies in town 
were attracted by it, and wanted to purchase. 
But when a man borrows a thing he gen- 
erally likes to use it before he sells it. Vater 
declined to sell. Then Care came and whis- 
pered, “‘ gypsies steal.” Before retiring, Va- 
ter and Gattin went out and secured the 
tent. ‘ Suppose the neighbors should think 
us gypsies!” said G. ‘Mr. Aikin keeps a 
loaded gun!” Suppose! 

They hurried into the house at midnight. 
Gattin asleep heard a cry like “ pull it up.” 
The tent? “Vater, Vater, they are carrying 
off the tent!” 

“Let ’em,” replied Vater, with drowsy 
serenity. ° 

With fear and trembling Gattin looked out 
in the morning, and the borrowed canvas 
they had counted on to cover their kitchen 
gods, the tent they had declined to sell before 
using, was still there. 

Vater spent all his spare time in getting 
advice about camping. 

Advice is the cheapest thing in the mar- 
ket ; often the most variable. It is the only 
thing that has not known a “war price.” 
Everything else takes advantage of a depre- 
ciated currency. ‘ What you want is a wall- 
tent with a fly to it.” “The best thing is a 
wall-tent with a fly to it.” “Ah! what you 
need is a wall—” 

Say no more. All his advisers sang the 
same tune. 

Vater bought a tent. Alas! it was not a 
wall tent ; instead of a fly to it, it had a bro- 
ken center-pole. It was an umbrella-tent. 
He set it up in the yard, too, and sat at the 
door thereof, just to see how Abraham felt. 
It was really patriarchal. The gypsies had 
left town. Peace for Gattin. 

There were, then, Vater, Gattin, Madchen, 
and Diener, the maid of the household. 
Would Diener go? Yes: would be delighted 
to go, one day. The next? No. What 
then? No Diener, no dinners. Gattin used 
a little domestic diplomacy. 

There is sweet pleasure in preparing to en- 
joy a vacation when you have one to spend, 
and the preparations should be prolonged. 





Camping decided on, the place remained to 
be chosen. One fine afternoon the happy 
couple took the boat and rowed down the 
river prospecting. Annisquamriver. They 
rowed and drifted, down under railroad 
bridge, past Wolf-Hill quarry, the summer- 
nested islands, to Weeler’s point. They 
landed. The very spot, if obtainable—a 
beautiful high bluff. A house near by in 
case of need. They walked up to the old 
mansion. Gattin seated herself upon the 
front door-step. Vater, walking around to 
the rear door, knocked. Mrs. Weeler came. 

“Good afternoon! Is Mr. Weeler about ?” 

“ He—he has left us,” was the reply—little 
words enough, pathetic enough as they fell 
there, spoken by lipand eye. Her grief was 
three years old. The errand that seemed 
so important to V. when he.rapped at the 
door, how it shrunk and shrunk until it was 
well-nigh forgotten. There was the open 
window out of which for many a summer 
long the owner had looked down upon the 
river. In many a twilight reverie he had 
built up the old wharf, lined it with merchant 
craft and peopled it with busy crews, loth to 
believe what the day too plainly revealed, 
that Commerce had flitted away to busier 
places. There was the worn sill over which 
the two feet would never pass again, and the 
unmown grass about the house and in the 
field seemed to echo the words, “ He has 
left us.” 

There was the apology to offer and the er- 
rand to do. Vater made himself known. 
The good old lady must see others before 
granting permission to use the land. One 
half the house was vacant and she occupied 
her part only by day. She would send him 
her answer. 

Vater, returning to the front-door sill, 
remarked to Gattin that the man he had 
sought was in Heaven. Gattin asked in 
rather an absent manner if he had been to 
seek him. She had heard nothing the whis- 
pering grass had said, and only knew she had 
sat long in the shadow of an old, old house. 
Well that she had not been brought face to 
face, just then, with its desolation and its 
only tenant. 

They joined hands and went out upon the 
coveted ground. There was not a castle to 
be seen on either side of the giver, but they 
could be readily built in the twilight or under 
the glimmering moon. In the distance lay 
the village of Annisquam, the curling cream 
on the bar, and the blue bay beyond. They 
could hear the rumble of wheels upon the 
bridge and the whir of the old mill grinding 
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grain. One had only to forget himself, allow 
his imagination leave, and he could see 
before him a beautiful city. Broad marshes, 
cut by winding creeks, spread out over the 
river. 

Here and there was a clammer preparing 
to leave the flats to the incoming tide. But 
our seekers could not give themselves up to 
the charming landscape. Properly, their eyes 
must only take in business details. 

On the crown of the hill was just room 
enough for the tents. The path descended 
abruptly on one side to a love of a clamshell 
beach; on the other the land rolled easily to 
Mill river. By the shore was a cool clam- 
house for a refrigerator, and, above all, near 
by was a convenient garden. Vater’s heart 
leaped when he sawit. And currant-bushes, 
too, full of promising fruit, which made Gat- 
tin’s mouth water. Of all things a vegetable 
garden nearacamp is desirable—especially, 
a garden that somebody else has planted ; 
that another has stoned the boys out of and 
“‘shoo’d” the chickens from: such a gar- 
den, if the owner had any pride in it, if the 
vegetables are well-grown, the nights not 
too dark, nor the walls too high, is of great 
advantage toa camp. Nothing can equal it 
but a tolerably crowded spring-chicken coop. 
But the choice rarely occurs. 

These striking advantages noted, our cou- 
ple betook themselves to their boat. Vater 
lay back in the stern-seat, and surrendered 
himself to the magic of the moment—to the 
feeling that naturally comes over a man thus 
seated, when the partner of his sorrows is a 
good hand at the oars. 

Word came in a day or two that the de- 
sired spot was theirs. The lists of needed ar- 
ticles had been long growing. Gattin, in the 
midst of some triumphal march upon the 
piano, would think of some edible, and out 
came her list. Vater, toiling up a column of 
figures, would suddenly be reminded of a 
good thing to have in camp, and Ais list grew. 
As these lists were afterward lent and lost 
they are likely to become classic. 

Behold, the day of starting arrives. They 
sever one by one the ties that bind them to 
Society ; the ice-man is requested to omit 
himself for a season ; the milkman ditto. 

The main body of equipments moves to 
the appointed place by land, leaving the hu- 
man wing and a few eatable, drinkable, and 
breakable articles to find the way by water. 
Diener’s heart is not quite at ease as the 
loading goes on. 

Their little boat, the Jdler, received 
all without a murmur, though there was 





hardly room enough to wink in. It seemed 
like a veritable voyage of life. Gattin took 
the skipper’s place at the rudder; Vater and 
Helper took the oars ; Diener grew helpless 
and homesick ; Madchen, in the bow, trailed 
a stick over the side, contented as only 
childhood can be. From the first moment 
it had been predicted that something would 
be forgotten, and the only wonder was what 
it would be. So it proved. The catalogue 
of necessities, after all, was incomplete. 
“There,” said Madchen, just as the boat in 
running under the bridge required all atten- 
tion, ‘there, mamma, I’ve forgotten”’—the 
boatful trembled with anxiety ; even the tea- 
pot looked apprehensive—“my hair ribbons.” 
Vater wiped his forehead over the perplexity 
and promised her a chignon of seaweed in- 
stead, securing from Gattin a smile of assur- 
ance that he was equal to any emergency. 

The sail’ held but an apronful of wind, 
but they set it. Immediately the wind was 
gone. Then it was taken in and the wind 
returned. I wish I knew if Maury in his 
“Winds and Currents” has any theory to 
account for the fact that the wind usually 
acts in this way when a woman has the 
helm. 

Soon the white tent, which Vater and 
Helper had pitched the day before, hove in 
sight, already looking invitingly homelike. 

They landed. There is something strik- 
ingly suggestive in landing froma boat. You 
think of the landing of Columbus, the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and you think sud- 
denly of yourself if you happen to make a 
misstep into the water. The pictures of 
1492 and 1620 vanish, and the a.p. changes 
to the present unlucky minute. 

There was the ground to become acquaint- 
ed with, tea to make, another tent to put 
up, and the kitchen gods, that had been torn 
up by the roots, to transplant—a new duty for 
Diener. Darkness came slowly, Mrs. Wee- 
ler, kind soul, came to leave the key of her 
house, that they might retreat therein if 
necessary. Madchen and Diener quartered 
in the small tent ; Vater and Gattin in the 
larger. 

The first night in camp. The wind came 
and shook the tent, and the wooden frame- 
work cried and creaked dismally. No sleep. 
I think Vater felt something beside the 
novelty of the thing. That a native of this 
great country, with the key of a comfortable 
domicile in his pocket, could not sleep in 
his own tent, was an unforeseen difficulty. 
A dog began to bark. Vater went outside, 
threw a billet of wood at random, and the 
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barker suddenly seemed to recall a prior en- 
gagement. ‘There is a deal of moral suasion 
in a well-directed billet of wood, I find. But 
the wind would blow—'tis the wind’s only 
failing. It seemed to have no other work in 
the world but to puff away at their unlucky 
canvas. 

At midnight there was a rustling at the 
‘door of the tent: an object was pushing in. 
“'Tis the dog; get out, get out, sir!” cried 
Gattin. No, it was Madchen, from the other 
tent, for water. The dear child cried over 
such a reception; papa and mamma, too, 
almost. A restless nap or two, and then the 
day dawned rainy. A rainy day in camp to 
begin with. 

All gathered in the great tent. Fire was 
not to be thought of. Breakfast. They be- 
gan with milk—Weeler’s Point overflows 
with milk, eggs, and butter—and ended with 
crackers ; but beginning and end came very 
near together. Rain outside, none in. 
Vater lay on the lounge reading Lamb. 
The table was set again. They named the 
meal “ dinner,” but it was scarcely more than 
a twin-breakfast. There were some lovely 
Bermuda onions sliced. It—the meal and 
the whole scene—was almost as good as Rod- 
inson Crusoe. Tears of joy and thankful- 
ness were wept by Diener while preparing 
the meal, which made it the more Crusoe- 
full. Onions are nothing if not pathetic. 
At this time they led the forlorn hope. 

The couple took to cards. It may do for 
a Mrs. Battle, Elia, with “a clear fire and a 
clean hearth,” to exact “‘the rigor of the 
game,” but under canvas, with the summer 
rain beating a tuneless tattoo in vacation- 
tune ! 

The afternoon brightened, and the only 
rain for the fortnight was over. The tent 
was dry within as a house-floor. 

Now began the delicious abandon of camp 
life. A misplaced whisker caused no regret, 
an unlaced boot no remark, troops of com- 
pany no alarm. If visitors came, the camp- 
ers went on with their plans, and the comers 
took possession of all. The days opened 
with sunshine on marsh and field and river 
and the sand-hills of Coffin’s beach, and 
every evening came too soon with its gor- 
geous sunsets, its slowly-creeping twilight, 
and the tying down of the tent at nine 
o'clock, while in the north-west one lone 
line of daylight lingered as though resolved 
not to forsake the scene. 

On the second day began the stream of 
ever-welcome visitors. “ Delightful place,” 
was the coldest encomium. As the comers 





were mostly women, the warmest may be 
imagined. Many a listening clam might 
have heard his death-warrant in the ring of 
happy voices—had he thought a little. Oh! 
the luxury of that first breezy in-and-out-door 
company-day! Grandma, to whom the 
scene and surroundings were new, though 
the faces were familiar, knitting near the 
door of the tent; children wild to fish from 
the rocks, quickly making bankrupt uncle’s 
stock of lines, hooks, poles, and patience ; 
dories and sailboats flying by upon the river, 
and the clammers within word-shot hurriedly 
awaking the clams to their destiny—clam 
chowder! The /dler felt the need of a 
change of name. Day sooner ended than 
forgotten. 

Had Vater kept a diary, the awning would 
have been the hero of it. ’Twas no sooner 
raised than it came down. It was the only 
skeleton in the camp cupboard. Every wind 
under heaven came to have a tug and a fling 
at it. Not only ’Squam breezes, but every 
lubberly vagabond of a wind from the neigh- 
boring bay, hearing of the fun, fell upon it, 
as though it were a house built upon the 
sands. Hands that had reefed top-sails in 
every known sea—hands that had ,pbroken 
camp in.many a long campaign, tried to se- 
cure it, but in vain. Sisyphus would not have 
undertaken to keep that awning on duty, 
to have been released from his nightmare of 
a stone. One fine day a party came with 
their peace-offerings of pudding and beans. 
Under the awning, eating and chatting, sat 
the diners, when down came “ that awning,” 
and all were in one laughing burial blent. 
The most lonesome time of all was after 
company-day, when wagons and boats had 
departed, and the campers were left to the 
slowly-fading daylight and the day’s recol- 
lections. 

Earth, sky, sea, river, cloud, and shine, and 
every moving thing, seemed grouping to 
make pictures for their delighted eyes and 
the galleries of memory. Upon two or three 
warm days, more than fifty head of cattle 
from the farm over the river, cropping the 
sea-grass now and then, came down at will 
to the beach for cool air. Some stood and 
others laid down, singly or in groups, chew- 
ing the cud—a happy gift. 

When the tide turned, the camp-folk won- 
dered if the herd knew the secret of it—how 
it might, like a stealthy foe, crawl up the 
creeks, cut off and drown them all. They 
watched the silky flow of the sea, and the 
indifference of the cattle, and feared. But, 
when the tide had come just so far, they 
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turned, one and then another, and filed in a 
line homeward. Three or four lying down, 
more indolent or conservative creatures, did 
not apparently notice the movement, but 
finally each arose, gave a thorough stretch 
and yawn, and followed the retreating column. 
Then, with a magic all its own, the mind 
threw open the pages of Gray’s Elegy at 


** The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea,” 


and drifted dreamily away and away upon 
the sea of its immortal melody. 

A few minutes’ pull, a short walk, and in 
the woods of Mill Cove they could sit down 
under the branches of a “forest primeval.” 
All that a summer day could do in the way 
of sweetness and song was done seemingly 
to make every visit there delightful as dream- 
ing. 

As has been said, the river was barren of 
castles, naturally. Of all Vater builded, 
when in the mood, upon the banks thereof, 
not a ruin remains; just where he decreed 
the lordliest, an old clammer declared was 
a great place for eels and lobsters. 

When wearied with these labors, he took 
the Jdler, and rowed across to Coffin’s 
beach. Here, with a wooden pen, he traced 
many a%ong upon the sand, where the sea 
has written a thousand anthems of storm and 
wreck, one upon the other, as though the 
beach were an old gray palimpsest. 

On one of these occasions Vater pulled 
the boat ashore. The land lifted away to 
the left, and cloud-realms loomed above it 
with imperial splendor. The beach was 
temptingly hard, curving away a mile or 
more to the “Loaf.” With a bit of drift- 
wood he commenced the following rhyme: 





A REVERIE. 


I gather kingdoms as a king 

Who hath a queen to second him, 
Or signal lighted battle lines— 

An admiral, sea-girt and grim ; 


But Fancy fails me at the best, 
My scepter dwindles to an oar, 

My ships become the clouds they were, 
Embargoed off the sunset shore. 


Let Fancy play me as she will— 
Make fair or render incomplete, 
As this was something of a flight for Vater’s 
muse, he wished to end it by a couple of 
lines as lofty. 
Those that suggested themselves were, 
The light upon my hearth allures, 
And love awaits me, welcome sweet. 
But he thought a walk along the beach 
might supply something better, and, leaving 





the stanza at “incomplete,” he went towards 
sunset. Returning some time after, what 
was his surprise and horror to see the stanza 
finished by some interloper in this wise :— 
** Give me a lobster-trap to tend, 
And clams enough to slay and eat.” 


Vater’s only comment was to take the 
Idler and row swiftly campward. 

One of the fascinations of the life was 
clamming. 

More than once, Vater, lying under the 
awning, fondly turned his eye to the place 
where Madchen, looking like a kingfisher, 
down near the water alone, was turning out 
the clams, dead and living, in every era of 
clam-hood, from infancy to very old age. 
Clamming, Vater is convinced, needs only 
to be known to become a leading summer 
amusement at the sea-shore. Beside it cro- 
quet has no claim to notice, and the most 
devoted admirer of the latter, with a chosen 
partner, would renounce the mallet in a mo- 
ment, after drawing the first clam out of his 
sandy nest. A stupid fellow, as the world 
goes, is the clam, a salt-water non-resistant. 

(This last paragraph and the coming one 
are not written for those upon the sea-shore 
who have been born and brought up with the 
clam ; it need not be read either by those 
enthusiastic gentlemen from Missouri who 
camped at “ Presson Farm” last summer, and 
who, after breaking their only weapon, pur- 
sued their prey with bare hands.) The tide 
gone, the clam is found by his breathing- 
place in the mud or sand—a hole more or 
less defined. One digs, following down the 
hole. He cannot avoid his destiny, and his 
sole protest is a stream of water thrown up, 
which only betrays his whereabouts to his 
heartless pursuer. There is a chance for the 
fox, there is hope for the hare, but the clam 
has no armor against fate, no weapon that 
even little Madchen fears. As John L. 
says, ‘‘ Death lays his clammy hand on kings, 
and eke his kingly hand on clams.” This 
amusement, however, is not to be commend- 
ed to any one who has not a responsible spi- 
nal column. One who cannot have every 
confidence in that should avoid the clam— 
externally. 

A boat is a joy forever, unless she is leaky— 
in which case the joy is not so long-lived. 
(I have known one to feel very rich on ac- 
count of owning a boat, and not much of a 
boat either.) If one feels exhausted after 
in-door labor, a boat is always ready if the 
borrower has returned it; you can depend 
upon your pull, unless she is sunk or aground, 
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or unless the boys have stolen her, which 
seldom happens more than nine times in ten. 
To own a boat is next door to being a pawn- 
broker—one may do so much loaning. “If 
I were President,” says Vater, “and knew a 
man who had a temper and a boat and could 
keep both, I would make him keeper of 
‘Squam Light for life.” There is some com- 
pensation: boats never have the horse-ail, 
nor spavin, nor the blind staggers ; but, for 
all, an old boat isa pitiful thing. Even after 
her seaworthiness is a thing of the past, she 
passes from owner to owner, and each will 
discover some promise in her,—some sign of 
the breath of life. And so one nails and 
calks, tars and pitches, and finally launches 
her only to find her memory grown so poor 
that she has forgotten how to swim. Then 
the owner “puts her away.” The next pos- 
sessor hath the same hope as the former. 
She is tarred and calked and nailed and 
launched again, and the owner sees how sad 
a sight is a boat without a memory. We 
are a nautical people and boast of our nur- 
series for seamen, but we have no asylum for 
superannuated dories. A digression, a deci- 
ded digression. 

To return. Boating was their daily de- 
light. Up the river on the tide, or down it 
to the bar at the harbor-mouth, for a sunset 
view, when the great Artist had painted upon 
the far-off curtain of their camp miraculous 
pictures that faded, faded, faded, as they look- 
ed and the summer night drew on. Then, 
if the tide had turned, they would fall in with 
it, sometimes in a silence so deep one could 
almost hear a bubble swim, and, floating thus, 
the white tent peered out of the deepening 
dark too soon. 

They depended not wholly for their boat- 
ing upon their little Jd/er, however. 
Friend Craig and lady from their summer 
nest on “ Biskie” Island would come run- 
ning down in their witch of a /Judia, touch at 
the beach, take the campers aboard, and then 
for a breezy stretch to the bay, until the la- 
dies said “put about.” Or, he came alone 
for Vater, which meant the same sail over, 
a beaching of the boat, and a plunge into the 
clear gurgling water of some sandy basin. 
It was a pleasure only to look upon her 
owner's love for his boat and boating. If 
the wind failed, he seemed'to feel it was the 
fault of the craft, and if the breeze surprised 
her so that she dipped her lee-rail a moment, 
how his laugh would ring over the river ! 

Sometimes, of a morning, Vater would walk 
around the shore at high-water mark. For 
every bit of drift-wood he imagined a brief 
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history, or some little episode in its career. 
That little chip, what woodman in what far- 
away forest felled the tree? That bit of a 
boat’s rail, that broken thwart of a dory, had 
the hand of a drowning man clung to either ? 
He gathered them all, with their fancied epi- 
sodes, their adopted histories, as one gathers 
a handful of wild-flowers that are fragrant 
only with memories of the woods that grew 
them. They all ended in smoke, but first 
they boiled the tea-kettle beautifully. 

When Sunday came, Vater felt a preach- 
ing mood upon him. The churches were far 
away in different directions, and of many 
faiths. Their bells, as of one mind, tolled 
faintly over land and water upon the morn- 
ing air. Gattin was reading, Madchen was 
on the shore keeping Sunday-school, with 
rocks and shells for scholars. Vater took 
a turn also on the shore, apart. His mood 
mastered him. He selected a pulpit,—a rock 
in the shade of a larger one. It had no 
cushion, he noticed early. He thought he 
would not like to become the settled incum- 
bent where the pulpit-seat was so unyielding. 
The audience was thin. A crow in the 
distance personated the sexton. The choir 
consisted of a bird or two, who sang as 
sweetly as though their salary of crumbs had 
been doubled lately. The trill was perfec- 
tion—for a country choir. There was no 
late-comer, no crying baby, no creaking 
boots. There was no fear of offending the 
heaviest man in the society. The ceiling 
was not frescoed : the Builder had said, “ Let 
it be blue,” and it was blue. The beginner 
liked the church, and the beginning of his 
ministry. But the text. There were texts 
everywhere. Looking down, his eye fell 
upon the sole of an old shoe ; he took it for 
his text, and began: “Sole, thank God for 
this day. Where the feet are that cast thee 
off, He only knows. Perchance they are 
wandering yet, or, it may be, they rest for- 
ever. How often thou hast gone astray, how 
often thou hast found the way thorny and 
crooked, who can tell? Much thou hast 
borne : much has been required of thee.” 

It was a sermon with a single merit— 
brevity ; and while the preacher himself grew 
drowsy, in his ear a voice scemed to echo 
the varying words with a deeper meaning, in 
a more solemn undertone: “Soul, thank 
God for to-day. When thou wilt leave the 
mortal feet, Heaven only knows. They 
may wander long, or shortly rest forever. 
Soul, how often hast thou gone astray, how 
greatly thou hast failed in duty to thy broth- 
er soul, how often thou hast found the way 
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he followed it in its northern flight, and he 
heard—“ The clams are done.” 

Never had fancy such a sudden recall! It | bow 
was Diener’s voice from the camp. He 
looked thither, and there fluttered the signal, 
Vater returned to the camp and 
there was bonny Rockwood, the publisher, | at home. 
—who had walked three miles from town,— 
peppering, sa/ting, and preparing to swallow 
a clam the size of a saucer, as if it were an 


mon, but he received the benediction—“ the 


stony and crooked, God only knows. Much | Lord be with you.” Not a 
hath been given: much will be required of | soon, however. 
thee.”—“ Amen,” uttered the preacher. 


the breakables all broken. 
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MY LIFE. 


Wuat is my life? It is to honor most 
The noble purpose and the single mind, 
The upright manhood which, disdaining wrong, 
Lives purely, justly, as its God designed ; 
Which sees beyond results the law of right, 
The higher law, which meaner souls deny ! 
It is to bow before such shrines as these, 
Yet live a lie. 
It is to hate all subtlety and cant, 
Half-spoken words, uttered to lead astray,— 
The sinuous turnings of a petty mind, 
The prosperous slips from honor’s open way ; 
To walk with self-appointed calm the path 
Whose cruel straitness blinds the hopeless eye ; 
To bow before the stringent social rule, 
And live a lie. 


It is to wrench forever at my chains, 

Then trembling stand, fearing the links may part ; 
To shrink from favors, and yet all receive ; 

To mask with Judas’ smiles an alien heart ; 
To hate the present with its weary days, 

Yet in the future naught but gloom descry ; 
To crus my spirit and to starve my heart, 

And live a lie. 


To see the years like waves come sweeping on, 
To fall unheeded on the barren beach ; 

To know my clenching hands grasp only sand,— 
The empty shells and stones within my reach ; 

To battle fiercely in the breakers’ foam, 
To sink despairing in the depths and die, 

And then, at last, to stand before my God 

Clothed with this lie. 





He If either of the sea-gulls balancing above 
descended from the pulpit with that voice in | ’Squam river on the 22d of July kept a 
his ears, and wandered along the wavering 
Suddenly he came upon the wing | 
It was wet, and black, and 


diary, he would have noted a little boat mak- 
ing its way townward with a favoring tide. 
| It contained Vater and company. 
a broken wing. His fancy went | tan enough on their faces to make the fortune 
back to the time when those sea-wet feathers | of a black-and-tan terrier. 
were but down, when a mother’s wings over- 


spread the nest under warm skies, among 
With the wing grown stronger, | slowly, almost sadly. Madchen, true to the 


tenor of childhood, had drowsily dropped her 
lath oar overboard and was coiled up in the 
asleep. Gattin, who never had steered 
so carelessly, assumed an attitude worthy of 
Rachel or Niobe, and Diener, in fancy, was 
already joyously scouring the tanned tinware 
And Vater those days of contin- 
ued sunshine had dyed so deeply that his best 
friend could recall him only by degrees when 
he resumed his daily duties in the inevitable 
He had missed the ser- | money-mill. Blessings on the Corporations 
that are beginning to be human ! 


The drinkables 
were all drunk; the eatables all eaten ; and 
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The Bane of the Republic. 

THERE can be no doubt that the prolific source of 
all our notable political corruptions is office-seeking. 
Almost never does a political office come to a man in 
this country unsought ; and the exceptions are very 
rarely creditable to political purity. When men are 
sought for, and adopted as candidates for office, it is, 
ninety-nine times in every hundred, because they are 
available for the objects of a party. Thus it is that 
selfish or party interest, and not the public good,. 
becomes the ruling motive in all political preferment : 
and the results are the legitimate fruit of the motive. 
Out of this motive spring all the intrigues, bargains, 
sales of influence and patronage, briberies, corruptions 
and crookednesses that make our politics a reproach 
and our institutions a byword among the nations. We 
are in the habit of calling our government popular, 
and of fancying that we have a good deal to do in the 
management of our own affairs; but we would like to 
ask those who may chance to read this article how 
much, beyond the casting of their votes, they have 
ever had to do with the government of the nation. 
Have they ever done more than to vote for those 
who have managed to get themselves selected as 
candidates for office, or those who, for party reasons, 
determined exclusively by party leaders—themselves 
seekers for power or plunder—have been selected by 
others? It is all a ** Ring,” and has been for years; 
and we, the people, are called upon to indorse and 
sustain it. 

To indorse and sustain the various political rings 
is the whole extent, practically, of the political privi- 
leges of the people of the United States. The fact 
is abominable and shameful, but it is a fact ** which 
nobody can deny.” It humiliates one to make the 
confession, but it is true that very rarely is any man 
nominated for a high office who is so much above 
reproach and so manifestly the choice of the people 
that his sworn supporters do not feel compelled to 
sustain him by lies and romances and all sorts of hum- 
buggery. The people are treated like children. 
Songs are made for them to sing. Their eyes are 
dazzled with banners and processions, and every 
possible effort is made to induce them to believe that 
the candidate is precisely what he is not and never 
was—the candidate of the people. Our candidates 
are all the candidates of the politicians, and never 
those of the people. Our choice is a choice between 
evils, and to this we are forced. Second and third- 
rate men, dangerous men, men devoured by the greed 
for power and place, men without experience in 
statesmanship, men who have made their private 
pledges of consideration for services promised, men 
who have selected themselves, or who have been 
selected entirely because they can be used, are placed 
before us for our suffrages, and we are compelled to 
a choice between them. Thus, year after year, doing 
the best we seem to be able to do, we are used in the 
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interest of men and cliques who have no interest to 
serve but their own. 

And all this in the face of the patent truth that an 
office-seeker is, by the very vice of his nature, charac- 
ter, and position, the man who ought to be avoided 
and never indorsed or favored. There is something 
in the greed itself, and more in the immodesty of its 
declaration in any form, which make him the legiti- 
mate object of distrust and popular contempt. 
Office-seeking is not the calling of a gentleman. No 
man with self-respect and the modesty that accom- 
panies real excellence of character and genuine sensi 
bility can possibly place himself in the position of an 
office-seeker, and enter upon the intrigues with low- 
minded and mercenary men, which are necessary to 
the securing of his object. Itisa debasing, belittling, 
ungentlemanly business. It takes from him any claim 
to popular respect which a life of worthy labor may 
have won, and brands him as a man of vulgar instincts 
and weak character. We marvel at the corruptions 
of politics, but why should we marvel? It is the 
office-seekers who are in office. It is the men who 
have sold their manhood for power that we have 
assisted to place there, obeying the commands or 
yielding to the wishes of our political leaders. It is 
notorious that our best men are not in politics, 
and cannot be induced to enter the field, and that our 
political rewards and honors are bestowed upon those 
who are base enough to ask for them. 

A few of the great men of the nation have, during 
the last thirty years, yielded to that which was 
meanest in them, and become seekers for the august 
office of the presidency. Now to wish for a high 
place of power and usefulness is a worthy ambition, 
especially when it is associated with those gifis and 
that culture which accord with its dignitics and 
render one fit for its duties; but to ask for it, and 
intrigue for it, and shape the policy of a life for it, 
is the lowest depth to which voluntary degradation 
can go. These men, every one of them, have come 
out from the fruitless chase with garments draggled, 
and reputation damaged, and the lesson of a great 
life—lived faithfully out upon its own plane—forever 
spoiled. IIlow much more purely would the names 
of Webster, and Clay, and Cass shine to-day had 
they never sought for the highest place of power ; and 
how insane are those great men now living who 
insist on repeating their mistakes! It would be 
ungracious to write the names of these, and it is a 
sad reflection that it is not necessary. They rise as 
quickly to him who reads as to him who writes. The 
great, proud names are dragged from their heights, 
and made the footballs of the political arena. The 
lofty heads are bowed, and the pure vestments are 
stained. Never again, while time lasts, can they 
stand where they have stood. They have made 
voluntary exposure of their weakness, and dropped 
into fatal depths of popular contempt. Now, when 
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we remember that we are ruled mainly by men who 
differ from these only in the fact that they are smaller, 
and have not fallen so far because they had not so 
far to fall, we can realize something of the degrada- 
tion which we have ourselves received in placing them 
in power. 

What is our remedy? We confess that we are well- 
nigh hopeless in the matter. Bread and butter are 
vigilant. Politics to the politician is bread and but- 
ter, and we are all so busy in winning our own that we 
do not take the time to watch and thwart his intrigues. 
The only remedy thus far resorted to—and that has 
eiways been temporary—is a great uprising against 

‘korruption and wrong. We have seen something of 
‘it in the popular protest against the thieves of the 
New York Ring. What we need more than anything 
else, perhaps, is a thoroughly virtuous and indepen- 
dent press. We believe it impossible to work effec- 
tually except through party organizations, but such 
should be the intelligence, virtue, and vigilance of the 
press and the people that party leaders shall be care- 
ful to execute the party will. We need nothing to 
make our government the best of all governments 
except to take it out of the hands of self-seeking and 
office-seeking politicians, and to place in power those 
whom the people regard as their best men. Until this 
can be done, place will bring personal honor to no 
man, and our republicanism will be as contemptible 
among the nations as it is unworthy in itself. 


The Matter of Size. 

IF a greyhound were as large as an elephant, and 
had the power and stride that would correspond with 
his size, he would kill ltimself in running a mile. 
The material of his frame would not stand the strain. 
The draught-horse is never a race-horse. Beyond a 
certain weight, the loss of the power of fleetness be- 
gins. Nature puts her materials into the best forms 
for securing her objects. The swallow is swifter than 
theswan, Ship-builders have found, to their sorrowful 
and disastrous cost, that above a certain size a ship is 
Taking into consideration the material of 
which ships are made, the modes of handling them, 
and the needs of commerce, two ships, possessing the 
aggregate capacity of the Great Eastern, are worth 
twice as much as she. The statement will doubtless 
be good for all time. There is a limit, fixed by na- 
ture, in this matter of size, on ull the instrumentalities 
of human commerce of every sort, beyond which re- 
sults are unsatisfactory. There will never be a rail- 
road with a twenty-five-feet gauge ; there will never 
be another Great Eastern; and there will never be 
another Boston Jubilee, of the magnitude of that 
which closed its performances on the fourth of July. 

The great gathering of musicians which Mr. Gil- 
more’s enterprise secured was without a precedent in 
the world. We doubt whether any man but Gilmore 
could have done what he did. We doubt whether it 
could have been done in any city but Boston. The 
undertaking was gigantic, and it was carried through 


profitless. 





with marvelous efficiency. The monster experiment 
was not a failure in any respect except in the fact that 
its effects did not at all correspond with its size. It 
demonstrated the fact that beyond a certain point of 
magnitude and numbers neither choruses nor orches- 
tras can increase their power of musical expression and 
impression. 
would have been better handled, and would have pr: 
duced a larger and finer musical impression, thar 
twenty thousand in the Coliseum. We are glad the 
experiment has been tried, and that it is proved that 
every city can have just as good music in its own halls 
and churches as can be had by gathering together the 
picked men and women of all the cities of the world. 
Yet it was a splendid experiment to try, and none but 
jealous niggards will fail to award to those who have 
tried it the great honor that belongs to them. 


Modern Preaching. 

WE cannot more forcibly illustrate the difference 
between ancient and modern preaching than by ima- 
gining the translation of a preacher of fifty years ago 
to a modern pulpit. The dry and formal essays, the 
long homilies, the dogmatism and controversy that 
then formed the staple of public religious teaching, 
would be to-day altogether unsatisfactory in the hear- 
ing, and unfruitful in the result. Experience has 
proved that Christians are more rarely made by argu- 
ments addressed to the reason than by motives ad- 
dressed to the heart. The reliable and satisfactory 
evidences of Christianity are found less in the sacred 
records than in its transformations of character and its 
inspirations of life. 
and Renans were at work endeavoring to undermine 
the historical basis of the Christian scheme, their ef- 
forts would prove nugatory when met by the practical 
results of that scheme in reforming character, in sub- 
stituting benevolence for selfishness as the dominant 


Though a thousand Strausses 


motive in human commerce, in sustaining the heart in 
trial, in comforting it in sickness, and supporting it in 
dissolution. With the results of Christianity before 
him and in him, the Christian may confidently say to 
all his enemies: ‘If a lie can do all this, then a lie is 
better than all your truth, for your truth does not 
pretend to do it ; and if our lie is better in every pos- 
sible legitimate result than your truth, then your 
truth is proved to be a lie, and our lie is the truth.” 
The argument is not only fair but it is unanswer- 
able, and saves a world of trouble. Of all ‘short 
methods” with infidelity, this is the shortest. It is 
like the argument of design in proving the existence 
of an intelligent first cause. The man who ignores 
or denies it, is either incapable of reason or viciously 
perverse. 

So the modern preacher preaches more and argu: 
less. Ile declares, promulgates, explains, advises, ¢x- 
horts, appeals, Instead of 
regarding Christianity solely as a scheme of belief and 
faith, and thus becoming the narrow expounder of a 
creed, he broadens into a critic and cultivator of hu- 


Ile does more than this. 
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man motive and character. We do not assert that 
modern preaching is entirely released from its old 
narrowness. There are still too many who heat over 
the old broth, and ladle it out in the old way which 
they learned in the seminary. This ‘‘ preaching of 
Jesus Christ ” is still to multitudes the preaching of a 
scheme of religion, the explanation of a plan, the pro- 
mulgation of dogmata. But these men, except in the 
most ignorant and unprogressive communities, preach 
to empty walls, or contemptuous audiences. The 
man who preaches Christ the most effectively and ac- 
ceptably, in these days, is he who tries all motive and 
character and life by the divine standard, who applies 
the divine life to the every-day life of the world, and 
whose grand endeavor is not so much to save men as to 
make them worth saving. He denounces wrong in 
public and private life; he exposes and reproves the 
sins of society; he applies and urges the motives to 
purity, sobriety, honesty, charity, and good neighbor- 
hood; he shows men to themselves, and then shows 
them the mode by which they may correct themselves. 
In all this he meets with wonderful acceptance, and, 
most frequently, in direct proportion to his faithful- 
ness. This, after all, is the kind of talk men are wil- 
ling to hear, even if it condemns them. All truth re- 
lating to the faults of character and life, if presented 
in a Christian spirit, by a man who assumes nothing 
for himself, and who never loses sight of his own 
weakness and his brotherhood with the erring masses 
whom he addresses, is received gladly. 

The world has come to the comprehension of the 
fact that, after all. that may be said of dogmatic 
Christianity, character is the final result at which its 
author aimed. The aim and end of Christianity is to 
make men better, and in making them better to se- 
cure their safety and happiness in this world and the 
world to come. The Christianity which narrows the 
sympathies of a man, and binds him to his sect, which 
makes the Christian name of smaller significance to 
him than the name of his party, which thinks more of 
soundness of belief than soundness of character, is the 
meanest kind of Christianity, and belongs to the old 
and outgrown time. It savors of schools and books 
and tradition. The human element in it predomi- 
nates over the divine. The typical modern preacher 
mingles with men. He goes into the world of busi- 
ness—into its cares, its trials, its great temptations, its 
overreachings, its dangers and disasters—and learns the 
character and needs of the men he meets there. He 





The great mistake of the modern preacher is in not 
keeping up with the secular thought of his time. It 
is quite as essential to the preacher to know what men 
are thinking about as what they are doing. Compar- 
atively few preachers are at home in the current pro- 
gress of science, and too many of them look coldly 
upon it, as upon something necessarily inimical to the 
system of religion to which they have committed their 
lives. They apparently forget that their indifference 
or opposition wins only contempt for themselves and 
theirscheme. There are few laymen so devoid of com 
mon sense as to be unable to see that any schemc 
which is afraid of scientific truth—nay, any scheme 
which does not gladly welcome every new realm won 
to the grand domain of human knowledge—is un- 
worthy of confidence. An unreasoning loyalty to old 
interpretations of revealed truth is a weakness of the 
pulpit that becomes practically a reproach to Chris- 
tianity itself. If the God of nature undeniably dis- 
putes the God of revelation, as the preacher interprets 
him, let him give up his interpretation gladly, and 
receive the correction as from the mouth of God 
himself. It is only in this way that he oan maintain 
his hold upon his age, and win honor to the religion he 
tries to serve. All truth is divine, and the mode of 
utterance makes it neither more so nor less. A map 
who denies a truth spoken to him by the God of na- 
ture is as truly and culpably an infidel as if he were to 
deny a plainly spoken truth of the Bible. 





Prizes for Suicide. 

WE have all heard of the testimony of the Boston 
physicians against the system of forcing pursued by 
the public schools of that city,—of its tendency to 
produce nervous diseases, and even, in some instances, 
insanity itself. The testimony i. so strong and pos- 
itive, and so unanimous, that it must be accepted 
as true. Some weeks ago, at the commencement 
anniversary of a college, not in Boston or New Eng- 


| land, a long row of young men was called up to 


| 


sits in the humble dwelling of the laborer, and reads 


the wants of the humanity he finds there. In work- 
shops, in social assemblies, in schools, among men, 
women, and children, wherever they live, or meet for 
labor or for pleasure, his presence is familiar. Hu- 
man life is the book he reads preparatory to his pul- 
pit labors, and without the faithful reading of this 
book he has no fitting preparation for his task. No 


matter how much a preacher knows of the divine life, | 


if he has not an equal knowledge of the human, his 
message will be a barren one. 


receive the prizes awarded to various forms of acquisi- 
tion and scholarship. It was pleasant to see their 
shining faces, and to witness their triumph; but the 
pleasure was spoiled by the patent fact that their vic- 
tories had been won at the expense of physical vital- 
ity. Physically, there was not a well-developed man 
among them ; and many of them were as thin as if 
they had just arisen from a bed of sickness. After 
they had left the stage, a whole class was called on, 
to receive their diplomas. The improvement in the 
average physique was so great that there was a uni 
versal recognition of the fact by the audience ; and 
whispered comments upon it went around the assem- 
bly. The poorer scholars were undeniably the larger 
and healthier men. The victors had won a medal, 
and lost that which is of more value than the aggre- 
gate of all the gold medals ever struck. 

There is one lesson which teachers, of all men 
living, are the slowest to learn, viz., that scholarship 


| is not power, and that the ability to acquire is not the 
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ability to do. The rewards of excellence in schools 
and colleges are, as a rule, meted out to those who 
have demonstrated their capacity for acquiring and 
cramming. The practical world has ceased to expect 
much of its valedictorians and its prize-medal bearers. 
Those whose growth of power is slow, and whose 
vitality has been unimpaired by excessive study during 
the years of physical development, are the men who 
do, and who always have done, the work of the world. 
Thousands of educated men go through life with 
feeble health, and power impaired, and limited useful- 
ness, in direct consequence of their early triumphs, 
or, rather, of the sacrifices by which those triumphs 
were won. 

We cannot but believe that prizes do more harm 
than good, and that it would be a blessing to the 
nation if they could be abolished in every school and 
college in the country. They are won invariably by 
those who need rather to be restrained than stimu- 
lated, and are rarely contended for by those whose slug- 
gish natures alone require an extraordinary motive 
to exertion and industry. Their award is based upon 
the narrowest grounds. Their tendency is to convey 
a false idea of manly excellence, and to discourage 
the development of the stronger and healthier forms 
of physical and mental life. The young man who 
goes to the work of his life with a firm and healthy 
frame, a pure heart, and the ability to use such knowl- 
edge as he possesses, is worth to himself, his friends, 
and the world, a thousand times more than the ema- 
ciated scholar whose stomach is the abode of dyspepsia 
and whose brain is a lumber-house of unused learning. 
If we have any prizes to give, let us give them to 
those young men of delicate organizations and the 
power of easy acquisition who restrain their ambition 
to excel in scholarshin, and build up for themselves a 
body fit to give their minds a comfortable dwelling- 
place and forcible and facile service. These would 
be prizes worth securing, and they would point to the 
highest form of manhood as their aim and end. 

The tendency in all these educational matters is to 
extremes. It is quite as much so in England as here. 
We have no sympathy with the aim which is fostered 
in some institutions of making athletes of the students. 
Base-ball matches, and rowing matches, and acrobatic 
feats are well enough for those who have no brains to 


| young men, 


cultivate, or who are not engaged in educating and 
storing them ; but they are not the things for studious 
The awful strain that they inflict upon 
the body draws all the nervous energy to the support 


| of the muscular system, and kills the ability to study. 





More than all, they wound the vitality of every man 
who engages in them. We once heard an English 
clergyman say that every noted athlete of his (the 
clergyman’s) class in the university was either dead or 
worse. Moderate play every day in the open air, 
limited hours of study in the day-time, pleasant social 
intercourse, unlimited sleep, good food, the education 
of power by its use in writing, speaking, and debating 
—these are what make men of symmetry, health, and 
usefulness. The forcing process, in whatever way 
applied, and to whatever set of powers, is a dangerous 
process. We make a great stir over the flogging ofa 
refractory boy by a teacher. Whole communities are 
sometimes convulsed by what is regarded as a case of 
physical cruelty in a school, but the truth is that the 
ferule and the rawhide are the mildest instruments of 
cruelty in the hands of more teachers than can be 
counted. The boy who is crowded to do more than 
he ought to do in study, and so crowded that he is 
enfeebled, or takes on disease of the brain and nervous 
system at the first onset of sickness, is the victim of 
the subtlest cruelty that can be practiced upon him. 
We write strongly of these things because we feel 
strongly. We believe that there is a wrong practiced 
upon the children and young men of the country that 
ought to be righted. We believe, too, that not only 
teachers but parents are blameworthy in this matter. 
It all comes of a false idea of education. To acquire 
what is written in books—in the quickest way and in 
the greatest quantity—this is education in the popular 
opinion. The enormous mistakes and fatal policies 
of which we complain all grow out of this error. 
Half of the schooling which we give those children 
who go to school would be better than the whole; 
while the poor third, who do not go to school at all, 
would give employment to the unused energies of 
those teachers whose tjme would be released to them 
by such a reduction of school hours. Six hours of 
daily imprisonment for a child is cruelty, without 
any reference to the tasks to which he is held during 


| that period. 
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Tue Fire-Tender charges the Poet of the Break- 
fast Table with an uncontrollable penchant for saying 
the things you would like to say yourself; but he 
seems never to suspect that he lays himself open to 
the very same serious accusation. If the Fire-Tender 


had kept quiet on that subject I could mention one 
person at least who would have preceded him in the 
matter of those nice people whom not to know makes 
one homesick in this world. 


| 





Albeit that shall not preclude what I was going to 
say about the number of nice places. There, for in- 
stance, is the place where I was born. I shall not at- 
tempt to describe it, but I can assure you it is a very 
beautiful place indeed—an old-fashioned farmhouse 
hovering on the verge of French-roof civilization 
—overshadowed by buttonwoods and immemorial 
black-heart cherry-trees; a house of breezy piazzas, 
and big fireplaces, and ghostsome garrets, and secret 
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closets, and moss-green roofs (with wooden pails and 
tin basins set a-row under the leaks), and at the rear 
the loveliest little brook-fretted meadow in the world ; 
every corner and fence and frog-pond full of blessed 





memories, and—but, save your soul, there is the place | 


where you were born, just as beautiful and romantic | 


in its way. 

Well, now, think of the great number of people 
in this country beside us, and remember that the birth- 
places of most of them are quite as attractive, in 
different ways, as yours and mine; and that there 
are very many delightful spots in America where, 
in fact, no one especially was born. And then add 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Archipelagoes, to your, 
calculation! Why, some folks think there is no 
place on earth in which to live, comparable with the 
Sandwich Islands ; while Dr. Hayes, you know, found 
rural bliss in the neighborhood of the North Pole. 

You walk aboard the boat at Newport on your way 
home from your summer vacation with a new world 
in your Russia-leather valise: Hillton by the Sea, 
let us callit. There is a secret consciousness that 
nowhere else this season have fish so blithely bitten ; 
breakers come in so bravely ; that no woods have held 
such secrets of lilies, such fairy graces of ferns, such 
glooms of pools and greenery ; that sunset skies have 
nowhere else so gloriously flamed and tenderly dark- 
ened, or huckle-berries grown so many on a bush. 
And the Hillton nights, with the Pocomoke light throb- 
ing down the coast, and the moon peeping over the 
Catamaxy Cliffs, and the waves tinkling among the 
shells and sands at your feet—O ensemble; O quel- 
quechose ! 

No wonder that you pity these poor people—crowd- 
ing the forward deck, and dozing on the sofas—who 
could not spend their vacations at Hillton by the Sea. 

But Henry, Richard, and Thomas have come across | 
the same gang-plank, each with his own separate new 
world in his own Russia-leather valise, with the same 
secret consciousness concerning the Isles of Shoals, 
Plymouth Bay, or Narragansett Pier; and with the 
same sweet pity at his heart. And last year you 
yourself trudged aboard the Hudson River steamer 
from your summer in the Catskills, with very similar 
sentiments in regard to that charming resort. 

Perhaps you can tell me what is the subtle signifi- 
cance of ‘* BuLRUSHES !”—No ?—Ah, my friend, 
there was a time when that simple word held a library 
of meaning for you. I saw you start and flush at the 
Smigley reception, three winters ago, when ‘‘ Bul- 
rushes” glanced to your ear across the gleam of kid 
and glisten of sherbet. In an instant gas-light, clat- 
ter of tongues and plate, flounces and flummery hush- 
ed and vanished, and you sat in a dream, not all alone, 
on the moonlit shore of Buzzard’s Bay. 

**What, no Soap!” That stood once (did it 
not ?) for a fortnight of bliss at Lake Hopatcong. 
** Your kindness I never shall forget !” meant a mad 


week at Newport. ‘‘I never nursed a dear gazelle!” 





once brought back that summer of summers on the 
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banks of the Delaware, where the big canal debouches, 
and water-melon boats take Venetian shapes in the 
glimmering twilight. How vague now and shadowy 
the suggestions of these once potent passwords—scraps 
of that delicious nonsense-language talked by groups 
of summer friends in years that are gone ! 


You cannot scare me with your myriads of worlds, 
—your constellations, star-dust, and the rest, —though 
every star be a bigger sun, and each the center of a 
system. 
the multitude of living human beings, each one of 
whom is the center of a system not merely, but, in 


This is what perplexes and affrays me— 


some real sense, the center of the universe. Every 
one of the wise little red salamanders the poet found 
in the woods wore a crownlet,—and every one was 
firmly convinced that he was absolute monarch. 
Earth and sky wear peculiar liveries and minister in 
special ways to each separate human soul. This 
blade of grass is not the same to you and me. 
could exchange worlds with your twin brother you 


If you 


would be lost almost as hopelessly as if you had made 
the transfer with a chimpanzee. Born of the same 
love, reared beneath the same roof—arustle of dead 
leaves on a sunny day, a tragedy read in an old apple- 
woman’s face, the little Mexican air you heard whistled 
once on a ferry-boat, a black flash from a blue eye, 
the sound of wind in the trees after an evening with 
Robert Falconer, the crushing of a spider,—these and 
a thousand other influences have shaped your different 
life. 

And when you go away from your own hearth ancl 
home how rapidly the differences multiply. Suppose 
you could see Broadway through the eyes of that yel- 
low-haired, dirty-faced five-year-old rolling on the 
side-walk over there. ‘‘ Poor Brown!” says Robin- 
son; ‘*Poor Robinson!” says Brown. 

I knew an insanely adventurous young fellow who 
started a morning paper in one of our interior towns. 
He did not do all the work himself; he simply wrote 
editorials and locals, solicited advertisements, set a 
little type occasionally, helped make up the form, 
wheeled it down the street to the press-room, and be- 
fore going home to bed in the morning superintended 
the sale of the paper by the newsboys. He would 
take his stand in front of the office and watch the 
procession of laborers and shop-people as they stream- 
ed by the bulletin board. He has described to me— 
with infinite appreciation of the pathetic drollery of 
the thing—his sudden and violent formation of opin- 
ion regarding these utterly unknown people. A 
young man smoothly dressed, and with a brisk busi- 
ness-like step, passed without even a glance toward 
the board. He was an incipient Gradgrind; bent 
upon growing rich for the mere sordid love of money ; 
couldn’t tell an oil-painting from a colored litho- 
graph ; or the Apollo Belvidere from a tobacco-sign. 
Next—a respectable graybeard, with spectacles on 
nose and market-basket on arm, who read the bulle- 
tin from top to bottom and walked off without buying 
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a paper. A perfect old skinflint—wouldn’t trust him 
with a one-cent postage stamp; he'll come to the 
penitentiary yet for defalcation. But oh, how the 
young editor’s heart went out toward the red-headed, 
pitted-faced little Irishman with a dinner-can, who 
fished two coppers from the depths of his trowsers 
pocket and went off reading the Morning Magnifier 
upside down ! 

Did you ever think what a figure you made of 
yourself in the eyes of the gentlemanly agent whose 
patent magnetic, non-combustible clothes-wringer 
you utterly refused to buy ? 

So you see everybody looks at everybody else and 
at the rest of creation through his own spectacles and 
from his own ‘‘stand-point ’—and there are a great 
many millions of spectacles, metaphorically speaking, 
and a great many millions of stand-points. 


WHICH brings me to Mr. Walter Hutcheson, and 
his article in St. Pauls Magazine on ‘Criticism as 
one of the Fine Arts.” Mr. Hutcheson holds that 
scientific criticism is as sheer fudge as scientific poetry, 
or scientific painting ; that criticism belongs to the 
Fine Arts; that as a creative form of composition, 
wherein we have the representation of certain known 
products on certain competent or incompetent natures, 
so-called criticism is as valuable in its way as lyrical 
poetry or autobiography. In order to get anything 
like a fair insight into the truth, however, we must 
take care to ascertain a few preliminaries. He there- 
fore suggests five or six questions, which should be 
answered, regarding the age, education, history, and 
honesty of the critic. Mr. Hutcheson’s points are 
capitally put, and with beautiful irony ; but he is very 
lenient with his questions, it seems to me. Why 
not ask, for instance, if the subject of criticism is an 
art exhibition— 

6. Had the fact that Mr. Jones’s notices are full and 
faithful up to No. 277, and curt and careless after that 
number, anything to do with the fact that Mrs. Jones 
made a remark to Mr. Jones in front of No. 278, 
entirely disconnected with Art, but not so entirely 
disconnected with Dinner ? 

7- On the day that Mr. Jones wrote his famous 
slasher on Parson’s ‘‘ Lungs of the Cordilleras,” did 
or did not a heavy gentleman step on Mr. Jones’s 
corns? 

For you see it is not merely necessary to know Mr. 
Jones’s antecedents, his prejudices, his morals, and 
the like; we must know his moods, his wife, his 
great-grandfather if possible—because sometimes one 
comes quite unexpectedly into certain temperamental 
inheritances. 

One ought to be exceeding grateful to Mr. Hutch- 
eson for his Fine Art theory. It helps you to keep 
cool this warm weather. When you pick up your 
paper and find, for example, that a famous statue, 
which you could not help admiring, in your ignorant, 
enthusiastic way, is suddenly found out to be a terrible 
botch, miserably destitute not only of those noble 
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| qualities that had stirred your very soul, but lacking 
the ordinary technical proprieties—you are either ex- 
cited with self-shame, or righteous indignation. But 
if you are able to apply Mr. Hutcheson’s tests to the 
personality of the anonymous critic, it is a different 
matter—calmness comes again—you rejoice that, after 
all, the world is zo¢ stuffed with sawdust. 

For it is not to be supposed that small critics can 
compass great artists. Next time will you hammer 
this into them, Mr. Hutcheson—that no man has a 
right to be regarded in his criticism of a work which 
he is not constituted to comprehend ; and that it is 
not enough for a critic to be able to point out defects. 
One would think that might go without the saying. 
But that it does not, no one will dispute who looks 
over any publisher’s book of newspaper clippings. 
The aggregate thus presented of error and assumption 
is something melancholy to contemplate. If the 
men, women, and children who write the reviews 
would only say: “*I have now shown my readers 
what seem to me to be the artistic faults of this 
poem ; but for indication of its excellencies I beg 
leave to refer them to other writers better fitted by 
education and sympathy for that delicate task.” 

The opinion seems to be prevalent that recognition 
of defects is more important than recognition of 
artistic merits. Let us take a case. Here is an 
artist of real and original power. The scribblers 
whose business it is to notice his paintings, find it not 
at all difficult to perceive and proclaim certain obvious 
faults and inconsistencies. Their criticisms sound 
knowing and seem just. But though every point 
they make is correctly made, they are blind leaders 
of the blind. For they fail to see that what appears 
‘crudity and extravagance of color,’ comes from a 
scorn of conventionality, a tendency to experiment, a 
striving after new but not less true combinations and 
effects, an eye sensitive to every delicate shade and 
meaning of color; that his ‘vagaries of form and 
composition,’ his ‘ crowding and confusion,’ are owing 
to the wealth of his imagination, his marvelous 
knowledge of detail and command of methods. By 
and by—encouraged by the few who believe in him 
through all—he passes the experimental age and gets 
at his life’s work. Then come the pictures that 
win the world, and make the little critics wonder 
while they snarl. 


* ENCOURAGED by the few who believe in him 
through all!’ Blessed be faith! I know I have 
been believed into every good thing I have ever done 
or been in this world. I have such faith in faith that 
I am almost persuaded a politician might be believed 
into the kingdom of Heaven, or a mediocre poet into 
a genius, I am sure many a good man has been sus- 
pected into a rascal. 

Did not a dear and gentle friend of mine confess 
that if he had remained much longer in the em- 





ploy of a certain Christian person (God save the 
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mark !) of a sneaking, suspicious nature, he would have | 


taken incontinently to picking pockets ! 
A fig for the man who has ‘never been deceived ;’ 
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plot of a novel. This is the crowning sin of impos- 


| ture—that it lessens men’s faith in their fellow-men. 


and the woman who knows from the beginning the | 


1 Oa 


Blessed, I say, be faith; for by it shall the world 
be saved. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


New Experiments on the Heat of the Spectrum. 

Dr. J. W. DRapEr, of the University of New York 
—to whom are due some of the fundamental facts in 
Spectrum Analyses, such as that the spectra of igni- 
ted solids contain no fixed lines; that all solids and 
liquids begin to shine at the same thermometric de- 
gree, 1,000° Fahrenheit, and that the refrangibility of 
the light emitted by a hot substance increases as its 
temperature is raised—has recently published some 
very important experiments on the distribution of heat 
in the spectrum. 

It has until now been supposed that the red rays 
are the hottest of the visible ones, and that the violet 
can scarcely affect the thermometer. Dr. Draper 
shows that this inequality depends altogether on a 
peculiarity of the prismatic spectrum, in which the 
less refrangible rays are compressed into a narrow 
space, and the more refrangible exceedingly dilated. 
By a very beautiful apparatus he collects all the less 
refrangible rays into one focus, and all the more into 
another focus, and measures the heat of each. Now 
on the currently-received view the former of these foci 
should possess all the heat, the latter little or none. 
But, as the result of more than three hundred experi- 
ments, Dr. Draper shows that the heat in each is the 
same. 

From this some very important conclusions follow : 
ist. That the heating power of every ray is the same, 
no matter what its color may be. 2d. That the heat 
does not pre-exist in the sunbeam, but is generated by 
its impact on the surface on which it falls. For 
though a wave of red light is twice the length of one 
of violet, the latter vibrates twice as quickly, and 
therefore the mechanical effect of both is the same. 
The production of heat by light is thus a pure in- 
stance of the conversion of motion into heat—an in- 
stance of the transmutation and conservation of force. 


Sterility and Depletion. 


REGARDING this subject Mr. Howorth remarks: 
The gardener who desires his plants to blossom and 
bear fruit takes care that they shall avoid a vigorous 
growth. He knows that this will inevitably make them 
sterile ; that either his trees will only bear distorted flow- 
ers, that fail to produce seed, or that they will bear no 
blossoms at all. In order to procure flowers and fruit 
he checks the growth and vigor of the plant by prun- 
ing its roots or branches, depriving it of food, and, if 
he have a stubborn pear or peach tree which has long 
refused to bear fruit, he adopts the hazardous but 
often most successful plan of ringing its bark. 





Turning to the animal kingdom, the rule is no less 
true. ‘* Fat hens won’t lay” is an old fragment of 
philosophy. The breeder of sheep, pigs, and cattle 
knows very well that if his ewes and sows and cows 
are not kept lean they will not breed; and as a start- 
ling example it is stated that to induce Alderney cows, 
which are bad breeders, to be fertile, they are actually 
bled, and so sufficiently reduced in condition. 

In like manner generous diet and good living pro- 
duce their effect on human beings. In countries 
where flesh and strong food is the ordinary diet, the 
population is thin and the increase small ; while where 
fish, vegetables, and weak food are used, the pop- 
ulation is large and the increase rapid. Everywhere 
the rich, luxurious, well-fed classes are diminishing in 
numbers or are stationary ; while the poor, badly-fed, 
hard-worked are very prolific. As with the plant, 
the animal, and the man, so is it with the nation. It 
was luxury and not the barbarians that sapped the 
power and wrought the destruction of the Roman Em- 
pire; and as plants, animals, and even human beings 
are stimulated by a course of depletion to increased 


| ‘fertility, so, according to some authorities, great wars 


have a similar effect on nations, and by their deplet- 
ing action stimulate them to increased activity and re- 
newed vigor. 

Evolution of Mind. 

OF the evolution of higher from lower forms of 
mind Herbert Spencer says: Even apart from the 
evidence derived from the ascending grades of animals 
up from Zoophytes, as they are significantly named, it 
needs only to observe the evolution of a single animal, 


| to see that there does not exist any break or chasm 





| between the life which shows no mind and the life 


which shows mind. The yolk of an egg which the 
cook has just broken not only yields no sign of mind, 
but yields no sign of life. It does not respond to a 
stimulus as much even as many plants do. Had the 
egg, instead of being broken by the cook, been left 
under the hen for a certain time, the yolk would 
have passed by infinitesimal gradations through a se- 
ries of forms ending in a chick; and by similarly in- 
finitesimal gradations would have arisen those func- 
tions which end in the chick breaking its shell, and 
which, when it gets out, show themselves in running 
about, distinguishing and picking up food, and squeak- 
ing if hurt. When did the feeling begin? and how 
did there come into existence that power of perception 
which the chick’s actions show? Shouid it be objected 
that the chick’s actions are mainly automatic, I will 
not dwell on the fact that though they are largely so 
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the chick manifestly has feeling, and therefore con- 
sciousness, but I will accept the objection, and propose 
that instead we take the human being. The course 
of development before birth is just of the same gen- 
eral kind; and similarly, at a certain stage begins to 
be accompanied by reflex movements. At birth, there 
is displayed an amount of mind certainly not greater 
than that of the chick; there is no power of running 
from danger, no power of distinguishing and picking 
up food. If we say the chick is unintelligent we must 
certainly say the infant is unintelligent, and yet from 
the unintelligence of the infant to the intelligence of 
the adult there is an advance by steps so small that 
on no day is the amount of mind shown appreciably 
different from that shown on preceding and succeed- 
ing days. 

Thus the tacit assumption that there exists a break 
is not simply gratuitous, but is negatived by the most 
obvious facts. 


Illumination in Theaters. 


ILLUMINATION by means of foot-lights has for long 
been a subject of grievance to the patrons of the stage, 
and it is with satisfaction that we notice recent im- 
provements in this respect. The effects produced 
upon the features by variation in the direction of il- 
lumination is illustrated by Mr. J. E. Dove as fol- 
lows: Let any one stand before a mirror and elevate 
a lamp, as the only light by which the face is to be 
seen, to various levels before it. He will at once 
perceive that when the shadows fall downwards a 
classical elegance and even beauty of effect will be 
shed over the most rugged countenance. In illumina- 
tion from below, on the contrary, an unnatural glare 
is cast over the features, the shadows are all inverted, 
and the cavernous interior of the nostril, which Nature 
discreetly casts into the shade, is disclosed with un- 
merciful and by no means beautiful distinctness. 

The proper method of illumination, Mr. Dove thinks, 
consists in the entire removal of the foot-lights and the 
substitution of a central congeries of lights in the very 
boby of the house, and almost in the place usually oc- 
cupied by the chandelier, with a reflector sufficiently 
large to turn the whole flood of light upon the stage 
at an angle of about 45 degrees. This, with a second 
congeries, and reflectors placed a little within the pro- 
scenium, to illuminate the scenery, should give the most 
satisfactory and agreeable results. 


Bread from Wood. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG says :—A new and peculiar pro- 
cess of vegetation ensues in all perennial plants, such as 
shrubs, fruit and forest trees, after the complete matu- 
rity of their fruit. The stem of annual plants at this 
period of their growth becomes woody, and their leaves 
change in color. The leaves of trees and shrubs, on 
the contrary, remain in activity until the commence- 
ment of the winter. The formation of the layers of 


wood progresses, the wood becomes harder and more 
solid, but after August the plants form no more wood, 
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all the absorbed carbonic acid is employed for the 
production of nutritive matter for the following year: 
instead of woody fiber, starch is formed, and is dif- 
fused through every part of the plant by the autumnal 
sap. According to the observations of M. Heyer, the 
starch thus deposited in the body of the tree can be 
recognized in its known form by the aid of a good mi- 
croscope. The barks of several aspens and pine-trees 
contain so much of this substance that it can be ex- 
tracted from them as from potatoes by trituration 
with water. It exists also in the roots and other 
parts of perennial plants to such an extent as to have 
been employed in the preparation of bread in famines. 
In illustration of which we quote the following direc- 
tions, given by Professor Autenrieth for preparing a 
palatable and nutritious bread from the deech and 
other woods destitute of turpentine. Everything solu- 
ble in water is first removed by frequent maceration 
and boiling; the wood is then to be reduced to a mi- 
nute state of division, not merely into fine fibers, but 
actual powder ; and after being repeatedly subjected to 
heat in an oven, is ground in the usual manner of corn. 
Wood thus prepared, according to the author, ac- 
quires the smell and taste of corn flour. It is, how- 
ever, never quite white. It agrees with corn flour in 
not fermenting without the addition of leaven, and in 
this case some leaven of corn flour is found to answer 
best. With this it makes a perfectly uniform and 
spongy bread ; and, when it is thoroughly baked and has 
much crust, it has a much better taste of bread than 
what in time of scarcity is prepared from the bran and 
husks of corn. Wood flour also, boiled in water, 
forms a thick, tough, trembling jelly, which is very 


nutritious. 


Electrical Wonders. 

By the mirror galvanometer of Sir William Thom- 
son, which was of the utmost importance in securing 
the success of the Atlantic Cable, a ray of light is re- 
flected from a minute mirror that is attached to a 
magnetic needle. When the electric current passes 
the magnet is deflected, and the movement of the 
reflected spot of light over a scale indicates the resist- 
ance to the passage of the current. The united weight 
of mirror and magnet is three-quarters of a grain. 

During the experiments with the Atlantic Telegraph 
both cables were connected at the American end, giv- 
ing a circuit of more than four thousand miles, yet a 
current passed through the whole distance in less 
time than a person could pass across the small room 
in which the experiment was made—and, most won- 
derful of all, the battery that accomplished this result 
was contained in a lady’s silver thimble. 


The Color of the Sea. 

Tue rich blue color often seen in masses of water 
is to be accounted for by the action of the suspended 
particles in the fluid on the light traversing it. To 
understand how the color may vary it is necessary to 
recall for a moment the composition of sunlight. 
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When such light is passed through a triangular column 
of glass or optical prism it is broken up into the seven 
prismatic colors, viz., red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. 

When the light falls on water of sufficient depth it 
ts also decomposed or broken up, the red rays of light 
are absorbed near the surface of the water and disap- 
pear, while the other colored rays pass to a greater 
depth, one after the other being lost in their proper 
order, viz., red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
until at last there is complete extinction of light if the 
water is free from solid particles. 

The presence of minute particles, however, causes a 
part of the light to be reflected, and according as this 
reflected light has come from various depths so will 
its color vary. If, for example, the particles are large 
and freely reflect from a moderate depth, while they 
prevent reflection from a greater depth, the color will 
be green, while if they are minute and the reflection is 
from a great depth, the color will be blue. 

In the experimental examination of this subject 
Professor Tyndall reports that while making a trip in 
the steamer Urgent he caused his assistant to cast a 
white plate attached to a cord into the water from the 
forward part of the vessel, while he marked its color 
when it reached his post of observation at the stern. 
In every instance the plate appeared of a green color 
although the water was of adeep blue. The plate 
had thus far reflected the light from a moderate depth 
and showed the tint of light reflected from this depth, 
while the indigo tint of the remainder of the water 
represented the color reflected from minute particles 
at great depths. 


Sensation in the Mouse's Ear. 

Dr. SCHOBL of Prague has made the distribution 
of nerves to the ear of the mouse a subject of special 
examination, and calls attention to the fabulous rich- 
ness of this organ in nerves, the bat’s wing being 
in comparison but poorly supplied. According to the 
doctor’s estimate, a mouse’s ear of ordinary size pre- 
sents on an average 6,000 nerve terminations, or, for 
both ears, 12,000. The function of this elaborate 
development is probably, as in the case of the bat’s 
wing, to enable the animal to guide its way through 
dark narrow passages. 


Sewage as a Cement. 


THE Builder states that a process for the manufac- 
ture of an excellent hydraulic cement from sewage 
is to be seen in operation at Ealing, about five miles 
from London. A mixture of eight parts of lime and 
one of clay is thrown into the sewer and allowed 
to run down the sewerage about half a mile. ‘The 
sewer then delivers its contents into a long tank in 
which the solid matter deposits, and the water passes ¢ 
out free from odor and almost colorless. The de- 
posited mud is taken from the tank and dried ; it is 
then passed through a pugging mill and brick machine. 


and the result is an hydraulic cement equal to any 
Portland cement in the market. 


Foreign Growths in the Body. 


Dr. BASTIAN, in speaking of the origin of lowest 
organisms, says:—It has been long known that Bac- 
teria and Torulz are frequently to be found within 
vegetable cells taken even from the central parts of 
plants, whenever these are in a sickly condition or are 
actually dying. They are apt to exist also within the 
epithelial cells taken from the inside of the mouth, 
and the frequency and abundance with which such 
organisms are met with in these cells are almost in 
direct proportion to the mal-nutrition and lack of 
vital power in the individual who is the subject of 
observation. Then again, in persons who have died 
of adynamic diseases, in the course of twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours (during warm weather), Bacteria 
may be found in abundance within the blood-vessels of 
the brain and other parts, although no such Bacteria 
were recognizable in the blood of the individual during 
life. 

Memoranda. 

THE use of petroleum to destroy the borer that 
infests the orchards in California has been found to 
injure and even kill the trees. 

The circulating system of the water in the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium is similar to and avowedly made on 
the general model of the circulating system of the 
blood of many of the animals which the Aquarium 
itself maintains in life and health. Thus, the steam- 
pump represents a heart, the coals consumed by the 
boilers are the food, the pipes are the veins and ar- 
teries, and the wide-spreading, air-charged streams of 
water discharged at the jets are the lungs. (Mature.) 

The sea anemones in the Crystal Palace Aquarium 
are fed every hour by an attendant, who places 
the food within their reach by means of wooden 
forceps. 

The first duty of science is to break down supersti- 
tion and substitute truth for the falsehoods that exist. 
Before it witchcraft and all kindred delusions must 
fall. 

Magnetic storms have frequently interfered so seri- 
ously with the working of the railway telegraphs in 
England, that before their action was understood the 
superintendents on the lines repeatedly reported that 
some one had been playing tricks with the instruments 
and prevented their working. 


The prevalence of tape-worm and other entozoic 
diseases in those parts of India where sewage irriga- 
tion is carried out is enormous, and thousands of 
cattle are destroyed as being unfit for human food. 

The cholera that at times attacks herds of swine 
has been made the subject of investigation by Pro- 
fessor Verrill, Dr. Fletcher, and others. The con- 
clusion arrived at is that it is caused by a parasite 
that makes its home in the fat surrounding the kidaey 





The bricks thus formed are finally calcined in a kiln, 





of the pig. At one period of its existence it is free, 
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but finally becomes fixed or encysted, and its solid 
parts dissolve, leaving a grayish-brown fluid contain- 
ing thousands of eggs. 

Iron telegraph-poles have been-successfully employ- 
ed in Switzerland and are being introduced into Ger- 
many. 

Many new and singular creatures have been found 
in the collections brought by Father David from 
China to Paris. Among these is a deer with peculiar 
horns and a long tail, a magnificent new species of 
pheasant, a singular bear-like mammal, a long-haired 
monkey with a wonderfully developed nose, besides 
many new rodents and insectivora. 

The rain annually carries to the earth a quantity of 
nitrate of ammonia equivalent to three pounds per 
acre. (M. Chabris.) 

Potatoes given with hay alone are scarcely capable 
of supporting the strength of a horse, but with bread 
or dats they form a strong and wholesome diet. 


Wines of hot countries possess no odor ; wines of 
France have it in a marked degree, but in those from 
the Rhine it is most intense. 


To avoid the annoyance caused by the filling up of 
the harbor at Calais, and obtain a safe landing-place 
for steamers of 3,000 tons, it is proposed to construct 
an embarking pier about a mile from the shore, and 
connect it with the railway station on the coast by 
means of a tunnel under the sea. 

A bar of ice, supported at the ends and weighted at 


the center, slowly bends. 


A disease among silk-worms, known as fedrine, is 
now being rapidly and successfully exterminated by 
destroying the eggs from all the moths that are 
affected. 


The vine-pest in France and the best means for its 
cure is the subject of a recent report by a committee 
of the Academy of Sciences. M. Faucon proposes to 
put the whole vineyard under water for two days, 
and so suffocate the insects without injuring the 
plants. When this is not practicable, M. Blanthon 
proposes to water the plants with water containing 
one part of impure phenic acid to one thousand of 


| tery being very large. 





water. 


The whole course of subcutaneous surgery, and the | 
whole range of Professor Lister’s experience, the 
daily experience of the difference in progress between | 
simple and compound fractures, a thousand facts and | 
observations, and the accepted and proved theories of | 
surgical practice, have long convinced every surgeon | 
that in proportion as air, and that which air bears 
(germs), are excluded from the fluids of open wounds | 
and from the organic fluids of the body, suppurative 
and putrefactive processes will be lessened and warded 
off. (British Medical Fournal.) 


The phosphorescent substance in fishes is always | 
fat, and the emission of light is produced by its slow 


| is not produced. 


oxidation by air. Phosphorescence is prevented by 
alcohol or carbonic acid, and increased by oxygen. 
(M. Pauceri.) 


Oysters that have been transplanted from the East- 
ern coast to San Francisco Bay have been modified, 
so that the new growth of shell corresponds to that 
of the native oysters in being corrugated and showing 
purplish stripes between the ridges. (Mr. Dall.) 


The Moose, at the time of the first European settle 
ment, was found as far south as New York city. It 
has now almost entirely disappeared. The Bison 
occupied the whole United States, and large herds 
roamed through the Valley of the Connecticut. (Mr. 
W. J. Hayes.) 


Hydraulic power on the great scale (10,000 horse 
power) is to be established at Bellegarde, on the 
Rhone, by drawing off one-third of the water of the 
river through a tunnel 550 yards long. The height 
of the fall will be fifty feet, and it is hoped to induce 
the Alsatian manufacturers to settle there and establish 
a second Lowell. 


Milbank Prison, London, was first opened for the 
reception of convicts in 1816. From that date to 
1854 it had a bad reputation for unhealthiness, the 
death-rate from typhoid fever, diarrhoea, and dysen- 
In 1854 the use of the filtered 
Thames water was stopped and the necessary supply 
obtained from an artesian well. At once the typhoid 
and intestinal troubles disappeared, and from that 
date up to April of the present year, nearly twenty 
years, there have been but three deaths from typhoid, 
one of which was an -imported case, and only one 
death from diarrhoea or dysentery. 


In a recent article in the Dublin University Maga 
zine, insanity is defined as dyspepsia of the brain. 


Every germ and every bud of a perennial plant is 
the ingrafted embryo of a new individual. 


The barks are in so far true excrement that they 
arise from living plants, and play no further part in 
their vital functions ; they may even be removed from 
them without thereby endangering their existence. 


As the decay of wood advances its property of 
burning with flame diminishes, Carburetted hydrogen 
For the purposes of fuel decayed 
or diseased wood is of little value. 

The excrements of roots during autumn and winter 
undergo change. Often it requires years to complete 
the destruction of the excrement of a crop before the 
same crop can be again made to grow. Excrements 
of some crops do not injure others, hence rotation of 
crops. 

It is decaying wood which causes fresh wood to as- 
sume the same condition. 

Geiger has shown that the smell of musk is owing 
to its gradual putrefaction and decay, which will no 
doubt interest those who employ this substanee as a 
perfume. 
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Summer Travel. 

** Mapa,” said the elegant and sententious stew- 
ard of the hotel-car, “the comfort of passengers is 
a thing to be considered—some time in the future.” 

We looked about incredulously. The long saloon, 
finished off like a choice cabinet with root of walnut 
and heart of maple, with ebony and gilding and grace- 
ful arabesqued lines of Etruscan pattern, was just 
made ready for dinner. There were the rows of small 
tables, each with its dainty napery, its tiny glittering 
castor and butter-dish, its pretty china bearing the 
mystic monogram P. P. C., and clear cut goblets 
heaped with clearer ice. The duffet at end of car 
displayed neatly-ranged dessert, salads, sauce-bottles, 
pickles, bottles of wine in coolers. Farther away, 
from the unseen kitchen, came savory smells, easily 
analyzed by the hungry sense into such agreeable com- 
ponents as broiled chicken, beefsteak, trout, chops. 
The trim waiters were assuming their spotless aprons 
and the professional napkins-over-the-arm. Beside 
each plate lay a French roll; there were flowers in a 
tall glass,—there was ice on the butter. And all 
this at forty miles an hour. What did the steward 
mean ? 

And then memory,—disengaging itself from the 
comforting present, from impending dinner, from 
the pretty little drawing-room, just left and soon to be 
returned to, from, last and best of all, the pail of hot 
water approaching its first simmer, which, thanks to 
cook and porter, was at a later hour to become our 
own and furnish the luxury of a bed-time bath (think 
of a hot bath at forty miles an hour)—flew to the 
times and trains of those days which were before 
Mr. Pullman had been invented—nay, to times and 
Lines (hard-lines truly) of to-day, which know not 
nor recognize this beneficent presence. And remem- 
bering cars which bump and cars which jounce, cars 
whose inexorable windows refuse to open, whose un- 
compromising stoves know no medium between the 
red-hot and stone-cold, cars which possess an irresist- 
ible molecular attraction for all floating dirt— 


A kind of powdery round the steps 
And cindery round the sashes— 


remembering the jar, the expectoration, the cramp, 
the foul air which connect themselves inevitably with 
certain railroads, we began to think the steward was 
wiser than he sounded. For after all, despite modern 
improvements, what a very small proportion of com- 
fort and Pullman one contrives to get to all this mon- 
strous quantity of travel. 

It is as means to an end that, generally speaking, 
one undergoes a railroad journey. We want to get 
somewhere to escape from city heats and smells or 
the gentle grind of home cares. We pine for moun- 
tain airs or the freshness of ocean spray, and for these 
advantages consent to pay the price of a day’s discom- 
fort. And seldom indeed is the price not exacted. 





The conductor does not ask for it when he demands 
your ticket, but it is given all the same—you are con- 
scious that you pay. Jolts and jars take toll of your 
spine. Bad air robs your brains, The 
forces which emanate from all human organizations 
brought into close contact—forces at which material- 
ists laugh and pooh-pooh, but which exist and oper- 
ate all the same—are all day at their subtle work, 
draining nerves and lowering the spiritual vitality. 
By night you are a great deal more tired than you 
have any right to be. But, being of the nineteenth 
century, you do not question why, and, being an Ameri- 
can, you have not been accustomed to connect the 
idea of pleasure with railroad travel fer se, and so do 
not feel defrauded or wronged. It is sufficient that 
you are at the journey’s end without an accident and 
reasonably on time. 

But exactly why should all this discomfort be 
necessary? Given a pretty country, pure air, appre- 
ciative eyes, some pleasant book to turn to for a 
change or a companion whose speech — nay, whose 
very silence, perhaps — suits your mood, and a day 
spent on a train might, it would seem — simply and of 
itself—become a delightful thing. Dust there may be, 
but surely the engine might eat its own smoke and 
cinders. Movement there must be, but, with proper- 
ly-built cars and a smooth road-bed there need not be 
jar and jump. Seats of comfortable adjustment, height, 


insensible 


and cushioning, cost no more than the ugly, tasteless, 
gaudy adornments which prevail nowadays. 


The Boy. 

WHERE do those perennial boys, who of late years 
infest all traveling routes, come from? Do the rail- 
road Companies put on special cars for them and 
their wares, or, if not, how do they manage? To ride 
from New York to Boston or from Littleton or Buffa- 
lo to New York, nowadays, is like passing in review 
an asylum for juvenile delinquents. Only these are 
not delinquents, and seem to have vested right to be 
where they are and to throw into your lap what they 
There are the blind boys and the harmonica 
There ase the peripatetic 
You wave 


will. 
boys and the little cripples. 
venders of small commodities of all sorts. 
them away with averted gaze. You might as well 
wave away a mosquito. Foiled thing, they 
return with another. Prize packages are succeeded 
by ice-cream-candy ; that failing, by pop-corn and lo- 
zenges, or little boxes of much be-squeezed figs. 
They never or seldom sell anything, but it makes no 
difference. However unprofitable their routine may 
be, it is thoroughly carried out. We recall now one 
boy on an unfrequented road, who during a journey 
of two hours appeared in turn as the harbinger 

Ballou’s Monthly, The Clipper, a Uartford newspa- 
per, the Doctor’s Daughter (prefaced with a hand-bill), 
Fun better than Physic, (another hand-bill), a case of 


in one 
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novels, a basket of specked and withered apples, a 
basket of oranges, a box of photographic views, and a 
package of gum-drops. Not an individual in the car 
having purchased one of these articles, he retired, 
and presently returned quite undismayed, and began to 
distribute printed papers with this announcement : 
Make Your Deposits 
In the 
Exchange Bank. 
Dividends Promptly Paid. 
Each Box contains 
New Coin, 
Value from 10 cents to 5 dollars, 
and 
Fine Confectionery, 
Price 50 cents. 

Have your greenbacks ready, as the news-agent will soon call 
upon you. 

Sure enough, he soon called, but only to meet fresh 
disappointment. Nobody seemed inclined to avail 
himself of this method of earning a fortune. But the 
irrepressible boy, nothing daunted, gathered up his 
hand-bills, and in another moment was showering us 
with ‘IIelix Needles,” in thin red morocco cases, 
**only sixty cents—cloth stuck,” we were assured, 
‘*and warranted not to rust.” This temptation prov- 
ing ineffectual to melt our hearts, he resumed the 
needle-packages, and, when we left the car, was just 
going his rounds, undaunted as ever, with Japanese 
fans of gay paver, 15 cents each, in his hands. Not 
a cloud lingered on the sharp little face after these 
repeated discouragements. It was lively and hopeful 
as ever, and so was the metallic voice which chanted 
**Fans.” Why should not such a pushing youth ex- 
ert his talents in some other sphcre—where people 
would really want his wares? The traveling public 
would thus be happier, and he would be richer. 





A Fernery. 

Ir there be an ugly jog on the north side of the 
cottage where, perhaps, the eaves drip and no sunlight 
falls, but on whose unsightliness a window opens, 
transform it intaa fernery. On any rainy day send a 
man and a cart to the nearest woods, and let him 
bring down a load of ferns and brakes taken up with 
at least eight inches of earth clinging to them. It is 
better to take such as grow in the more open places 
and then they pine less for the old shade. Iave six 
or seven inches of the hard-packed soil taken out, and 
the ferns carefully set in their new home, block to 
block, the-spaces between being filled with black earth, 
and all the roots covered with moss from: the woods. 
Then for two or three days syringe them all at dusk, 
and whenever the weather is very dry remember the 
same kindness. And the pretty green things will 
hardly droop till frosts come. We have some great 
swaying creatures four feet high when they were trans- 
planted weeks ago, which have not dropped a leaf. 





There is a tangle of wild vines among them, and a 
group of calla lilies is in bloom on the balcony which 
the ferns border. A dining-room window opens on 
them, and to see this waving fernery through the half- 
closed blinds is to see in imagination the glory of the 
tropics, yet to feel the coolness of deep northern 
woods. 


For the Frugal. 


YET even while we sit with closed blinds, in what 
Ilosea Biglow calls ‘‘simmerin’ darkness,” the fair 
summer is going, and the thought of autumn fashions 
and autumn sewing gives us pause. The summer 
campaign leaves us in rags, commonly, and the first 
thing to be obtained is a short black silk gown of pas- 
sable appearance. Cinderella’s coach began in a pump- 
kin, and our gown shall graduate from the piece-box. 
Rip up and brush all the old black silk which is of 
similar surface. Puta pair of old kid gloves in a quart 
of cold water, and by slow boiling reduce the quart to 
a pint. With this liquid sponge the silk on the future 
right side, and press it on the wrong. It will be found 
not only to have the substance of new silk, but the 
beautiful soft surface. And what is more, it will re- 
tain it for months, the gluten seeming to supply the 
place of the original dressing. Let it be made as may 
be, only as a general principle it would seem to be well 
not to take one of the fair Empress’s gowns as a 
model for a pieced-up and turned garment. The 
more’s the pity that the hint is needed by so many 
pretty girls. 


Laces. 


Now that the charming fashion of lace and muslin 
ruffles is in vogue, the pleasure of their possessors is a 
little dashed by the reflection that the pretty vanities 
will never again look se pretty after they have been 
washed, But if they are washed after the following 
manner, they may hold up their heads with the best 
of the unwashed. Cover half a dozen champagne bot- 
tles with old stockings sewed on to fit as tightly as 
possible. Whenever there is half an hour’s leisure, 
take the soiled lace and Laste it carefully on the stock- 
ing-covered frame, taking care that every minute loop 
in the border iscaught. The work is tedious, but ne- 
cessary. When the lace is fastened, cover the bottle 
in hot suds made of fine soap, and change the cool- 
ing suds to hot several times a day. Or, if it be con- 
venient, put the bottle in a boiler and let it boil two 
or three hours, when the lace will be quite clean. Set 
the bottle in the air and leave it till the lace is al- 
most dry, which will take but little while. Then 
carefully rip off the lace and press it in a book for a 
few hours. It will come out spotless, not too white, 
and with the almost imperceptible stiffness which new 
lace has. With half a dozen bottles much cleaning 
can be done at once. Even the unmanageable point- 
lace emerges out unscathed from this process. 
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About Acting. 

It has long been matter of remark among judicious 
critics that the English and American stage is sadly 
convent.onal. Settihg aside a very few prominent ar- 
tists, whose faults are perhaps as original as their 
merits, and carefully excepting a few others, like Jef- 
fersort, Matthews, Sothern, and Owens, whose close 
study of nature and careful yet temperate realism 
make the distinctive character of their acting, nine- 
tenths of the profession show the most curious co- 
incidence in their methods of doing any given thing 
in the course of their ordinary stage-work. Dramatic 
expression is reduced to a matter of systematic routine 
and mechanism. The grizzled, wary old theater-goer, 
his memory stocked and his faculties trained by steady 
sitting under the footlights for thirty years, knows 
what to expect. At the first glance of the new sou- 
brette’s apron or stage villain’s corkscrew curls, he 
rates their place in the dramatic scale and knows 
exactly what they will do. He can predict to a nicety 
the coquettish angle of the maiden’s elbow, and strike 
within a half note the bass-key of the bravo’s guttural 
menace. All the stock methods of the average actor 
are thoroughly familiar to him, all alike traditional 
and monotonous, and all, or almost all, equally artifi- 
ctal and bad. 

There are sundry valid reasons why this might 
probably, or must necessarily be true. One very 
evident consideration occurs to us, which has not 
often been noticed: our want not only of a good 
school, but of the models on which it should be 
founded. The only school we have, clearly, is the 
old-fashioned English sort of thing, with its traditions 
of Garrick and Betterton, of Kemble, and Siddons, 
and Kean, And this, however true to nature it may 
have been in old times, is, as illustrated nowadays, 
pretty sure to be overstrained, artificial, and false. 

The remark has been shrewdly made, that if the 
actors who delighted our great-grandfathers and 
grandmothers could now appear before us, we should 
find them in most cases well-nigh unendurable. Of 
course impressions do not admit of perfect historical 
transmission, and it might be hard to say, to-day, just 
how Garrick eyed his father’s ghost, or Mrs. Siddons 
matched the daggers. But, judging as well as we 
may, we are led to the conclusion that the great actors 
of old were, according to more modern standards, 
unpleasantly pompous and tumid, in manner, reading, 
and action. They played for a ruder age, when 
society, even the best, was less intellectually trained, 
less broad of view than now, without the metaphysic 
self-consciousness or the aesthetic refinement which 
tend to make the auditor exacting and fastidious, It 
is probable, too, that at some time or other the ‘‘ old 
school” was really a great deal better—that is, truer 
to nature—than now. Life and mannersa century or 
two ago, we may imagine, were more picturesque ; 
personal and social traits got more prominent and 





frank expression ; contrasts were stronger, lines sharp- 
er, and shadows deeper than in our pateat utilitarian 
democracy of the nineteenth century. Unless Ho- 
garth, and Smollett, and Richardson, and Sheridan 
deceive us, social life was more individual and naif, 
not classified and toned down, drilled and sophisti- 
cated to its present monotonous standard. To the 
robuster palate of our ancestors, therefore, the large 
exaggeration of the stage was not only more accept- 
able, but had probably more of a smack of reality 
than could be the case now. The guttural villains 
and gushing maidens, pompous aristocrats and bene- 
ficent uncle from India, all probably bore much closer 
resemblance to the real articles, then, than to their 
pale counterparts in modern society. And thus in 
reading, or listening to, the old legitin ate drama, the 
conviction has been forced upon us that the old way 
may, after all, be the only right way to play the old 
characters, and that modcrn refinements of treatment 
would be out of place in the delineation of personages 
who in actual life would have dreamed of nothing so 
little. 

But even admitting that old-time acting is the right 
thing for old-time plays, where it is historically ap- 
propriate, the question still remains, What are we 
going to do for a school of acting fitted to the modern 
drama, where the old conventional style is an anach- 
ronism ? And here we come squarely upon the dif- 
ficulty which first suggested this article. We have 
no models. All representative art must have some- 
thing to represent ; it needs objects and set studies to 
copy. However great freedom it may allow itself in 
the selection or imaginative combination of the ele- 
ments and phases it copies, it ‘is bound to essential 
fidelity in the drawing. Dramatic art copies simply 
the expression of feeling, in words, Jooks, and ac- 
tions, and should take its models as directly as possible 
from living and breathing men and women. But if 
the models refuse to pose, the artist is at a loss, 
That is exactly what happens in our own society 
to-day. The American is 9 pre-eminently undemon- 
strative animal, Borrowing a hint from his copper- 
colored brother, the noble savage, he counts a certain 
external stoicism the first duty of man, and the more 
earnest and absorbing be his passion or emotion, the 
more pains does he take to repress its expression. 
Of the truth of this any one may convince himself 
on slight observation. Let any one of us observe his 
near friend or neighbor on the next occasion when he 
is visited by sorrow, or terror, or rage, or remorse, 
and see how little the tempered or repressed emotion 
he allows himself to display accords with the effusive 
methods of depicting the same emotion on the stage. 
Let him, on the other hand, observe the effect of the 
same passion in tone of voice and play of feature or 
gesture among our foreign population—or, better still, 
among the same people at home, in Central or South- 
ern Europe, for example; and he will recognize what 
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an immense advantage the Continental actor has over 
our own in the possession of convenient, picturesque, 
and striking models on which to shape his imitation. 

We may, it is true, find some instances of free and 
spontaneous expression among the less sophisticated 
of our own lower classes, and so get models for the 
portrayal of the corresponding class on the stage. But 
as education and association affect in a high degree 
our manner of testifying even the most natural and 
universal forms of emotion, we should hardly 
be the better off for this, in our attempt to paint the 
lofty personages of aristocratic comedy or high tra- 
gedy. It would not do to draw a duchess or an 
ambassador on the model of an Irish washerwoman 
or an indignant hack-driver. And among the refined 
classes, as we have said, with very rare exceptions, 
repression, not expression, is the rule—spontaneous 
and vivacious freedom of feature, or voice, or gesture, 
is but so much lack of self-command, and to be de- 
monstrative is to be silly or vulgar. 

It is pretty clear that a drama, either comedy or 
tragedy, which should copy with literal accuracy the 
manners and expression of the cultivated men and 
women of the day, would lack almost entirely that 
picturesque element which has been heretofore the 
delight of audiences and the desideratum of managers. 
Hence a curious sort of dead-lock in dramatic criti- 
cism of the best sort. Discreet judges condemn the 
stage in its present state, and tasteful people cease to 
enjoy it, because of its glaring distortions, exaggera- 
tions, and untruth. Yet the same discreet people are 
forced to admit that, as we have said, a literal copy 
of men and manners, as they actually exist to-day 
and here, would be to our jaded palates sadly mono- 
tonous and insipid. The difficulty grows apace, and 
we seem from day to day no nearer to finding the 
actor or the school which shall reconcile picturesque 
effect with realism, and interest us in the joys and 
sorrows, not of impossible heroes and heroines of 
distant lands or ages, but of our own honest, average 
compatriots to-day. 

It is hard to see our way out of the difficulty, and 
to lay down consistent theories and definite prac- 
tical rules in a matter which must, after all, depend 
so largely on the personal taste and talent of the 
individual artist. All the facts, however, point to the 
necessity for the establishment ofa radically new school, 
—new not so much in any fundamentally novel views of 
human nature in its essence, but in more accurate ob- 
servation, and fresher methods of portraying the way 
in which this nature finds its expression in action, 
glance, voice, and feature. Doubtless the American of 
the nineteenth century loves and hates, strives and as- 
pires, joys and sorrows, in all essentials very much as 
did his great ancestor in Italy or Germany or Eng- 
land in the seventeenth. But he certainly doesn’t 


look like it, and that is the main point involved. If 
dramatic art is to retain any hold on the interest of 
the intelligent classes, it must sooner or later come 
down to this remorseless standard of actual and pres- 


! 





ent fidelity of portraiture. Granting that there 
must always be a certain elasticity and margin of 
choice allowed to the actor in portraying feeling from 
the imaginative point as it 7s, rather than as it Zooks, 
assuming to decide how the less sophisticated and 
more impulsive constitution wight find utterance 
rather than how it does, under the artificial and 
chilling limitations of modern society,—granting this, 
it is still clear that dramatic delineation must af every 
point be held amenable, and continually referred, 
to the test of present and immediate observation. 
Under this discipline the pomp and inflation, the 
distortion and exaggeration of the old tragic stage 
must disappear. All methods must become simpler, 
but finer, less evident and obtrusive, far more intrin- 
sically delicate, discriminating, and, in the higher 
sense, intense. If the artist puts less of powerful 
strokes, glaring coloring, or abrupt contrast into his 
picture, he must make up for it by more exquisite 
grace of line, or gradation of light and shade. This 
will be the easier that, even in New York or Chicago 
to-day, there are plenty of people neither vulgar nor 
vicious who are not stoics quite, and who still possess 
sufficient spontaneity of manner to offer grateful and 
fruitful study to an observant eye. On the French 
stage this study has lomg been carried to a very high 
perfection. Their best actors in high comedy and 
domestic drama are known among connoisseurs for 
the wonderful skill and fine insight which enable them 
to produce great results with slight material, and draw 
pictures of exquisite perfection and subtle relation 
without any vulgar profusion of pitchy shadows or 
glaring high lights. A modern Comdie de Salon at 
the Théatre Francais is often as quiet, uneventful, 
and thoroughly well-bred as a morning call in Fifth 
avenue. To the coarse palate of a Bowery or Hay- 
market Aaditu!, it would be unintelligible or stupid ; 
to the finer taste of a cultivated and imaginative 
spectator, it is the perfection of grace and wit, the 
keenest intellectual and esthetic enjoyment. With 
different canvas, but with similar pencils and colors, 
we cannot but hope that similar good things may be 
in reserve for us. Till we get them, the stage will 
probably remain as it is—a delight to careless, or 
ignorant, or half-bred people; an anomaly to the 
educated taste and logical discrimination. 


Poetry. 


WE know not why it is that books of poetry are 
permitted to accumulate unnoticed on the tables of 
reviewers beyond any other class of literature, until 
the pile is so great that the space allowed to poetical 
criticisms in most magazines will not admit of any- 
thing like an elaborate examination of their merits. 
Perhaps it is because the reviewer is not always in the 
mood for musings with the poets, or that inevitable 
foreboding upon the theory of probabilities, that no 
great excellence will be found in the volume of a-new 
claimant for the laurel, may cause the duty to be de- 
ferred to the latest possible moment. Whatever may 
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be the explanation, the fact is indisputable, and some- 
times, though this is rare indeed, the volume may lie 
unopened until the world has discovered a new star— 
not a shooting star, but a planet of steady radiance—in 
the poetic sky. Again, the critic’s office may be so 
long delayed that the poet may have been altogether 
forgotten in the interval between publication and pe- 
rusal, and there will be no occasion for notice at all. 
In the handful of books of poems now before us we 
recognize no ‘‘bright particular star,” but, on the 
other hand, there is not one of them that can with 
justice be treated with disdainful silence. 

Two or three of the writers are now presented to 
us for the first time, while others have been familiar 
to us, for longer or shorter periods, in the magazines 
or in previous volumes of verse. Here is Mr. John 
G. Saxe, whose merits are as well settled perhaps as 
those of any other American poet, and whose fertile 
and versatile genius finds fresh expression in Fadles 
and Legends of many Countries. These efforts cer- 
tainly do not belong to Mr. Saxe’s happiest manner, 
but they have that never-failing vivacity and are con- 
veyed in that never-halting versification which are his 
chief characteristics. Evidently they have given Mr. 
Saxe satisfaction to write, probably Messrs. J. R. 
Osgood & Co. pleasure to publish, and certainly many 
admirers of the poet amusement to read. Mr. Paul 
H. Hayne’s Legends and Lyrics, which comes from 
the house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., is a book of a 
very different character. As the most consistent and 
conscientious poet of the Southern States, Mr. Hayne 
is an old acquaintance in the flowery walks of letters, 
and his present collection embodies by far the best 
things he has written. The longest poem in the vol- 
ume, ** The Wife of Brittany,” is modeled upon a 
Chaucerian story, and carefully wrought in vigorous 
heroic verse. The lyrics betray an intense sympathy 
with nature, a delicate sensibility to grace and music, 
and a subtle perception of truth and beauty in the 
world around us. Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s Poems, 
from the same publishing house, disarm criticism by 
their womanly tenderness and by an elevation of sen- 
timent that just fails of that exalted expression which 
would have placed her in a higher rank than she has 
aspired to gain. Mrs. Dorr writes verse so well, at 
times with such happy choice of epithets and soothing 
melody of rhythm, that we cannot help thinking she 
might write much better with greater painstaking and 
condensation. : 

The Out-of-Door Rhymes of Eliza Sproat Turner, 
in a different way, are suggestive of better things in 
the writer, of a reserve power that will hereafter 
make itself known. She is introduced to the public 
by Messrs. Osgood & Co., and Out-of-Door Rhymes 
is her first offering. It is significant of the writer’s 
individuality that there should be not an allusion, 
from the beginning to the end of these verses, to one 
historical personage or event, to one book she has 
read, to one work of art she has enjoyed, and that no 
thythmical structure in a single poem hints at the imi- 
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tation of a great master. It is just as if, having in 
some unaccountable way acquired a familiar use of 
metrical forms and a grammatical correctness of ex- 
pression, she had grown up in some rural neighbor- 
hood where never a poet had sung before her, and 
where no traditions lingered of a past. We have in- 
deed a Naiad and a Dryad in one of the poems, and 
there is mention of a “‘ cathedral glory” in another, 
but this is all that even remotely suggests reading, 
and it is only from the sins and sinners she describes 
that her ‘*Out-of-Door Rhymes” are referable to 
a high civilization. The ‘*Merry Old Soul” and 
the ‘*Outcast” are the outcome of the vice and 
misery of great cities, and, under the happiest artistic 
treatment, are but repulsive subjects for the poet, 
as the writings of Rossetti and his clique abundantly 
attest. 

Among first poems of unknown origin, O/rig 
Grange (J. R. Osgood & Co.), by an anonymous 
writer, is a very remarkable effort. There is no crude- 
ness in the work, nothing that indicates immatu- 
rity of thought or expression. Clearly enough O/rig 
Grange is the result not only of profound study of 
society, but long practice in the writing of verse. 
The story is old enough. A youth of high impulses 
and noble nature falls in love with a girl above him 
in social position, fails to win her, and dies. The 
fair one, Rose Dewhurst, is the daughter of Lady 
Anne Dewhurst of Belgravia, and is destined to marry 
a wealthy baronet, in compliance with her mother’s 
wishes. The Lady Anne, it may be imagined, is 
mercenary, and as a zealous church-woman she is also 
in some sense missionary, and her system of ethics is 
very satirically drawn forth from herself as she en- 
deavors to reconcile her schemes for Rose with the 
manner of life the Prayer-book enjoins. The form of 
the poem is semi-dramatic, in the manner following, 
that each one of the characters narrates his or her 
connection with the plot in a soliloquy. 

Rose, who is really in love with Thorold, goes from 
Lady Anne to her father, a weak old gentleman 
wholly given up to science, and begs his intercession. 
But Dewhurst fére gives her no comfort whatever, 
declaring that she could never be happy with a poor 
man like Thorold, and in the fifth book of the poem 
she has a heart-breaking interview with her lover and 
utters her last plaintive wail against the cruel ex- 
actions of modern society. Thorold perishes grace- 
fully and gradually at his ancestral estate in Scotland, 
where lives his sister Hester, who has made a hum- 
drum happy marriage with “‘ Herr Professor Kiinst, 
Philologus,” the pretended author of the poem. 
The only noteworthy feature of the metrical form of 
Olrig Grange is the change of scansion in the last 
line of each stanza, where from eight syllables, alter- 
nately accented, the verse runs or jolts into a dactylic 
measure. Two stanzas from the advice of Pater- 
familias to Rose will exemplify at once this trick of 
the meter, and the matter-of-fact character of the 
man :— 
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There’s nothing of the hero, Rose, 
In any of us. We could Sight, 
I dare say, if it came to blow 
Almost like the old Norman knight 
Who won our lands—Heaven bless his might ! 
We could not win them if we tried— 
We can but shoot and fish and ride, 
And ies spend what came so light, 
And I don’t know we can do ope beside. 
Ow a race is run ; the Norman knight 
Is distanced by the engineer ; 
The cotton-spinner beats us quite 
When all the battle is to clear 
A hundred thousand — a year; 
That is the glory of our agi 
Six figures on the Ledger's s —_ 
And no bad glory either, dear, 
As glory goes among saint and sage. 


In the way of eccentricities of meter and ‘* ground 
and lofty tumbling” in verse, we have seen nothing 
of late years comparable with the Fly Leaves of C. S. 
Calverley, lately reprinted for the American reader by 
Messrs. Holt & Williams, as one of their ‘* Leisure 
Hour Series.” Mr. Calverley is a parodist of amaz- 
ing cleverness, and gives us Tennyson, Jean Ingelow, 
the Brownings, and many other writers, in most amus- 
ing travesty. Of his minor absurdities the following 
is a favorable specimen :— 

Forever! *Tis a single word ! 
Our rude forefathers deemed it two : 


Can you iunagine so absur 
A view? 


Forever! What abysms of woe 
The word reveals, what frenzy, what 
Despair! For ever (printed so) 
Did not. 


It looks, ah me ! how trite and tame! 
It fails to sadden or appal 
Or solace—it is not the same 
At all. 


O thou to whom it first occurred 
To solder the disjointed, and dower 
Thy native language with a word 
Of power ; 


We bless thee! Whether far or near 
Th iy dwelling, whether dark or fair 
ingly brow, is neither here 
Nor there. 


But in men’s hearts shall be thy throne, 
While the great pulse of England beats ; 
Thou coiner of a word unknown 
To Keats! 


And nevermore must printer do 
As men did long ago ; but run 
“ For” into “ever,”’ bidding two 
Be one. 


Forever! passion-fraught, it throws 
O’er the dim page a gloom, a glamour : 
It's sweet, it’s strange ; and I suppose 
It’s grammar. 


Forever! "Tis a single word ! 
And yet our fathers deemed it two : 
Nor am I confident they erred ; 
Are you? 
The Church Idea. 

THE REVEREND Mr. HUNTINGTON, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in an elegant little volume from tle 
Riverside Press, adds his contribution to the many ef- 
forts which have been put forth in aid of church unity. 
(The Church Idea. An Essay towards Unity. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.) It is certainly possible 
to criticise his book by saying that he would solve the 





problem of sectarianism by making over all the sects 
to Anglicanism ; but to say no more than this would 
be unjust to a treatise which is really admirable for its 
fairness, its good temper, and its felicity of statement. 
Moreover, while he would convert us all to Anglican- 
ism, he is careful to insist that it is to Anglican princi- 
ples and not to the Anglican ‘‘ system” that he would 
have uscome. He is willing even to make the extra- 
ordinary concession of non-conformity to the Anglican 
liturgy, if only the various’ denominations might agree 
in the acceptance of ** (1) the Holy Scriptures as the 
word of God; (2) the Primitive creeds (the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene) as the rule of faith ; (3) the two sac- 
raments ordained by Christ himself; (4) the episco- 
pate as the key-stone of governmental unity.” For 
these four positions he argues with an honest and 
graceful earnestness which makes a charming impres- 
sion even on readers whom it fails to convince. It is 
probably in defense of the second and fourth positions 
that he is least successful. His customary felicity of 
discernment and of statement has not quite saved him 
from confusion in the use of the word faith, whichis 
taken to mean, not only the living and personal trust of 
an obedient heart in a trustworthy divine person, but 
also the assent of the intellect to dogmas of more or 
less importance. Then, too, he would find sincere 
and learned men quite ready to accept an episcopate, 
and indeed maintaining it with practical zeal and suc- 
cess, who would hesitate to receive the episcopate as 
Mr. Huntington apparently understands and enforces 
it. A fuller explanation and discussion of his fourth 
position would have added to the strength of the 
treatise. 

But, on the whole, the book is heartily to be com- 
mended for its honesty, its ability, and its Christian 
courtesy and fairness. That it should be conclusive 
is of course more than the modesty of the author 
would expect. As an “‘ essay towards unity ” it is wel- 
come and will be useful. 


Modern Skepticism. 


THE tendency to multiply machinery and increase 
the number of organizations for philanthropic and re- 
ligious work—a tendency which is sufficiently pro- 
nounced in this country—is even more marked among 
the English, and the societies for such work, some of 
them with namesof ludicrously descriptive length and 
awkwardness, are almost innumerable. It is therefore 
with some momentary alarm that one hears of the 
formation of still another during the past year,—the 
Christian Evidence Society,—which makes its first 
considerable appearance in print with a volume of 
lectures given before it by eminent English scholars 
and clergymen. (Modern Skepticism. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) A paper from the pen of the well- 
known Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
is appended to the lectures and explains satisfactorily 
the purpose and operation of the society. The ten- 
dencies toward dangerous forms of doctrinal error and 
denial have become in these days so general and have 
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so pervaded all classes of society that it is continually 
found necessary to restate the argument for the truths 
of revealed religion and for the very fact of revelation. 
One obvious way of meeting the infidelity which shows 
itself among educated men is by such a series of care- 


“fully prepared and able discussions as those contained 


in this volume. They were given originally to large 
audiences in London, and they well deserve the wider 
and more permanent influence which is secured by 
their publication and by Mr. Randolph’s really elegant 
republication. The forms of error which, with much 
fairness and kindness but with great learning and vigor, 
are combated, are hardly less prevalent among us 
than they are in England, and these discussions and 
arguments cannot fail to be regarded as timely here 
as there. They are, of course, of unequal ability; 
but they are by men who have especial fitnesses for 
these especial themes. What Dr. Payne Smith, for 
example, has to say on the often-discussed question of 
the relation of ‘Science and Revelation” ought to 
command attention for his very name’s sake; and it 
will be found to be eminently readable, following a 
line of argument of great force and freshness of adap- 
tation, not without touches of a racy humor now and 
then, and brought down to the very latest moment 
of the controversy, dealing especially,—for example, 
with Prof. Huxley’s Lay Sermons as the most recent 
utterance of his scientific adversaries. Even if there 
were not very grave practical questions involved in this 
controversy, the spirit and pluck exhibited on both 
sides of it would make it interesting. So also the 
Rev, George Rawlinson’s lecture on the * Alleged 
Historical Difficulties of the Old and New Testaments, 
and the light thrown on them by modern discoveries,” 
1s of singular value as the work of a specialist, and 
may possibly convince some of us that we have been 
too ready to concede, as unimportant, positions 
which are both valuable and tenable. These two lec- 
tures have especially interested us in our examination 
of the volume, but the others are also valuable. 


“Ancient America.” 


WHo were those mysterious people who mined the 
copper of Lake Superior unknown ages ago, and de- 
parted leaving the valley of the Mississippi strown 
with gigantic earth-works, skillfully laid out in geo- 
metric forms, and the figures of men and beasts and 
birds? And where did they come from? Whence 
came the civilization which originated those curious 
community dwellings of Arizona and New Mexico— 
each large enough for the accommodation of a city- 
ful of people? Who built the numerous pyramids 
of America, and what for? Who were the Aztecs 
and the Toltecs? and who made those great cities of 
Central America, whose majestic ruins had become 
forest-hidden and forgotten long before the Span- 
iards came to substitute Christian barbarism for pagan 
civilization? And what is the truth in regard to the 
splendid empire of the Incas that Pizarro found in 


Peru? and that still more ancient empire whose | 





remains are to be seen in the now almost uninhabi- 
table country around Lake Titicaca, four hundred feet 
higher than the snow-line of Mont Blanc? These 
are some of the historical puzzles which Mr. Baldwin 
(Ancient America, Harper & Bros.) essays, not to 
solve, for that would be premature, but to state in a 
popular way, so that readers who lack opportunity 
or inclination to study the few rare and expensive 
works on American antiquities, may gain some idea 
of the great nations that rose, flourished, and fell 
here before Europe began to have a history, or sur- 
vived to fall before the fire-arms of the marauding 
Spaniards. Attempting to give only a brief summary 
of the leading facts and theories of American Archz- 
ology, Mr. Baldwin has prepared a bird’s-eye view, 
so to speak, of the subject, which will doubtless prove 
very acceptable to that patronizer of easy reading— 
the general reader. The book is profusely illustrated 
with views of ancient mounds, pyramids, ruins, sculp- 
ture, pottery, and other remains of the historic and 
pre-historic people of America, mainly extracted from 
the elaborate works of Squier and Davis, Cather- 
wood, Von Tschudi, and others. The Appendix con- 
tains a brief review of the Norwegian discoveries and 
settlements on this continent ; another of the story of 
the Welsh settler, Prince Madoc, and the statement 
of the Rev. Morgan Jones in regard to the Welsh- 
speaking Tuscarora Indians; and a really fresh and 
valuable paper describing some of the Cyclopean 
ruins that abound in the islands of the Pacific. 


Clarence King’s “‘ Mountaineering.” 


THOSE whose circumstances compel the enjoyment 
of adventure at second hand, and those whose 
temperament makes them prefer to contemplate the 
grand and terrible in nature without risking their 
necks or breaking their backs with violent exercise, 
will find a delightful guide in Clarence King (Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada: J. R. Osgood & 
Co.). Mr. King has a happy knack of taking his 
reader with him. * With as little effort as risk, one 
may climb with him the granite walls and icy slopes 
of Shasta, Whitney, Tyndall, and the rest of the 
snow-crowned Nevada peaks, and from hard-won 
pinnacles that rival Mont Blanc in altitude, look 
down upon miles and miles of country so stern and 
terrible in desolation as to seem part of another 
planet. Under all circumstances, whether fighting 
Sierra storms, wandering through lonely forests of 
giant pines, or over fields of barren rock and ice, 
camping in valleys lush with vegetation, on desert 
plains, in glacier gorges, under the black sky of the 
mountain-top, or in 

“ Burned-out craters healed with snow,” 
he is always the same,—cheerful, plucky, persistent, 
and alert for every new or striking aspect of life and 
nature. His professional training as a geologist has 
given him unusual breadth of view and sharpness of 
discrimination. He sees the minutest features of a 
landscape, and has at command a marvelous vocabu- 
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lary for the exact description of forms and colors and 
relations. His delineations of simple scenes are in 
consequence fairly photographic in distinctness and 
precision. But, curiously, this rare faculty for precise 
vision all but spoils him for describing broad views, 
as from mountain-tops. He sees too much, and, 
failing to group and compose his wealth of material, 
he overlays his pictures with such a multiplicity of 
distracting details, that the bold outlines and grand 
effects which should give them life and character are 
obscured and lost. The opportunities of this sort 
that he has missed for making splendid pictures, by 
attempting to portray them too precisely, will be for- 
given him, however, in view of the manifold successes 
he has won in less ambitious fields. His studies of 
life among the untamed and feral populations—ani- 
mal and human—of the frontier are singularly happy. 
He sees the characteristic traits of men and women 
as keenly, and describes them as deftly, as he does 
the minuter aspects of insentient nature. No amount 
of ordinary description, for instance, would give such 
a vivid picture of the chronic emigrant as his serio- 
comic episode with the ‘‘ Newtys of Pike,” whose 
conspicuous retrograde from better things illustrates 
so forcibly the downward fate of the thousands of 
dreary families who roam over the West, cursed 
with permanent discontent, lacking the power of 
growth, the ideal of home, the faculty of repose, and 
losing possessions, love of life, love of God, in their 
restless drifting from valley to valiey. On all occa- 
sions,—whether picturing the bereaved friend of 
Revenue Stamp at the funeral pyre of his dead squaw, 
or whisky-drunk next morning with a new one—the 
stalwart swine-herdess, Susan Newty—the rising artist 
who intends to discount Eastman—the four little 
barefoot girls of Cherokee Protem—the plain, weary, 
saintly old widow of Cut-off Copples—or the rough 
justice of the mining camp,—Mr. King handles 
his subject with considerable dramatic power and a 
pleasant spice of humor, yet modestly, and with no 
apparent straining for effect. 


“The Desert of the Exodus.” 


MEssrs. HARPER & Bros. republish, in one com- 
pact and elegant volume, Professor Palmer’s admirable 
story of his connection with the work of the Ordnance 
Survey and the Palestine Exploration Fund. The 
value of this work, from the standpoint of Biblical 
science, is at once seen to be very great. In many in- 
stances it puts demonstration in the place of conjecture, 
and substitutes certainty for probability. And any 
one to whom the study of the Exodus is a matter of 
professional duty will be grateful for the help which 
is given him by researches so exact and thorough as 
those of which this volume is in part the record. 

But, apart from its scientific and professional value, 
the book will have a great popular interest. Mr. 


Palmer is one of the most lively and good-humored 
of travelers. He-never grumbles and he never bores. 
And he tells the story of his work, as he evidently 





performed it, with a modest and intelligent satisfac- 
tion in it, of which the reader can hardly fail to be a 
partaker. When we remember how familiar a type 
of religious experience is found in the history of the 
Hebrew people, in their pilgrimage and watfare from 
Egypt to Canaan, and how the very names and 
phrases of the history have a Christian significance 
of the most sacred sort, the study of the mountain 
of the Law, and the desert of the wandering, and the 
land of promise and of rest; ought to be always inter- 
esting and popular. And certainly this book should 
help to deepen, to freshen, and to widen such a popu- 
lar interest. 
Mazzini. 

THE recent death of the great Italian Revolutionist, 
Joseph Mazzini, has called forth some natural expres- 
sion of admiration for the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
of the man, and has led many people to place a higher 
estimate than they had previously placed on the ge- 
nius and the achievements of his statesmanship. For 
he had the mind and spirit of a statesman, though the 
State to which he would have consecrated all his gifts 
was not yet formally constructed. The unity of Italy 
was, during the greater part of his life, a fact of the 
future, an ideal, a glorious hope and vision which he 
saw by faith and was glad. But it is pleasant to re- 
member that it became for him, before he died, a 
present fact, established, solid, permanent. There is 
the expression of satisfied joy, as well as of patient 
sorrow, in that striking face of which a likeness is 
prefixed to this volume (Yoseph Mazzini: his Life, 
Writings, and Political Principles, with an intro- 
duction by William Lloyd Garrison : Hurd & Hough- 
ton). The writings of which the volume is composed 
are largely autobiographical, and furnish us with a 
tolerably coherent record of the life and labors and 
sacrifices of a man of singular purity and dignity of 
character. Not a hot-headed enthusiast, as we have 
been sometimes wont to regard him, but a careful and 
steady worker, he deserves to be better known and 
honored in other lands, as well asin the fair land 
which he loved so well, and in which it was his privi- 
lege, at last, to bring his weary life to a calm close. 
It was only at his death and burial that his country- 
men discovered, to the full, how tenderly they loved 
him. 

Mr. Garrison’s introduction is written in a spirit of 
intelligent sympathy and reverence, though it seems 
somewhat too slight and inadequate. But, on the 
whole, the book is well edited and is not only valuable 
but eminently readable. 


“The Rose Garden.” 

** By the author of Unawares,” we read on the title 
page of Zhe Rose Garden, a most attractive little 
book just published by Roberts Brothers.—What Un- 
awares may be we know not. Its author we should 
conclude, from internal evidence, to be an English- 
woman, so long resident in France and penetrated 
with French surroundings that her thought expresses 
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itself most naturally in the foreign idiom. Such phra- 
ses as ‘* Figure to yourself’””—‘* But yes” ‘* My very 
dear” are not English :—the humor, the transparent 
refinement of the story, the cool, moderate tints with 
which it is drawn, are unmistakably so, as well asa 
certain quiet pathos here and there, which differs as 
widely from the thing recognized as ‘‘ sentiment ” on 
the un-English side of the channel as daylight from 
gas. It is the picture of a French landscape from a 
british paint-brush, and cleverly and justly given. 

This is the story. Renée Dalabarde, a willful little 
rose with many prickles, spoiled, impetuous, capricious 
as Undine, marries Jean de Savigny, lord of the 
Ch&teau of Lestourdes in the Pyrenees. Jean adores 
his wife, and she likes being adored, and likes being 
rich and being a countess, and might have been fairly 
happy and no subject for history had it not been for 
the machinations of a dreadful uncle named Armand 
Dufavre. This uncle, having committed sundry forge- 
ries and other misdemeanors, has changed his name, 
and bullies Renée, who discovers the truth before her 
marriage, into conniving at the deception, and even 
at his being made /#tendant over her husband’s es- 
tates. Of course the secret hangs like the sword of 
Damocles over her head—and equally of course is at 
last discovered. Jean, half ruined by his /ntendant, 
hardens his heart against Renée, who, suspecting but 
not daring to assure herself of the truth, goes on des- 
perately in her career of gayety. Finally, at a /ée 
given in the rose garden, from which the novel is 
named, the whole disgraceful story is made public. 
Renée has a fever afterward and nearly dies. But in 
the end we leave her happy and forgiven. 

The charm of the story lies in the simple yet 
subtle methods by which the characters are made 
to unfold themselves without visible interference from 
the author, in the delicate sentiment which pervades 
like perfume, and the picturesque setting of the 
whole. There is some admirable drawing in the por- 
traits of M. de Méhun, Renée’s dull, ponderous, loyal 
lover ; of Gabrielle, who loves Jean ; of Jacqueline, the 
fractious old servant. A touch here and there sug- 
gests Miss Thackeray, to whom at first people were 
disposed to attribute the book, but the likeness is a 
surfaceone. The Rose Garden has a flavor all its 
own. We remember no novel to which it seems so 
much akin as A Lost Love, by Ashford Owen, and 
to those who know that pretty story we can scarcely 
offer a higher recommendation. 


A New Book on Birds. 


Wuart has been hitherto a great want in American 
Natural History, namely, a compact and inexpensive 
synopsis of the birds of North America, will be met 
in a work shortly to appear from the press of the 
American Naturalist Publishing Company at Salem, 
Massachusetts. The author, Dr. Elliott Coues, As- 
sistant Surgeon, U.S.A., has long been known as one 
of our most accomplished and reliable ornithologists, 
a devotion of many years to this study, both in our 





public museums and in the field, having given him un- 
usual qualifications for such labor. 

His accounts of the history and habits of our birds, 
as published in Zhe American Naturalist, in the 
London Ibis, and elsewhere, are among the most 
sparkling and entertaining of the writings of that 
class, fully equal in vivacity to the charming biogra- 
phies of Audubon. This new work, which Dr. Coues 
is now pushing rapidly through the press, does not in- 
clude any notices of habits of the species, this being 
incompatible with the plan of a compact hand-book. 
Its object is to give, in the least possible space, a 
plain, concise, and intelligible description of the gen- 
era and species of our birds, with special reference to 
use by those who are entirely ignorant of the ordinary 
technicalities of ornithological science. 

For this purpose the doctor has devised a very in- 
genious artificial key to the families and genera of 
birds, by which a child, even, can determine with as- 
tonishing precision whether a given specimen before 
him belongs to one or other of these groups. The 
search being thus narrowed down to a small number 
of species, it becomes a very easy matter to go through 
the descriptions of the latter and fix upon the true 
name. 

The work is accompanied by numbers of outline 
wood-cuts, representing the characteristic features of 
the families and genera, and to some extent of the 
species, so as greatly to facilitate the labor of deter- 
mination. It also contains an excellent account of 
the anatomy of birds in general, and their embryology, 
the development of particular tissues, as the feathers, 
and many other points of general interest. Taking 
it all in all, we feel safe in predicting for the work a 
cordial reception and a great success. It is especially 
adapted as a text-book for instruction; and to the 
sportsman or naturalist, who wishes to carry with him 
in his travels the means of determining the birds he 
may nieet with, the work will be invaluable. 


“ Music and Morals.” 


ON a matter of such universal and vital interest to 
cultivated people as music, one good talker the more 
is always welcome. Mr. Haweis’s book on Music 
and Morals, published by Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
is a collection of genial and thoughtful though discur- 
sive papers, apparently first published in magazine- 
serial form, and embracing a wide range of themes, 
all more or less nearly connected with his main sub- 
ject—music. The first part is devoted to a theoreti- 
cal examination of the essential nature of musical ex- 
pression. It takes strong grounds against the modern 
Wagnerian school, which aims at definite expression, 
by melodies and harmonies, of events, scenes, situa- 
tions, or distinct thoughts—in short, of the descriptive 
school in general. His doctrine is, that music merely 
awakens in us emotions like those which may be 
roused in our souls by a multifariety of outer or inner 
impulsions, and hence can never be reduced to exact 
or logical interpretation, but is all the grander and 
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more imaginative for that. An immediate and per- 
haps over-drawn conclusion from his premises is to 
infer the zsthetic worthlessness of the opera, since 
music, as he has claimed, can rouse or suggest emo- 
tion, but never describe action or event. 

His brief sketches of the lives of great composers, 
jin which he dwells with especial affection on Handel 
and Gluck, are of course biographically incomplete, 
but suggestive, and will offer welcome hints to the 
many who love music, but have no time for research 
in the literati_ eor history of the art. Very curious, 
too, and tinged with all the peculiar flavor of an in- 
telligent connoisseurship, are his chapters on violins 
and violin-makers, on bells, and on the Belgian and 
other caril/ons or chimes. We can state, in summing 
up, that Mr. Haweis writes like a gentleman and a 
scholar, not to mention that his every statement 
carries with it the impression that he knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly, from a technical and artistic no less 
than from a literary point of view. 


The Princess and the Goblin. 


THE readers of SCRIBNER’Ss need no introduction to 
Mr. George Macdonald, and will be glad enough to 
read his books without any urgency of exhortation in 
these pages. But we may call especial attention, from 
time to time, to some of his works which are less 
widely known than the stories which have made his 
name so pleasantly familiar. A Philadelphia house 
has republished one of those charming, dreamy, half- 
revealing, half-concealing poems in prose, such as no 
man except Macdonald among living authors could 
write. (Zhe Princess and the Goblin. By George 
Macdonald. With many illustrations. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) It is not, as the author is at 





pains to explain at the outset, a fairy story, but a gob- 
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lin story; and the distinction is a real one, and at first 
sight quite a dreadful one, were it not that Mr. Mac- 
donald’s goblins are kept well in check, and never 
allowed to scare one unduly. Their function, indeed, 
becomes one of edification rather than of terror. It is 
sufficiently evident from Mr. Macdonald’s other writ- 
ings that he does not regard as a means of grace that 
kind of blood-curdling, flesh-creeping horror for which 
some children, and some grown people too, have such 
a morbid appetite. Those who have read At the Back 
of the North Wind will be able to guess what kind of 
a book is waiting for them in Zhe Princess and the 
Goblin. And when we add that the illustrations of 
the present volume are from the same pencil that 
wrought so airily and so lovingly for the ‘* North 
Wind,” we have said all that is needful. Such ad- 
mirable goblins as Mr. Dalgrill gives us—not 00 
fearful, but quite disagreeable and dreadful enough for 
one to have nothing to do with them—are the very 
images of what Mr. Macdonald had in his fancy as 
he wrote. 

Especially felicitous are some of the parenthetic 
comments, sometimes given in italics, with which the 
author hints the moral (if one must use that obnox- 
ious word) as he proceeds. It is worth any one’s 
while to notice why it is that a princess is the heroine 
of the story. And when the little Princess Irene has 
lost herself (page 12), there is a whole volume of reli- 
gious suggestion in the sentence, ‘‘It doesn’t follow 
that she was lost, because she had lost herself, 
though.” It is the persistent hopefulness, and patient 
faith, and Christ-like sweetness of sympathy suggested 
by this sentence, which, more perhaps than anything 
else, gives to the most fanciful, and even to the most 
whimsical of Mr. Macdonald’s writings such singular 
religious power and popularity. 





ETCHINGS. 
RHYME AND REASON. 


I’vE brought my heroine through the thick 
Of troubles out—and in-do’, 

Nor thought at last to let her stick 
Beside an open window ! 


She’s waited while I chased a rhyme 
From Turkestan to Hindo— 

It’s quite too bad so long a time 
To keep her at the window ! 


Why can’t my muse make some curvet, 
Some artful innusndo ? 

A fine catarrh she’s like to get 
While waiting at the window! 


The couplet will not come, ’tis clear, 
Without too great a shindy :— 
She’s waited long enough—-my dear, 

Come in and shut the windy! 
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“ Hark! hark! the dogs do bark!” 


THE great yellow Schlank with a cold in her throat, 


The fox-like Spitz with a piercing note, 
Johnny M’Cabe’s little black-and-tan, 

And the mangy cur of the rag-cart man ; 
Towser and Carlo and Ponto and Wince, 
Whisker and Huon, and Brant and Prince, 
Bull and Bouncer and Rollo and Spring, 
Snap and Fido and Dash and Wing, 
Pompey and Growler and Trusty and Carl, 
Bruiser and Bingo and Dandy and Snarl ; 
Lap-dogs, covered with hair like flax ; 
China dogs, with no hair to their backs ; 
Dogs that have come from the stormy shore 
Of rocky and ice-bound Labrador ; 

Collies, expert the flock to guard ; 

Hairy fellows from Saint Bernard ; 
Starveling curs that back lanes haunt ; 
Coach-dogs spotted, and wolf-dogs gaunt ; 
Greyhounds, pointers, setters, terriers, 
Bulldogs, turnspits, spaniels, harriers, 
Mastiffs, boarhounds, Eskemo, 

Poodies, mongrels, beefhounds low ; 

Every dog of every kind, 

Of every temper and every mind, 

All engaged in the general row— 

Snap, yelp, growl, ki-yi, bow-wow ! 


“ The beggars have come to town” — 


Some are low and some are high ; 
Some are blind in either eye ; 
Some are lame and some are sore; 
Some just crawl from door to door ; 
Some on crutches and some with canes; 
Some from alleys and some from lanes ; 
Some approach you with a whine ; 
Some with a testimonial line ; 
Some in a manner to make you shiver— 
The style of a foot-pad—*‘ Stand and deliver 1” 
Some with tales of suffering hoax you ; 
Some with subtle flattery coax you ; 
Some the iciest of mummers ; 
Some are warm as eighteen summers ; 
Some are sober ; some are bummers ; 
Some with mute solicitation, 
Some with loud vociferation, 
Seek for your commiseration ; 
Some with well-feigned hesitation, 
For your dole make application ; 





Some present their hats to hold 
Your benefactions manifold ; 

And beg for money or beg for fame, 
Beg for offices, beg for name, 

Beg for currency, grub to purchase, 
Beg for checks, to build up churches, 
Beg for attention to their capers, 
Beg for a puff in the morning papers, 
Beg for a show for buccaneering, 
Beg for a chance for patient hearing, 
Beg for anything, everything, nothing, 





“wark ! HARK! THE DOGS DO HARK!” 


From a million in gold to cast-off clotl.ing, 
For a chew of tobacco, a glass of gin, 

A trotting horse and a diamond pin, 

A country farm and a city garden ; 

And now and then they beg—your parcon. 


“ Some in rags, and some in tags,” 


Some with darns and some with patches, 
Socks not mates, and gloves not matches ; 
Boots whose leather redly shows out, 
Brogans ripped, and shoes with toes out, 














** SOME IN RAGS, 


Hats with broad brims, hats with small rims, 
Hats again with not-at-all rims, 

High hats, flat hats, hats with low crowns, 

Hats with bell-crowns, hats with no crowns ; 
Coats as varied as that of Joseph, 

Coats whose color no one knows of ; 

Coats with swallow-tails, coats with bob-tails, 
Coats with skew-tails, coats with lob-tails, 

Easy coats, greasy coats, great-coats, show-coats, 
Jackets, warmuses, then again, no coats ; 
Trowsers narrow and trowsers wide, 

Darned and patched and pinned and tied, 
Trowsers thrown on rather than put on, 

With a string for brace and a skewer for button ; 
Shirts with the dirt of a twelvemonth worn in, 
But mostly the shirt the beggar was born in ; 
Some close-capped and others with head bare ; 
Ragged and rent and worn and thread-bare, 
And looking as though they had joined to fill 

A contract for stock with a paper-mill. 


“ And some in velvet gowns.” 


Those are the fellows who beg the first, 


AND SOME IN TAGS.” 


And beg the hardest and beg the worst :— 
Brokers who beg your cash for a *‘ margin,” 
With profit at naught and a very huge charge in ; 


| Mining fellows with melting-pots ; 


Speculators in water-lots ; 


| Smooth-faced gentleman, high in station, 


Ready to point to an “ operation ;” 
Seedy writers who have an infernal 


| Project of starting a daily journal ; 


Politicians who beg you to run 

For place in a race that can’t be won; 

Lawyers ready your weal to show 

In a case that speedily proves your woe ; 

And a host of such in the begging line 

Arrayed in velvet and linen fine, 

Worse than the locusts that came to harrow 

The souls of the serfs of the mighty Pharaoh ; 
And so persistent in striking your purse 

And begging the cost of their plans to disburse, 
That you wish, losing feeling and temper and ruth, 
That the fate of Aktaion to-day was a truth, 

And the dogs that barked when they came to town, 
Would tear them to pieces and gobble them down. 











“SOME IN VELVET Gowns.” 











